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PREFACE 


So far as preparation for the writing of this book is con- 
cerned, the last nineteen years divide themselves into three un- 
equal periods, the two earlier of a general character, the latest 
of a more particular nature. These would best be set forth 
here, but as briefly as possible. 

At Harvard, between the Autumn of 1911 and the Spring 
of 1914, many scholastic privileges were mine which power- 
fully influenced my work in life. Among them I may mention 
the splendid courses in Spanish given by Professor J. D. M. 
Ford and his aides. Doctor Whittcm and Doctor Rivera; the 
courses in anthropology under Doctors R. B. Dixon, A. M. 
Tozzer, and E. A. Hooton — which courses were taken under 
the advice of the late Professor F. W. Putnam; and the courses 
in Spanish and Spanish-American history under Doctor R. B. 
Merriman. To all eight of these respected teachers I owe an 
enormous debt, which I gratefully acknowledge. 

In the Spring of 1914, through the generosity of my parents, 
it became possible for me to go to Peru for the first time, going 
thither as an assistant on the A^ale University-National Geo- 
graphic Society Expedition of which Doctor (now Senator) 
Hiram Bingham was the director. During my five months in 
the highlands of southern Peru on that occasion I had the in- 
estimable advantage of being under the orders of Mr. E. C. 
Erdis, who is a practical field archaeologist of the highest abil- 
ity. He spared no effort in teaching me field archaeology and 
in showing me all the chief sites of archaeological importance 
round about Cuzco, including the famous citadel of Machu 
Picchu. My gratitude to him is profound. 

The second of the three periods referred to began on my re- 
turn to Boston, in November, 1914, by which time I was fully 
determined to devote myself to the study of Andean history. 
This determination was fostered by my friend. Doctor George 
F. Eaton, of New Haven, a former member of the Yale Ex- 
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pedition, who encouraged me to begin publishing on Peruvian 
subjects, and by that unsurpassed scholar, the late Sir Clem- 
ents Markham. With him, in December, 1914, I entered into 
an active correspondence which ceased only with his lamented 
death in 1916. He urged upon me the desirability of writing 
a book such as this, explaining how he, guided by Prescott 
into the path which he followed faithfully for over sixty years, 
had formerly intended to do so but had been prevented by 
the pressure of other duties. In all my other journeys to Peru, 
occupying most of the time between 1916 and 1921, I bore his 
advice in mind, particularly so during the years 1920-1921, 
when I served as Director of the National Museum of Archse- 
ology, in Lima. 

The third and last period, stretching from October, 1921, to 
the present year, was important in that it supplied me with 
a kind of knowledge in which I had been deplorably deficient. 
This consisted of an intimate acquaintance with the literary 
source-materials bearing, in a score of ways, upon the subject 
to which I had given myself. In the years following 1921, and 
in many libraries and museums of Europe, North America, 
and Mexico, I strove to make good the deficiency. The result 
is the present book, in which the reader will find that informa- 
tion is drawn, in equal proportions, from archceology and from 
literary source-materials. 

The friends who have aided me in my task in countless ways 
are very many. Chief among them I must mention here, with 
sincere thanks. Miss Gertrude Townsend, of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston; Mr. H. A. Elsberg, of New York; and Mr. 
W. V. Alford, of Garrettsville, Ohio, all of whom have pro- 
vided me with unpublished illustrations for this volume, as 
well as with innumerable opportunities for study among their 
books and specimens. To all others who have supplied me 
with illustrative materials acknowledgment is gladly made in 


their several places. 


Philip Ainsworth Means. 


PoMFRET, Connecticut, 
December 1st, 1930. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE ANDEAN AREA AS A BACK- 
GROUND FOR HISTORY 

1, Introductory Considerations 

The Andean area may, for the purposes of this volume, be 
defined as including the republics of Ecuador, Peru, and Bo- 
livia, together with adjacent portions of Colombia, Argentina, 
and Chile. One who looks at a good modern map of this area 
will be impressed by the extremely varied character of the 
country within it, and also by the vagueness of all save its 
western borders; for, in truth, no sharply marked natural fea- 
tures separate the Andean area from the rest of South America. 

Candor compels the admission that, on purely geographical 
grounds, there is no justification whatever for the term ‘^Andean 
area” as it is here used. There is, however, need for such a term, 
and there is real justification for it on historical grounds; for, 
as it will be my business to show, this area was formerly the 
theatre of a great and significant human drama. Indeed, in this 
region, human beings, by their achievements in many depart- 
ments of human endeavor, have succeeded most thoroughly in 
sharply defining an area that, from a geographical standpoint, 
is arbitrary and artificial. It is as though the greatness of 
bygone societies had imbrued the very atmosphere with a strong 
but subtle aroma which forever sets the Andean area apart — 
at any rate for the historian and his public — from the surround- 
ing wildernesses in which nothing of any special importance 
ever took place. 

At the same time it may be said that in no other region of 
the world have the forces of Nature played a more formative 
part in human history than they have always done in the 
tremendous territory thus designated. In the Andean area 
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man has always been if not the slave at any rate the pupil of 
that exigeant mistress, Mother Nature, and his history has 
largely consisted of varyingly successful struggles against 
many of her enactments, and, in particular, against that one 
which bade him to live in small groups each one of which had 
a narrowly circumscribed habitat. As a result of sturdy resis- 
tance on the part of man — or rather, on the part of man’s 
leaders — to this commandment of Nature, there came into 
being in ancient times a political and a resultant cultural 
cohesion which is not preserved by the boundaries of modern 
states, a cohesion which represents a human victory over the 
natural diversity of the country within the area. True, there 
have always existed — and there still exist — numerous region- 
alistic tendencies which have led the greater part of human 
society to form itself into narrow units each one of which dis- 
plays its peculiar accomplishments and failures. Nevertheless, 
because of a definite and powerful unifying force to which the 
entire area was at one period rigidly subjected, namely, the 
Incaic governmental system, there is an overlying continuity 
which opposes and abates the regionalistic tendency. In spite 
of the contrasting divisions within it, the whole Andean area 
was colored indelibly with the Incaic dye; and to this day, in 
every part of the territory once ruled by the Incas of Cuzco, 
one is hourly conscious of the ghost of the Incas’ supremacy, 
manifesting itself in scores of ways, through speech, custom, 
and material culture. 

Nor were the Incas the sole representatives of the unifying 
force in question. Before their time another empire no less 
remarkable than theirs had existed, an empire which modern 
research, both of an arch ecological and of a literary kind, is 
slowly bringing within our range of vision, dispelling the mists 
and shadows which have so long enveloped it. Even now, 
although our knowledge is far from complete, we know that in 
western South America no less than in Mexico and Central 
America the native race of this so-called New World built up 
and ably administered wide-spreading kingdoms and empires 
whose history was long, intneate, and admirable. 
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To examine the theatre wherein this historical drama was 
acted must, therefore, be our initial task. From early in the 
Spanish period of South America to our own time it has been 
axiomatic that the Andean area — as here defined — is divided 
into three natural geographic and environmental zones which, 
lying roughly parallel with one another in an approximately 
north-south direction, each contain many natural sub-divi- 
sions. Named from west to east these three zones are: 1, the 
Coast, or, as the early Spanish writers put it, los Llanos (the 
Plains) ; 2, the Highlands, or Sierra, including the main 
ranges of the Andes and the lofty tablelands between them; 
3, the Forests, or Montana, lying on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes and stretching indefinitely toward the rising sun. 

Such is the usual classification of the natural parts of the 
Andean area. It has always been — and no doubt still is — quite 
satisfactory for geographers; but for the historian and for the 
student of history it does not serve so well because, in addition 
to being too imprecise, it unduly stresses mountains and other 
barriers which have been inimical to the growth to greatness 
on the part of native societies. For the historian, then, and for 
his public, it is the valleys between the barriers, rather than 
the barriers themselves, that demand attention. 

A study of the suggestive map which precedes the most 
recent book of Peru’s foremost archseologist. Dr. Julio C. 
Tello,' brings home to one who is history-conscious rather than 
geography-conscious the basic fact that water-courses and 
their tributary drainage basins are the determining factors in 
human life and in the history of human culture. It matters 
little to the historian whether a given valley or basin be at 
sea-level or high above it; whether a valley be enclosed by 
mountain-ranges or shut in by vast expanses of solitude; 
whether the waters which flow through it pour themselves into 
the Pacific Ocean or into the Atlantic. The great truth in all 
these cases, for the historian, is: Here lies a naturally formed 
habitat for a group of human beings, a habitat supplied with 
water, without which no sort of life is possible, supplied also, 
either in fact or potentially, with a varied series of raw- 
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materials from which man, if he be sufficiently clever, can 
construct culture of one type or another. 

These fundamental concepts being understood and being 
held in reserve for further consideration, one may revert to the 
classic listing of the zones — coast, highlands, and forests — 
without fear of overworking it. After all, each of those zones 
had its peculiar human history, the sum, as it were, of the local 
histories of its component valleys. Even so, the historian is 
keenly conscious that the characteristics of the zones are far 
from being constant throughout their length and that, there- 
fore, they demand closer examination. 

2. The Valleys of the Coast 

Shifting now from the general to the particular, I will 
describe the valleys of the coast, giving special attention to the 
historical and cultural value of each series of valleys. In this 
way a foundation will be laid for a more detailed study in 
subsequent chapters. 

In the extreme north, along the Ecuadorian coast, condi- 
tions prevail which accord with the usual conception of the 
tropical environment; for, in that part of the Andean area, 
there exist tangled forests crowded with unkempt trees draped 
in trailing mosses, forests wherein man must combat warm, 
humid, and enervating air and a too-luxuriant vegetation, not 
to mention vast stretches of marsh or of spongy, unwhole- 
some soil. In certain districts of the coast, however, as in the 
vicinity of Cape San Lorenzo and in the country west of the 
Guayas River, arid conditions assert themselves with the result 
that the country has a gray and bleak appearance in the dry 
season, albeit at other times it is pleasant enough. The Island 
of Puna, at the mouth of the Guayas River, presents a delight- 
ful park-like aspect embellished by sightly trees that raise 
graceful heads above the general expanse of grass and low 
shrubs. But even this comparatively charming part of the 
coast is replete with swamps, formerly the abode of yellow- 
fever mosquitoes, but now happily rendered innocuous. 
Finally, to the south and east of Puna, along that portion of 
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the mainland shore which forms the eastern and southern bank 
of the Guayas estuary, forested conditions are found again, 
extending nearly to the Tumbez Valley in northernmost Peru. 

The region thus defined — coastland Ecuador — ^varies there- 
fore within itself to a marked degree, some of it being, seem- 
ingly, almost incapable of supporting human society, the rest 
of it being, apparently, not unpropitious to mankind. Yet in 
no part of it, so far as we now know, was any well-balanced 
culture produced and set upon a rational career. True, mani- 
festations of advanced material culture — stone-carving, pot- 
tery-making, etc. — have been discovered there by archae- 
ologists; but, as shall be made clear later on, they are almost 
certainly the product, in every case, of cultural influences 
from outside the region. Thus, as a whole, the Ecuadorian 
coast is one of those habitats wherein man was unable to pro- 
gress without help from outside — or at any rate did not — but 
wherein, once advanced culture was introduced, it could be 
carried on. 

From Tumbez there extends in an easterly direction a sharp 
line, partly marked by chains of hills, which divides the hot 
and humid country to the north of it from the hot and arid 
country to the south. This contrast is due in large part to the 
fact that the cool Humboldt current — sweeping northward 
along the western shore of South America — is here turned in a 
westerly direction by the conformation of the land-mass south 
of the line mentioned, and is due in part to the effect of the 
hills along the line which tend to pocket the winds and to 
make stagnant, moist heat possible north of them. This very 
definite line of demarcation was noted by Father Bernabe 
Cobo, a most intelligent observer, as early as the first part of 
the seventeenth century South of that line, and in the 
Tumbez Valley itself, conditions are found which prelude the 
coastland desert of Peru and northern Chile. 

It is this long and narrow zone which is the most important 
part of the Andean shore-country, whether we judge it from 
the geographical or from the historical angle. Lengthwise of 
the seaboard, where long, unhurrying rollers ceaselessly roar 
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amid a haze of their own making, stretch fifteen hundred miles 
of barren desert interspersed with westward-dipping streaks 
of green nestling in valley-bottoms. Even the arid wastes have 
charm, however, for their sands are of a silvery brilliance, 
while here and there are jutting hills, close to the shore, with 
deep purple shadows in their hollows. Inland, shimmering in 
the pellucid summer sunlight or, at other seasons, half hidden 
by drifting veils of mist, the desert stretches eastward, a 
symphony of subtle color — silver, rusty-red, and tints without 
a name, all blending into one another. 

The traveller voyaging along this weirdly exquisite shore 
gazes long upon the somewhat awful grandeur of these plains, 
half unconsciously begins to seek, and with satisfaction finds 
evidences of man’s presence and of his industry, crowded for 
the most part into richly verdant valleys wherein winding 
rivers flow tranquilly through fields of cotton, maize, and other 
crops, and through groves of fruit-trees, all of which combine 
to make a little world hemmed in by high bright bluffs, mar- 
gins of the deserts beyond. Here and there a small village 
gleams whitely from among the trees at the border of a valley, 
and so gives to the landscape that human touch which it 
needed in order permanently to win the traveller’s sympa- 
thetic curiosity. At that moment when he discovers the inti- 
mate connection of the land with its people does the spell of 
the Andean coast-country establish itself imperishably in the 
mind of the responsive voyager. 

In winter — from June to November — the aspect of that 
same coast is grim. A dense pall of metallic-seeming fog hangs 
fifteen hundred feet above the restless tinsel sea, creating a 
harsh gray light under which the shore looks forlorn and 
repellent. Then the only softer hue in the picture is given by 
the carpet of low-growing flowers which, nourished by noc- 
turnal mists, cling in broad patches to the chaotic hills that 
rise behind the beaches. 

Paradoxically enough, the waters beside this barren shore 
abound in richly varied life. Birds in multitudes — gulls, gan- 
nets, pelicans, cormorants and many others — fill the air with 
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movement, disporting themselves in myriads as they have 
done from time immemorial.^ Less easily seen, but fully as 
important for man, are the sea-creatures, including skates or 
rays, angel-fish, silversides, flounders, eels, bonitos, sea-bass, 
sword-fish, and others which have formed an important part 
of the diet of the coastal folk from earliest times. Equally 
picturesque, albeit less valuable to the native nations, are 
several sorts of sharks, porpoises, dolphins, and, on the beaches 
and off-shore islands, great herds of seals. It is not surprising, 
in view of the immense diversity of marine life, that fishing 
should have been for centuries one of the principal occupations 
of the people along the Peruvian coast.® 

In order really to grasp the essential character of that won- 
drous seaboard one must view it from the air. Seen from aloft 
its conformation, so bewildering to earth-bound wanderers, 
becomes exquisitely simple; the puzzling jumble of hills, 
bluffs and hillocks smooth themselves out into sand-clad un- 
dulations of merely local importance and combine to form a 
westward-tilted desert plain crossed frequently from east to 
west by river-nurtured strips of green — the justly celebrated 
coastal valleys of Peru. 

Naturally enough, settled human life is almost wholly con- 
fined to these well-watered portions of the maritime zone. 
Surprising though it may seem at first there is much fertile 
land in the valleys separated from one another by wastes of 
desert. Inland, and behind the whole length of the shore- 
country, rise the Andes, birthplace of many streams which flow 
with fructifying effect into the Plains and onwards to the 
ocean, each stream the life-bringing artery of a small and com- 
pact world. The valleys — there are some sixty of them 
between northern Ecuador and central Chile — are of two 
sorts, determined by the character of their streams; for some 
of these are seasonal, flowing only during the highland rainy- 
season (October to May), while others are perennial, albeit 
losing a great proportion of their volume in the dry season, as 
much, according to Father Cobo — an early but sagacious ob- 
server — as nine-tenths of their volume. 
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Of the longer streams, for the most part perennial, it may 
be said that each passes through several natural phases. Tak- 
ing their rise in lakes or in melting snow and ice, or perchance 
in some spring, the waters rush precipitately downwards 
through narrow gorges in which there are but few human 
habitations. This initial phase lies within a transitional strip 
linking the coastland and the highland, a strip sometimes 
called ceja de la costa, ‘^eyebrow of the coast,’^ wherein the 
traveller from the sea finds that grasses and thickets begin to 
appear, cold to be felt and, in general, a foretaste of highland 
conditions to be experienced. The lower or western limit of 
the ceja de la costa is the sharply defined line below which 
rains do not descend save in abnormal years. The second 
phase of a characteristic river is one in which its waters roll 
rapidly and strongly through a V-shaped valley in whose 
bottom there is enough good soil to permit of agriculture on a 
small scale, the chief crops being foodstuffs. In the third 
phase, which is the coastal plain proper, the river, now much 
increased in volume by its confluents, flows placidly between 
fertile fields made abundantly productive by its moisture. It 
is within this third phase that civilizations of long ago took 
root and grew; it is there that the commercially important 
part of the seaboard is found to-day. In early times the people 
therein cultivated not only a wide range of food crops, but also 
many economically valuable plants such as cotton, maguey, 
toquilla (a riparian reed from which our so-called Panama hats 
are made, and which was anciently used for basket-work and 
for matting), numerous kinds of fruit-trees and of nut-bearing 
trees, and a great variety of herbs valuable as medicines and 
as delicious savories. In addition to these cultivated plants — 
or at any rate systematically utilized plants — there are two 
trees which grow here that demand a word of comment : the al- 
garroha and the ba?sa- wood tree. The former is a fantastically 
gnarled, knotted, and twisted thing rarely reaching to more 
than thirty feet in height, and having many shoots in all 
directions. Its roots grip the soil but shallowly, with the result 
that, when the tree has attained to some size, the winds incline 
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the trunk almost horizontally, causing the future spread of the 
trunk to assume all manner of fantastic shapes. Naturally 
enough, such a tree furnishes only a small amount of usable 
lumber, and that is full of knot-holes and irregular graining; 
yet the wood of the algarroba tree was the most common source 
in ancient times upon the coast for timbers in the construction 
of houses. The pleasantest feature of the algarroba, however, is 
the fact that it gathers great numbers of delightful song-birds 
which eat the insects in its flowers and build their nests in its 
tortuous branches. The balsa-wood tree, on the other hand, is 
tall and straight. Its wood has the quality of being exceedingly 
buoyant with the consequence that, from very early times, it 
has been used for the construction of balsas or rafts by the folk 
along the shore. As it is not a wood capable of sustaining 
stresses and strains, it has never been used much in build- 
ings.** 

In this favored territory of the third river-phase the soil is 
very rich because of the silt laid down upon it annually by the 
river when at flood and, moreover, the arable land was for 
centuries considerably extended by skilfully planned works of 
irrigation, many of which fell into disuse after the Spaniards 
came, in 1 530. Thus, at an early date, the coast valleys became 
the seat of an intensive and abundantly productive husbandry 
which cultivated potatoes, maize, squash, beans, sweet-pota- 
toes, peppers, all of which, supplemented by many fruits, nuts, 
and spices, gave the happy people of the coast one of the best 
vegetable diets the world has ever seen, and to comestibles of 
that kind they could add a vast variety of sea-food, and like- 
wise game-birds, venison, and other meats from the higher 
parts of their valleys. Yet, even in this terrestrial paradise, 
there was a natural foe: rain. True, it came only rarely; but, 
when it did come, it was all too apt to be a terribly destructive 
visitant.® 

Such are the chief characteristics of those coastal valleys 
whose streams are of the perennial type. Of the forty-four 
valleys on the Peruvian coast alone thirty-one have sources 
high enough on the western slopes of the Andes to ensure a 
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flow, albeit a greatly fluctuating flow, throughout the year. 
Certain other streams, now seasonal in character, may for- 
merly have been perennial. The Piura River is a case in point. 
That stream rises sufficiently well within the ceja de la costa, 
where annual rains descend, to ensure a perennial flow of 
water to its upper reaches ; yet, at the present time, and since 
before 1740, it is a seasonal stream in its lower course. The 
explanation of this situation, according to the modern people 
of the Piura Valley, is that formerly the western slope of the 
Andes was heavily forested but that, during the early part of 
the colonial period, it was gradually denuded of trees, with the 
result that the soil in the upper part of the drainage could no 
longer retain enough water to ensure a continuous flow. If this 
explanation be correct for the Piura River we may reasonably 
assume that it holds good also for other seasonal streams with 
high-lying sources.® 

In sharpest contrast to the valleys, wherein the most inten- 
sive agriculture has been practiced for centuries, the remainder 
of the coast is now altogether uncultivated and all but unin- 
habited. Along the very margin of the sea are sporadic ham- 
lets of fisher-folk, with here and there an oil-port or a shipping- 
centre; but for the most part the interfluvial deserts are 
picturesque and rather appalling wastes of wind-blown sand 
dotted by crescent-shaped dunes that wander with deliberate 
pace from sea to foot-hills, forever impelled by the prevailing 
south-westerly breezes. But the desert is not uniform through- 
out its length ; for, in the northern half of the Peruvian coast, 
it is low, some three or four hundred feet, at most, above the 
valley floors, and it slopes perceptibly towards the sea. Here 
and there rise from the general surface chains of dark and 
jagged hills, some of them close to the ocean. In the southern 
part of the coast, on the other hand, the desert plain lies at an 
altitude of two or three thousand feet above the sea, and the 
river itself, at a distance of only twenty miles from its mouth, 
is, as in the case of the Majes River, at an altitude of a thou- 
sand feet or more, and is hemmed in inexorably by the adja- 
cent, but even higher, desert plains."^ It is little to be won- 
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dered at, therefore, that in valleys of this type, let us say from 
that of Lomas southwards into northern Chile, no great 
cultural advances were ever made save as the result of outside 
influences. 

To sum up the cultural and historical significance of the 
coastal valleys it may be said — and the point will be dwelt 
upon at greater length in Chapter III — that the business of 
progressing from simple forms of culture to more complex 
forms was carried out in the relatively long and open valleys 
of the northern part of the coast rather than in the shorter 
and more shut-in valleys of the south. An exception to all 
general rules is the valley of the Huaraz or Santa River which 
consists of a freakish pocket in the western face of the Mari- 
time Cordillera. That majestic range splits into two parts of 
which the more westerly is known as the Cordillera Negra, or 
Black Cordillera. It is between 14,000 and 16,000 feet in 
height and has a grim, dark gray appearance and a very even 
sky-line. To the east of it rises the Cordillera Blanca, or White 
Cordillera, which is even higher and has lofty peaks, notably 
Huascaran, 22,000 feet, along its ridge. Between the two 
chains lies an amazing valley, the so-called Corridor of Huay- 
las, averaging over 25 miles in width, and having a length of 
about 125 miles and an average altitude of 8,100 feet above 
sea-level. Through it, in a northwardly direction, flows the 
Huaraz River with the towns of Recuay (9,900 feet above sea- 
level), Huaraz (9,800 feet), Yungay (7,500 feet), Caraz 
(6,600 feet), and Huaylas (7,000 feet) distributed down its 
length on or not far back from the river. North of the last- 
named town the stream takes a sharp turn to the left and, 
breaking its way through a deep chasm in the Black Cordillera, 
crosses the coastal desert and enters the Pacific Ocean. The 
Huaraz or Santa River — only the lower part of it being called 
by the latter name — is the longest and most varied stream on 
the Peruvian coast. 
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3, The Highlands and Their Valleys 

Behind, and far above, the long series of coastal valleys 
which we have been considering there lies yet another series 
of valleys which, from the historical standpoint, is equally 
important. In general it may be said that the highland zone or 
sierra consists, basically, of the immense elevated mass which 
is traversed in a north-south direction by the Maritime Cor- 
dillera on the west and, with interruptions, by the Central 
Cordillera and the Eastern Cordillera. These three major 
ranges are the loftiest portions of a lofty land; inferior only 
to them are sundry minor ranges which, in any less exalted 
region, would themselves be lauded as majestic mountains. 
As a rule both major and minor cordilleras lie in approximately 
a north-south direction; but between and among them are 
transverse ridges of various elevations which break up the 
montane mass into divers drainage-basins or valleys, to which 
Spanish writers apply the convenient term, hoya. 

In the highland part of what is now the Republic of Ecua- 
dor the drainage basins which lie along the intermontane 
plateau are relatively small and, for the Andes, comparatively 
low. The western limit of the Ecuadorian sierra may be said 
to be an arbitrary north-south line upon the western slope of 
the Maritime Cordillera at an altitude of from 2,000 to 4,000 
feet above the sea; and the eastern limit is a similar arbitrary 
north-south line at an altitude of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet 
on the eastern face of the mountains overlooking the immeas- 
urable wildernesses of Amazonia. Within these limits the 
longitudinal montane mass rears its vast bulk of which a 
justly renowned feature is the ‘‘avenue of volcanoes.^^ This 
consists of a double row of snow-clad volcanic peaks — some of 
them still smoking — which have between them a longitudinal 
tableland broken into small natural districts by transverse 
ridges lying roughly east and west. Of the volcanoes the two 
lowest are Mojanda, over 14,000 feet, and Imbabura, over 
15,000, and the two highest are Cotopaxi, about 19,600 feet, 
and Chimborazo, about 20,500 feet. 
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The valleys, which alone are historically important, lie 
between these stupendous but uninhabitable heights and vary 
in size and in elevation. To be brief it may be said that the 
average width of the Ecuadorian highlands is about 100 miles 
and its length about 350, giving an area of some 35,000 square 
miles from which something — perhaps 10,000 square miles — 
should be deducted to allow for lands too lofty and too bleak 
for sedentary occupation by mankind. In other words, an area 
of some 25,000 square miles, roughly equivalent to New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
added together, was available to societies of the pastoral and 
agricultural type, the elevation of the area in question varying 
between about 14,000 feet and about 7,000 feet. 

In Peru — to use modern nomenclature — the hoyas or drain- 
age areas are much larger and much more easily defined than 
they are in Ecuador. The northern half of the Peruvian high- 
lands is divided about evenly between the great hoya of the 
Maranon on the west and that of the Huallaga on the east. 
The southern margin of both is the transverse range known in 
geographical literature as the Nudo or Knot of Pasco; their 
lateral margins are, respectively, the Maritime Cordillera and 
the Central Cordillera, enclosing the Maranon Valley between 
them, and the Central Cordillera and the Eastern Cordillera 
which enclose the Huallaga Valley. Of the two the hoya of 
the Maranon is, historically, the more important. It is a siz- 
able territory, some 500 miles long from north to south and 
from 75 to 175 miles wide, which descends towards the north. 
Although this great area is low enough to be sub-tropical to 
tropical in character, its environmental conditions are not such 
as to have prevented the southern highlanders from extending 
their sway over a good part of it, particularly on the western 
or left bank of the wide Maranon River, Into the Huallaga 
Valley, on the other hand, they never succeeded in penetrating 
with any degree of permanence save in the highest and most 
southerly part, at Huanuco and in its vicinity. In short, the 
Maranon basin is one of those regions wherein no cultural 
progress was likely to be originated for the reason that it was 
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at once too enervating — being rather hot and humid — and too 
luxuriant in vegetation to stimulate such arts as agriculture, 
weaving, and pottery-making towards development beyond 
the initial stages. Nevertheless, it was also a region in which, 
once the higher types of culture were introduced, they could, 
under proper governmental supervision, be maintained. 

South of the Knot of Pasco the western bulwark of the 
sierra, that is, the Maritime Cordillera, continues to be as 
definite as ever and, on an average, somewhat higher, with 
many very lofty peaks along its ridge and with a goodly num- 
ber of practicable passes, some of which are higher above the 
sea than is the summit of Pikers Peak or that of Mont Blanc, 
likewise existing here and there. On the eastern side of this 
stupendous range there are three great drainage basins: those 
of the Man taro, the Apurimac, and the Urubamba (anciently 
Urupampa) Rivers. All three of them are tributaries to the 
majestic Ucayali River which flows through the forest country 
east of the highland zone. A fourth basin should, from a 
geographical standpoint, also be mentioned, that of the Peren6 
River, likewise a tributary of the Ucayali ; but, as in the case 
of the Huallaga basin, it is of almost no historical importance 
and so demands no further notice here. 

The three basins mentioned here combine to form the high- 
land plateau, about 9,500 to 13,000 feet above the sea, which 
has, in addition to the still loftier ridges which separate the 
drainage areas from one another, ramparts on the eastern side 
which mark it off from the low, hot, sylvan country beyond, 
ramparts, however, through which many streams make their 
way, roaring down through sonorous canyons called, graphi- 
cally enough, pongos, from puncu the Quechua word for gate- 
way or portal. The area included in these three drainage 
basins and the high-lying wastes between them measures about 
400 miles from north to south and about 150 miles from east 
to west ; all of the territory in question drains into the Amazon 
river-system. 

Travellers who have not previously thought much about the 
matter are always astonished when they are told that their 
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train — whether on the Central Railway of Peru or on the 
Southern Railway — is crossing the Continental Divide. It is 
little surprises like this that make travel in the Andean area 
so interesting. Such unexpected bits of knowledge likewise 
prepare one for statements like this: Cuzco, the ancient capi- 
tal of Ttahua-ntin-suyu, The Land of the Four Sections, other- 
wise the Inca Empire, lies in the drainage of the Amazon river- 
system. Yet this is true, for the small, torrential streams that 
flow through Cuzco pour themselves into the Urubamba, 
which is a tributary of the Ucayali, which in turn empties into 
the Maranon, just as that does into the Amazon. 

From the historical standpoint the Urubamba Valley and its 
tributaries form one of the two most important hoyas of the 
Andean highland zone, the other being the Titicaca basin, of 
which more will be said presently. 

What is there in the environmental complex of this hoya of 
the Urubamba that made it inevitable that it should become 
the birthplace, the cradle, the home, and the tomb of one of 
the most remarkable civilizations that mankind has ever con- 
structed? Lying on an average of about 11,000 feet above 
sea-level, that portion of it which is known as the Cuzco 
Valley, wherein took place the epochal developments referred 
to, is a temperate region capable of sustaining intensive agri- 
culture, and, moreover, is productive of the raw-materials for 
pottery, for textiles, for metal-working, and for architecture 
in stone. The mere physical presence of these advantageous 
circumstances is not enough, however, to explain the flowering 
of advanced culture in that region. In order to be made use of 
these elements must be able to draw upon a definite amount of 
human energy, ingenuity, and application. In such a climate 
as that of the Cuzco Valley man can supply these factors, 
thereby engendering culture by combining them with those 
other factors which were so bountifully supplied by Nature. 
In a clime more enervating man's energies would have beeu 
sapped by lassitude; in a colder, they would have been 
exhausted by the unremitting struggle to keep his body above 
the freezing-point and by anxiously hunting about for edible 
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matter. Here there was a felicitous balance of factors and, as 
a result, a great civilization was born. 

South of the headwaters of the Urubamba River rises 
another very important transverse ridge, called the Nudo or 
Knot of Vilcahota. A relatively easy pass, sometimes called 
the Pass of la Raya, sometimes the Pass of Vilcahota, leads 
southwards at an altitude of 15,000 feet above sea-level, serv- 
ing as a natural link between the nuclear region of the Inca 
Empire and that of its predecessor, the putative Tiahuanaco 
Empire. 

Crossing that Pass one enters the basin of Lake Titicaca, 
bounded by the Knot of Vilcahota on the north, the Maritime 
Cordillera on the west and the Eastern Cordillera — in these 
parts known as the Cordillera Real or Royal Cordillera — on 
the east. It is a territory which is some 120 miles wide and 
some 500 miles long, having towards its northern end the 
famous Lake of Titicaca (sometimes called Lake of Chucuito) 
which is about 40 miles wide and about 120 miles long, lying 
at an altitude of slightly over 12,500 feet above sea-level. 
Towards the south this immense area, roughly equal to Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts added together, 
is less definitely outlined than in the north for, instead of 
being enclosed by ranges, it falls away gradually beyond Lake 
Poopo to the great salares or salt-beds of Coipasa and Uyuni, 
which are, presumably, the vestiges of ancient lakes. 

A peculiarity of the Titicaca basin is its hydrography ; for, 
although the Lake of that name has many inlets, it has but 
one outlet, namely, the Desaguadero River, and that merely 
flows southeastwardly into Lake Poopo, which has no known 
outlet beyond a westward seepage into the salt-beds and an 
excessive amount of evaporation. The area in question, there- 
fore, has wide and deep Lake Titicaca at its northern end, 
Lake Poopo, at about 12,100 feet above sea-level, and the salt- 
beds of Coipasa and Uyuni, a little lower, at its southern end. 

It is the country immediately adjacent to Lake Titicaca that 
particularly demands the attention of the historian. Here, as 
when contemplating the Cuzco Valley, he must ask himself 
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just how and why this region produced a great civilization. 
Although it is more than 1,000 feet higher than the Cuzco 
Valley, the country around Lake Titicaca is, for some distance 
back from the shore, well below 14,000 feet, which is the up- 
ward limit of potato-cultivation. Agriculture was, therefore, 
possible — but under more difficult circumstances — and the 
other raw-materials for culture were also present, as were like- 
wise human energy, enterprise, and perseverance. Therefore, 
this is another region in which we need not be surprised to find 
that important cultural progress was inaugurated and carried 
forward to noteworthy culminations. 

Still further to the south and southwest we find a tangle of 
mountains which occupy southern Bolivia, northwestern 
Argentina, and the northern part of Chile; it is this wide and 
greatly varying region that modern geographers mean when 
they speak of the Desert and Puna of Atacama. Within this 
territory of some 390,000 square miles there were, as we shall 
see, some interesting cultural and historical developments ; but 
they were mainly brought into the territory from outside, 
rather than originated in it. This is due not so much to any 
lack inherent in the environment of those parts as it is to the 
circumstance that, being rather far south, the inland portions 
of these regions did not receive their first settlers until after 
considerable progress in culture had been made by the immi- 
grants who first moved into the territory in question. Only 
along the coast of Chile — which is merely a continuation of the 
Peruvian coastal desert — are there traces of relatively back- 
ward folk who, in all likelihood, had drifted southward down 
the shore, supporting themselves chiefly by fishing and by 
rudimentary agriculture.® 

Throughout the length of the Andean highlands two major 
geographical controls play their part in determining the man- 
ner of man’s existence there. These are: 1, altitude; 2, the 
courses of rivers. The distinction between the two is far from 
sharp; indeed, they overlap considerably. Altitude has to do 
primarily with such matters as heat and cold, as density and 
rarity of the air, and as the ability or non-ability of plants to 
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thrive at given levels. It is axiomatic that man lives most com- 
modiously in the valley-bottoms, in close proximity to waters 
that flow perennially between flat alluvial plains and their 
adjacent fans which, taken together, provide soil capable of 
sustaining the most intensive sort of husbandry. Above the 
level of such lands, and contiguous with them, is a belt of 
mountain-sides which, if painstakingly terraced and irrigated, 
is also capable of producing good crops. Above that again is 
another natural belt, one in which steppe conditions prevail, 
with grass and low shrubs growing abundantly and affording 
excellent pasturage for flocks at all seasons of the year. 
Finally, the highest of all, is the belt of the mountain-peaks 
where there is little vegetation and in the loftiest parts of 
which there are perennial expanses of ice and snow. In those 
great heights men live only with effort and never for any long 
stretch of time; their most elevated parts act now, as they 
have always done, as barriers that tend to keep the people of 
one valley from having constant contact with those in the 
valleys around them. Only by dint of special exertion, usually 
the product of some long-maturing social polity, can these bar- 
riers be over-ridden, and then only by special classes in the 
body politic.® The avenues whereby the governmental forces, 
whether ancient or modern, have spread themselves far and 
wide are the elevated passes already mentioned above, nearly 
all of them being over 13,000 feet above sea-level. 

As one might expect, the vegetable products of the highlands 
are less numerous in kind than those of the coast. Maize will 
not grow to advantage above 11,000 feet; but other food-crops, 
including the potato, the oca, the quinua (a cereal) and certain 
minor tubers, will grow up to 14,000 feet and, in sheltered 
spots, a trifle higher. Economically useful plants capable of 
existing at these altitudes are numerous: ichu or ychu grass 
which, growing in tufts, is browsed upon by llamas and vicunas 
as well as being used for thatch, matting, etc.; totora reed, 
plentiful on the margins of lakes and useful for basketry and 
for fashioning into boats or balsas of the kind so frequently 
seen on Lake Titicaca; the ^oZa-bush, which attains to a height 
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of a yard or more and is utilized as a fuel, its resinous wood 
and gluey leaves giving forth a sharp but not unpleasant odor; 
the llareta or yareta, a strange plant whose branches, growing 
compactly, carry a small, dense foliage at their extremities, a 
foliage so crowded together that it presents to the world a 
smooth, rounded surface like that of a moss-covered boulder 
and, when chopped into chunks ready for use as fuel, looks 
like so many greenish stones; and, finally among the vegetable 
fuels, there is the quinua or quenua tree — not to be confounded 
with the cereal called quinua — which is about the size of an 
olive-tree and is most valuable for firewood. This robust tree 
fears not the most rigorous conditions of the uplands, boldly 
and sturdily growing as it does almost up to the snow-line. In 
this respect it is rivalled by the tree called quishuar. This 
charming tree likewise superficially resembles the olive, but 
when it is in blossom it is a mass of lovely orange-colored 
flowers which give forth a delicious scent not unlike that of 
saffron. The blooms were ground up into a sort of powder or 
paste which gives a delightful flavor or color to foods much as 
saffron does. In addition to all this, the quishuar tree furnishes 
the highland Indians with tough wood suitable for the making 
of tacllas or ploughs, and for that purpose they have used it 
during many centuries.^® 

Of the animals useful to man in one way or another there 
are, in the sierra, a goodly number, prominent among them 
being, in addition to the wool-bearing llama and vicuna, the 
viscacha, a large edible rodent ; deer of several kinds ; the cui, 
an edible guinea-pig that abounds in the houses of the In- 
dians; the yutu, a sort of partridge; and several sorts of lake 
fish some of which are excellent for eating.^ ^ 

The sierra likewise supplied its inhabitants with an abun- 
dance of those mineral substances which were known and used 
in ancient times in the Andean area. Cori or curi, Quechua 
for gold, occurs widely throughout the highlands, as also in 
most parts of anciently civilized America, and it was exten- 
sively used from the earliest times; the same holds true for 
collque or silver. It is probable that copper, called anta in 
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Quechua, came into use somewhat later; and that tin, chay- 
anta, was probably still later, as was also lead, titi. Nor was 
there lacking a considerable variety of building-stone to which 
in Quechua the general term checorumi, literally work-stone, 
was applied, the work being performed by means of certain 
small but very hard and heavy stones generally known as 
vini}^ 

In a word, the highland zone, varying as between its deep 
and fertile valleys and its snow-clad solitudes far above, 
offered to mankind an amazing range of environmental condi- 
tions and of raw materials. 

4. The Forests or Montana 

Along the sunrise-greeting slopes of the Eastern Cordillera 
lies the long, narrow, roughly longitudinal strip which con- 
stitutes the third of the natural zones of the Andean area. In 
geographical parlance it is known as the ceja de la montaha, 
^‘eyebrow of the woodlands.” On the western side it dovetails 
with the plateau of the sierra, from which it slants away 
sharply towards the east. The topography of the ceja is best 
described as being an alternation of the lofty, jutting spurs of 
the Andes with deep valleys and canyons through which the 
hoyas of the highlands are drained of their superfluous waters ; 
in other words, the ceja links the mountains with the vast, 
damp, hot, river-veined sylvan wildernesses of Amazonia and 
of the River Plate drainage. 

The valleys of this zone are so many natural avenues leading 
from the sierra into the tropical montaha below. Here it is 
that the Trade-Winds, after sweeping across the lowlands, are 
forced upward by the rise of the land, with the result that the 
clouds which they carry are relieved of a great part of their 
moisture. It is, therefore, a zone of tropical conditions wherein 
Nature takes on terrifying proportions — terrifying luxuriance 
of vegetation, terrifying onrush of rivers, terrifying animal 
life. Never, at any rate so far as we now know, have either the 
lower portions of the ceja de la montaha or the montaha itself 
been the seat of any stable and advanced community; on the 
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contrary, they are properly the habitat of arboreal man in an 
archaic stage of culture beyond which progress is not possible 
save under very definite suasion from the outside world. 
Nevertheless, to certain highland folk — notably the Incas — the 
montana was always at once alluring and inimical. Guided by 
the water-courses pouring into it from their homelands, they 
sought repeatedly to penetrate its mysteries and to establish 
some kind of dominion over it. But invariably a force, 
invisible but irresistible, threw their acquisitive plans awry, 
preventing prolonged residence amid the humid tangle of the 
woodland world.^® 

5. Geographical Factors in the Shaping of Cultures 

During the course of the foregoing description of the Andean 
area I have commented now and then on the disabilities or 
abilities of sundry regions from the standpoint of cultural 
progress. In the next chapter I shall show how, because of the 
general conditions and phases of development surrounding the 
settlement of America as a whole, the Andean area was first 
peopled by folk all of whom had entered — if only to a slight 
extent — the archaic stage of cultural evolution; that is, even 
the humblest of them were possessed, at the time of their 
advent in the Andean area, of at least incipient forms of 
agriculture, pottery-making, and weaving. This being so, all 
that was necessary for them to attain to the forms of civiliza- 
tion to which, eventually, some of them did attain was to 
acquire a cultural impetus strong enough to carry them through 
the various grades of archaic culture and on into the stage of 
civilization. 

As we shall see in subsequent chapters, this profoundly 
significant transition took place only in a certain few of the 
regions into which the Andean area is divided. Does this mean 
that there is some special combination of geographical factors 
which engenders in man an ability to achieve the transition? 
The best way to gain a satisfactory reply to this query is to 
re-examine the divers regions where progress from archaic to 
post-archaic culture was made. 
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First of all let us look again at the coast of Peru, bearing this 
special problem in mind the while. There we find a very 
warm, perhaps even a hot, climate, a rich soil (concentrated, 
to be sure, in valleys contiguous to rivers), and a great variety 
of plant, animal, and mineral raw materials potentially ca- 
pable of being employed for the building of advanced culture. 
Upon examining each of these points in turn we discover that, 
although the climate was very warm, it was not uninvigorat- 
ing, this fact being due to the dryness of the atmosphere, and to 
the circumstance that, owing to the off-shore presence of the 
cool Humboldt current, the nights are cool and bracing; the 
up-shot of all this is that man is enabled to maintain a fairly 
high level of energy. The rich soil made tillage easy and 
profitable; the presence of plentiful water made irrigation 
feasible and beneficial ; the existence of wild plants susceptible 
to cultivation vigorously encouraged farming; the populous- 
ness of the sea and of the rivers impelled the people early to 
develop an admirable technique as fishermen, and in like fash- 
ion the profusion of game among the foothills led them to 
become adroit hunters, using both by land and by sea, when 
in quest of animal food, tools and methods far superior to 
those which primitive men employ for like purposes ; the dense 
growth along the river margins of reeds suitable for basketry 
and for mat-making; the sufficient occurrence of clays and 
pigments acceptable to potters favored improvement in the 
making of jars, bowls, dishes and other vessels capable of 
becoming media for the artistic genius of the people; and, 
finally, the material for adobe being readily obtainable, and 
algarroba wood (not entirely satisfactory, but still serviceable) 
being ubiquitously present, the necessary ingredients for archi- 
tecture were at hand. 

Turning now to the Titicaca basin, what do we find? The 
climate is cold and damp but, for a large-lunged folk, tolerably 
stimulating; husbandry is favored by the existence of many 
food-plants and economically useful plants of kinds already 
mentioned above ; weaving draws upon the wool of llamas and 
vicunas; copper and other metals wherewith tools can be fash- 
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ioned abound; excellent stuff wherewith to fashion pots is 
plentiful; and, finally, various sorts of stone of unsurpassed 
merit for architectural and sculptural purposes occur copiously. 

In the Cuzco Valley practically the same situation prevails 
with the single difference that the climate is somewhat less 
austere and less taxing to the human organism. 

All three of these regions, then, display the presence of a 
wide range of raw materials for culture conjoined with climatic 
conditions which energize man sufficiently to utilize them to 
the fullest extent. These regions, therefore, stand in sharp 
contrast to, let us say, the Maranon basin where, although raw 
materials for culture are not wanting, men, depressed and 
enervated by the climate, cannot progress to their fullest 
capabilities; or, again, they stand in contrast to the narrow, 
deep, and relatively stony gorges along the southernmost 
shore of Peru and in northernmost coastal Chile, gorges where- 
in raw materials for culture may exist but where man, 
psychologically restrained by the frowning bluffs about him, 
does not expand his imagination and expend himself in con- 
structive labor as he does in the kindlier and more open valleys 
farther north. 

In short, I gather from all this that, in order that the transi- 
tion from archaic to post-archaic culture may be effected, a 
perfect balance must be achieved between the sum of Nature’s 
offerings and man’s ability and readiness to utilize them. Put 
energetic men in a stimulating clime which, however, chances 
to lack materials wherewith they can work culturally and they 
will either stand still or else retrogress — unless, as usually hap- 
pens, they save their souls by moving to more propitious sur- 
roundings; put other men in a Paradise replete with every 
conceivable substance for the construction of the most exalted 
forms of civilization and then nearly suffocate them with hot, 
damp, breathless air, and they will, at best, remain in the stage 
of culture which they had on arriving under those conditions 
or, more likely, they will drop back from mere lassitude, into a 
state of primitiveness. 

Environment, therefore, is not the total causation in culture- 
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shaping; but it is, beyond doubt, the most conspicuous single 
factor. It works in two ways: in presenting raw materials and 
in helping to prepare human mentality to utilize them. It 
likewise functions importantly in furnishing men with trade- 
routes such as coast-lines, rivers, passes, whereby alien 
materials and fecundating new ideas may come into a given 
region. But there is still an indefinable factor which may best 
be designated quite frankly as Xy the unknown quantity, 
apparently psychological in kind. If x be in harmony with the 
environmental factors — and it is so comparatively rarely — 
culture will progress and civilization will be constructed, to 
continue, we may suppose, until x ceases to be in harmony 
with the environmental factors. From this it follows that, if x 
be not the most conspicuous factor in the matter, it certainly 
is the most important, the most fate-laden. When, through a 
tardily completed understanding of the significance of life, we 
achieve mastery over x, then, and not until then, shall we cease 
to be a race of biped ants and, consummating our age-old 
desire, join the immortal gods. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE EARLIEST CULTURES IN THE ANDEAN AREA 

The origins of the native race of America and of its varying 
degrees and kinds of culture have long stirred the imaginations 
and the intellects of many people. During three centuries and 
more men have been making widely divergent conjectures con- 
cerning the problem of how America was peopled and how its 
various societies and polities came into being. Picturesque, 
alluring theories have been formulated with conviction and 
eloquence only to be refuted by arguments set forth with equal 
sincerity, arguments productive chiefly, it must be confessed, 
of more or less hysterical re-aflSrmation of the original thesis. 
So it has gone on, this ancient quest for truth, from century to 
century, always amid a hail of words by no means always wise 
and courteous. Regarding the matter in the broad, as it were, 
one may truly say that the prolonged discussion has been 
largely a battle between imagination and reasoning, the former 
fostering all manner of quaint and attractive propositions to 
the effect that this or that American civilization came from 
here or from there in far distant portions of our globe, the 
latter patiently displaying the difference between man-as-an- 
animal and man-as-a-creator-and-bearer-of-culture. 

This is not the proper occasion, however, for dealing with 
the matter in detail. The scope of this book permits me to give 
only a brief outline of the subject as it has been seen in the 
past and to present the currently accepted opinions of reliable 
scientists. 

First of all I will touch briefly upon the theory that the 
native race of America was originated in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and derived no part of its blood from elsewhere. This 
theory assumes the presence of mankind in America in geologi- 
cally ancient times, that is, in the glacial and interglacial 
periods. Various claims have been made in widely scattered 
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localities of America that traces of immensely antique man 
have been found ; but in every case of the kind the implacable 
light of scientific examination has shown that the pretended 
age or the pretended nature of the relics was either erroneous 
or else extremely doubtful.^ Of particular interest for us is the 
claim at one time sustained by Dr. Hiram Bingham that 
remains of geologically ancient man had been found near 
Cuzco, in southern Peru ; for, subsequently, it was shown that 
those remains were neither entirely human nor ancient, in 
which finding of science Dr. Bingham himself handsomely 
concurred when the evidence was complete.^ The present 
opinion of competent authorities is, then, that mankind 
regarded merely as animals did not originate in this Western 
Hemisphere. 

Logically it follows that, if man was not autochthonous in 
America, he must have come thither from some other part of 
the earth. Dr. Hrdlicka, in the course of many years of the 
most intensive sort of field work has proved that man, 
regarded merely as an animal, is not of American origin and 
that, on the contrary, as the result of a series of unpremedi- 
tated, accidental, and long-continued migrations, a portion of 
the human race reached America from Siberia by way of the 
Aleutian Islands — formerly a part of the mainland — and 
Alaska. The migrants were members of the yellow-brown race 
of Asia and Polynesia. Their drift into America, the begin- 
ning of which may be dated approximately as from 25,000 to 
10,000 years ago, was chiefly the result of pressure arising from 
the natural increase in population and the resultant shortage 
of food in their homeland. It is obvious that the antiquity of 
even the earliest movements of this kind was as nothing in 
comparison with that of the populations of Asia represented 
by the Java Man (450,000 years) and the various interglacial 
populations of Europe.^ 

The primitive migrations into America from Asia were the 
result of no fixed plan, nor were they confined to any one 
period. They were wholly fortuitous and they continued wave 
upon wave for thousands of years, the latest wave being, per- 
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haps, that represented by the Eskimos in northernmost Amer- 
ica. Having arrived in this hemisphere, mankind continued to 
drift at random, to trickle, to percolate in exploratory groups 
that fearfully made their way through primordial wildernesses 
where no man had ever passed before. Thus, to an accompani- 
ment of anxieties and hesitations, man pressed constantly on- 
wards until every region of America had received its first 
representatives of the human race. It was an unsystematic 
and protracted process exactly similar to that whereby the 
birds and the beasts were distributed over the continents. 

So much for the advent of man, zoologically considered, in 
America. It is now necessary to differentiate, and sharply, 
between man as an animal and man as an originator and 
bearer of culture. It is likely that the earliest migrants were 
extremely primitive in their mode of living and that as time 
went on the successive waves of newcomers displayed some 
measure, if only a slight one, of progress. There is no evidence, 
however, that any of them had passed beyond the hunter-and- 
fisher stage of being, nor that anything like a sedentary and 
regulated social system had been developed by them. On the 
contrary, it is now generally believed by those best qualified to 
have an opinion that all the advancement towards high 
material and intellectual culture which was subsequently made 
by some of the descendants of the initial settlers was made in 
America with slight, if any, help from outside. 

Since no American populations are old in a geological sense, 
and since all American civilizations took their rise some thou- 
sands of years after the advent of man in this hemisphere, it 
naturally follows that no American civilization can be ex- 
tremely old. The admirable archaeological work of Professor 
Byron Cummings at Cuicuilco, near Coyoacan, Mexico, makes 
it clear that the greatest age which can safely be ascribed to 
any fairly advanced culture is 5,000 years.^ Most of the high 
civilizations of America were beyond doubt much less old 
than this. 

Fortunately we possess a chronological guide — albeit one 
that is far from being wholly satisfactory — useful as an aid in 
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gauging the antiquity of the various Andean cultural phases 
and periods. It is afforded us by the calendrical inscriptions 
of the Mayas of Yucatan and of northern Guatemala, supple- 
mented by written matter left to us by the Mayas and by the 
advanced native folk of Mexico. In short a situation exists in 
America that is faintly analogous to that in the Mediterranean 
world of pre-classical times wherein the inscriptions and other 
remains abounding in Egypt afford a dating-gauge for the 
early periods of civilization in Crete. 

Before proceeding to note the chief notches in the dating- 
gauge mentioned it is necessary to digress briefly in order to 
look at certain aspects of American culture as a whole. Our 
present knowledge indicates, as I have said above, that the 
initial settlers and the successive waves of immigrants were in 
a primitive hunter-and-fisher stage of culture. But, indubi- 
tably, there were variations between one group and another: 
some were better hunters than their neighbors and so lived 
better; some had this or that local advantage — such as good 
supplies of flints for tools — which enabled them to construct 
more satisfactory shelters wherein to live; some were gifted 
with peculiar cleverness in adapting to their needs the grow- 
ing things around them, thereby taking the first steps towards 
a future science of agriculture; some were blessed by the 
presence of reeds and grasses capable of being made into 
basket-work, which was, perhaps, the common ancestor of the 
seemingly divergent arts of the weaver and the potter. 

Notwithstanding the minor irregularities of these sorts in 
the general cultural level, it remained true that, so long as the 
people remained nomadic or semi-nomadic, their lives 
remained a struggle in which nearly all of their strength was 
absorbed in the grim task of winning a bare subsistence. As 
the centuries rolled by, however, even the most backward 
made some degree of progress, while at the same time the 
most advanced took longer forward steps, until, by slow 
degrees, each one of the countless family and kinship groups 
made its way into a locality that suited it suflSciently to permit 
of its taking root with something very like permanence. 
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It was on taking possession of their habitats, and on becom- 
ing settled therein, that the formerly nomadic groups were 
able to enter in upon a cultural phase which, for want of a 
better term, we must call the archaic culture. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this important change did not take place 
all at once. Some groups arrived at that point early; others 
followed at different dates; still others never passed beyond 
the hunter-and-fisher stage. The best criterion is the presence 
of pottery, no matter how crude, of agriculture, no matter how 
rudimentary, or of weaving, no matter how primitive; if any 
or all of these cultural elements are found associated with a 
given people it may be safely said that their culture was 
archaic, that is, post-nomadic or post-primitive. It does not 
follow, of course, that a people who attained to the archaic 
stage of culture, as that term is here used, dropped their 
ancient means of livelihood ; on the contrary, they hunted and 
they fished with increased efficiency because of the better 
implements therefor with which their enlarged technological 
repertory provided them. 

Like the primitive or purely hunter-and-fisher stage of cul- 
ture, the succeeding archaic stage was merely a phase in the 
general series of cultural evolution; at one time or another 
most American regions have had populations that were, at 
least temporarily, in the archaic stage of material and intellec- 
tual development. Indeed, at the present day, certain archaic 
cultures still exist : in Amazonia and the Guianas, in the Gran 
Chaco disputed by Bolivia and Paraguay, in Tierra del Fuego, 
to name but a few examples. It is apparent, therefore, that 
it is as great a mistake to regard the archaic culture as repre- 
sentative of any one locality as it is to regard it as representa- 
tive of any one point in time. On the contrary, it is a phase of 
culture which may or may not be ancient, but which always 
underlies any higher brands of civilization that a given region 
may have possessed or may possess at present. Properly 
regarded, cultural evolution is like a flight of steps, the lowest 
landing of which is the primitive, the second landing of which 
is the archaic, the third is barbaric civilization, and so on, the 
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steps between the several landings being the abovementioned 
variations in point of excellence that characterize all the 
phases. Incidentally, one wonders at times whither this stair- 
way will lead us; perchance towards some frightful drop into 
— what? 

The archaic landing, then, is that stage in the evolution of 
human industries in which germinated, and in a measure grew, 
various material techniques with their associated intellectual 
ideas. In a word, it contained the rudiments of and the prep- 
arations for barbaric civilization. The variations within the 
limits of the archaic phase were considerable, just as the varia- 
tions within the primitive phase which underlay it had been 
so. In both cases the divergences were the product of varying 
response to the environment or of varying degrees of advan- 
tageousness in the environment of the groups concerned. 

Just as these factors determined the contrasting qualities 
between one representative of the archaic phase and another, 
so did they determine the degree to which a given group was 
able, in due course, to pass beyond it. The archaic cultural 
phase was that wherein not only the arts of prime importance 
— pottery, weaving, and agriculture — but also such auxiliary 
arts as wood-carving, stone-working, bone-graving, animal- 
taming (as a first step in domestication), and social organiza- 
tion, had their inception. The process of passing beyond and 
upwards from the archaic landing, therefore, was marked by 
the attainment of mastery over the fundamental technique of 
each of these. The technological significance of that passing 
upward lies in the fact that man was thereby released from 
the necessity of finding out how to employ his materials and 
was set free to progress in his treatment of them with an ever- 
increasing sureness of workmanship which brought in its wake 
all manner of advancement in a multitude of directions. 

Some peoples of America never managed to achieve the pas- 
sage upward to which I refer, and as a result they have, as it 
were, remained upon the archaic landing. In most cases this 
has been their misfortune — if it be one — rather than their 
fault. Other peoples have climbed up the steps which repre- 
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sent progressive elaboration of the archaic culture but have 
stopped short before reaching the landing which symbolizes 
the simplest form of barbaric civilization ; others, again, have 
boldly trodden that landing and have gone steadily upwards 
from it until they stood upon the landing which we may term 
the feudalistic and agricultural type of civilization. This last, 
like all the stages of development which preceded it, had its 
variations, and wide ones at that. 

No native peoples of America climbed higher than did the 
Mayas and the folk of Mexico in the north and the ancient 
Andeans — or rather, some among them — in the south. Had 
they gone much further upwards than they did, they would 
have reached the landing best designated as the international 
type of civilization, that in which most of Europe found itself 
from the fall of the Roman Empire to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. We, at present, and somewhat to our bewilderment, are 
on a landing which may be called that of mechanized civiliza- 
tion, one in which the members of the human body, hitherto 
the principal tools wherewith man has performed his tasks, 
have been largely and increasingly replaced by machines. 
What lies beyond this stage none of us can know ; at times we 
suspect that it is not wholly pleasant. 

In the scheme of cultural evolution each landing represents 
an accumulation of wisdom and experience inherited from the 
stages already passed through. In this sense the various grades 
of the barbaric and of the feudalistic-agricultural civilizations 
of America are derivatives from the archaic culture. At the 
same time, the race of America is a derivative from the primi- 
tive immigrants from Asia, but only in a zoological sense ; for 
we must bear in mind the fact that, as the primitive migra- 
tions took place before men anywhere had reached the archaic 
stage of culture, before they had ceased to be primitive and 
nomadic, all subsequent cultural advancement in this hemi- 
sphere took place here, and was achieved long after the initial 
peopling of America. 

No part of the subsequent advancement is more spectacular 
and more impressive than that compassed by the Mayas in 
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Central America. Moreover, as I have said above, their his- 
tory is dated, not only in the earliest perceptible periods of 
their civilization, but also in every part of its career. To begin 
with, we have, as Dr. Sylvanus Griswold Morley has pointed 
out, every reason to believe that the Mayas originated in the 
region now occupied by the Huasteca, on the Atlantic coast 
of the Mexican state of Vera Cruz and in the country behind 
it, a region wherein the language is Maya but wherein no trace 
of the Maya hieroglyphic and calendrical systems has ever 
been found. Dr. Morley then goes on to show that the earliest 
dated object representing the Maya culture, the Tuxtla Stat- 
uette, 98 B. C., was found at San Andres de Tuxtla which is 
roughly mid-way between the Huasteca country and the re- 
gion occupied by the Old Empire of the Mayas. Finally, he 
shows that two objects come from well within the Old Empire 
territory; for we have the Leyden Plate, dated 60 A. D. and 
Stela 9 at Uaxactun, dated 68 A. D. Furthermore, Dr. Morley 
makes it very clear that the Mayas passed from the primitive 
or hunter-and-fisher stage to the archaic stage of culture be- 
fore they left the Huasteca country. 

We may now turn to evidence, presented by Dr. Herbert J. 
Spinden, relative to the date at which the hieroglyphic and 
calendrical systems of the Mayas came into being. He dem- 
onstrates the probability that the Maya calendar was invented 
and put into working order between 613 and 580 B. C.® 

To continue, as briefly as possible, with Maya history, a 
synopsis of its chief historical periods will be presented. 

The so-called Old Empire of the Mayas, which rose, flour- 
ished and waned between 50 and 700 A. D., occupied a terri- 
tory measuring approximately 225 miles on a side in country 
that is now divided between the Mexican state of Yucatan, 
the republic of Guatemala, and British Honduras. The area 
described is to-day a tangled wilderness of forests, lakes, 
streams and mountains; but in those first seven centuries of 
our Era more than twenty-five majestic cities flourished there, 
each one distinguished by the presence of inscribed monu- 
ments, altars, and pyramided temples all wrought of stone and 
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imperishably dignified,® each one the seat of a beauty-loving 
people whose artisans fashioned all manner of exquisite ob- 
jects in pottery, stone, wood and other materials^ In short, 
the Old Empire civilization of the Mayas was worthy to be 
compared — in spite of certain material lacks which will be 
noted later — with any that existed in Europe prior to the In- 
dustrial Revolution, worthy also to be compared with any of 
the civilizations of antiquity in Asia or in Africa. And this 
amazing civilization, be it remembered, was the work of Amer- 
ican “Indians” without help from any alien civilized people. 

The greatest intensity and vigor of the Old Empire fell in 
the latter part of its history, roughly between 450 and 700 
A. D. It was in that period that the most sightly cities were 
flourishing and the most memorable art was being produced, 
in short, that the Mayas were winning for themselves a mer- 
ited immortality. But it was likewise a period rich in the ma- 
terials whereof disaster is made ; for various factors were work- 
ing with cumulative effect towards dissolution. Chief among 
them may be mentioned a general enervation of the physical 
forces and of the morale of the people, coupled with a general 
decadence of their morale through super-sophistication op- 
erating in large measure through the channels of a priestcraft 
which had gone rancid. As Dr. Spinden has pointed out,® the 
flamboyant and extravagant art of the latter part of the Old 
Empire period, although it is weirdly beautiful to our eyes, in 
truth is expressive of an unwholesome psychological and phys- 
ical state on the part of its producers. In addition to subtle, 
intangible moral factors such as those here indicated, there 
were, as Dr. Morley and Dr. Ellsworth Huntington have 
shown,® from about the beginning of the seventh century A. D., 
climatic changes in Maya-land which were in the highest de- 
gree hostile to a continuation of high material culture there. 
Conditions of extreme wetness prevailed which made agricul- 
ture almost impossible and raised to the nth power the always 
wasteful methods of husbandry pursued by the Mayas. In 
order to combat the implacable luxuriance of the forest growth 
which sprang up overwhelmingly in the humid warmth of the 
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earth and of the atmosphere, the Mayas resorted to a sys- 
tematic burning-off of the trees and shrubs upon their planta- 
tions. Although the charred remnants of the woody growths 
entered the soil and benefited it, the very burning which pro- 
duced them consumed the humus in the soil itself with the 
result that, after each successive burning, a longer and longer 
period became necessary in order to permit the trees and 
shrubs to grow anew in the fields. There was, consequently, 
a perennial conflict between the benefit derived from the 
charred ashes of the burnt trees and the harm arising from the 
destruction of humus by the fire.^® 

The up-shot of all these factors in combination was that the 
region occupied by the Old Empire became intolerable to a 
highly civilized agricultural people during the course of the 
seventh century A. D. It need not surprise us, therefore, that, 
beginning about 450 and continuing onwards until nearly 700, 
there should have been an increasingly strong centrifugal 
movement from the Old Empire. At first, no doubt, this 
movement was in the nature of a colonial enterprise, the prod- 
uct of a strong and proud people’s wish to win new territories 
for themselves; but, as time wore on, and as the conditions 
already described became more and more overpowering, the 
colonial off-shoots ceased to be, as it were, imperialistic ges- 
tures and became the despair-engendered move of a doomed 
people away from a habitat that had become obnoxious. Prop- 
erly regarded this process is a sophisticated version of that 
whereby the primordial migrants were impelled to enter Amer- 
ica from Asia and to distribute themselves over the face of 
the continent. In the present case, however, the degree of 
sophistication was great. Although fear was its main motive 
it was not a movement without order and plan; rather, it was 
true colonization, determined by social and economic consid- 
erations and carried out by an excellently organized govern- 
mental machine. In this respect, at least in its inception, the 
colonizing period of the Old Empire Mayas was more nearly 
akin to the colonial enterprizes of the ancient Greeks than to 
the fortuitous wanderings of the first settlers of America. 
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At first, during the period of Maya colonization — chiefly in 
a northerly direction, towards the upper part of Yucatan — 
material and intellectual culture bade fair to maintain them- 
selves at a high level. But, for causes at which we can only 
guess — climatic conditions, wars, pestilence, who knows what? 
— there followed, in the new habitat, between 690 and 990, 
three centuries of decided cultural decline. It was a period 
analogous in quality to the so-called Dark Ages in Europe. 

From 990 to 1200, however, there was, in northern Yuca- 
tan, a notable recrudescence of cultural strength, and during 
more than two centuries new cities, fully as splendid as the 
now abandoned capitals of the south had been, were founded, 
grew, and flourished, forming the New Empire of the Mayas. 
It was a time of peace, prosperity and artistic productiveness. 
But at the end of the period internecine strife between the 
various cities and between their ruling dynasties sprang up, 
greatly weakening the Maya people as a whole, a fact of which 
the powerful Toltecs of Mexico made use in order to establish 
their hegemony over Yucatan. Lasting from 1201 to 1458, the 
Toltec period was filled with brilliant achievement, but it 
contained the materials for eventual explosion, and after 1458 
the Maya-Toltec culture of Yucatan burst into many hostile 
parts, inaugurating a second decline in civilization which 
lasted until the Spaniards entered the country 

The significance for us of the facts presented in this all too 
long digression may be summed up under various heads, as 
follows: 

1. The archaic cultural phase, succeeding to the primitive, 
hunter-and-fisher phase of culture brought into America by 
the original migrants from Asia, was very widely distributed 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, and in various regions 
it lasted into modern times, albeit in others it was superseded 
by more advanced types of culture. Because of its catholic 
character we are constantly finding representatives of its in- 
dustries in widely separated regions. An artifact of archaic 
type from one region will often closely resemble one of analo- 
gous kind from far away ; but a resemblance of that sort does 
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not denote contact between the folk of the two regions; on 
the contrary, it merely shows that, at one time or another, 
the folk of both regions passed through the archaic phase. 
Moreover, they may have done so at about the same period, 
or, with equal likelihood, they may have done so at widely 
separated periods. To cite here but one out of possible hun- 
dreds of specific examples I will call attention to the crude 
stone carvings reported on by Dr. S. K. Lothrop as occurring 
at Finca Arevalo, in Guatemala, and certain equally crude 
stone carvings from near Oruro, in Bolivia, described by my- 
self. In both may be seen the same mode of fashioning the 
eyes and mouths, and the same lack of noses — these last being 
too intricate for the inchoate artistry of the archaic carvers. 

2. The chronology of the Mayas, nowadays resting upon 
an almost complete understanding of their calendrical inscrip- 
tions, is important for us in two respects : 

A. The Tuxtla Statuette, bearing a Maya date equal to 98 
B. C., is in style fairly well advanced archaic, and is compara- 
ble in an aesthetic way to a class of anthropomorphic figures, 
without inscriptions, which were found under stelae of Old 
Empire date at Copan and at a site near Guatemala City. 
There is an interesting contrast here between the archaic 
Tuxtla Statuette, which bears the earliest Maya date of which 
we know, and the archaic figures from Copan and Guatemala 
City, none of which is dated. It has long been a question in 
my mind whether the inscription on the Tuxtla Statuette was 
not engraved long after the figure itself was wrought. But 
that is beside the point for the present; for, in any case, it is 
quite clear that the Mayas passed through their archaic phase 
before their hieroglyphic and calendrical systems were per- 
fected, certain pronounced archaic characteristics persisting 
into the period when hieroglyphs had become common. This 
last fact comes out very strongly in the chirography — if that 
term be permissible — of the Leyden Plate (60 A. D.) and of 
various early inscriptions at Uaxactun and Tikal, mentioned 
by Dr. Morley^® as displaying the influence of archaic tech- 
nique. It follows from all this that the migrants from Central 
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America who, accidentally and unsystematically, filtered, gen- 
eration after generation, along the Isthmus and onwards into 
South America, bearing with them culture of the archaic sort, 
must have set out upon their prolonged Odyssey before even 
the beginnings of writing were made in Central America. 
Spurious claims to the contrary notwithstanding, science has 
never discovered in South America a single trace of writing 
among the native populations. Had even a start been made 
towards the development of the Maya hieroglyphic system at 
the time that the members of the Maya stock who began the 
long flitting through the unknown solitudes beyond the home- 
land, it would have been inevitable that they should carry 
with them the germs of the science of writing. But they did 
not, and we may say, therefore, that the archaic phase of cul- 
ture was borne into South America prior to 613 B. C. — how 
much prior, who can tell? It was borne thither, moreover, not 
by direct descendants of the historic, calendar-using Mayas, 
but by near kinsmen of theirs who, for motives at which we 
can only guess, pushed southwards from and far beyond the 
territory wherein the Old Empire was later to come into being. 

B. Having penetrated South America, having distributed 
themselves along the seacoasts, and having invaded the vast 
hinterland of the southern continent, the archaic peoples pro- 
ceeded little by little to find permanent habitats, as indicated 
on page 32, wherein they took root and grew, each group ac- 
cording to its response to and employment of the environment. 
Regarding these statements, it will be observed that the mi- 
grants were all on the archaic plane of culture, rather than on 
the primitive, hunter-and-fisher plane. So far as I can see, 
there were never people in South America whose culture was 
so low that it could not be considered at least a low archaic 
culture. Furthermore, it seems to me probable that hunger 
was the chief motive for the infiltration into South America, 
and it is not likely that that impelling force could have been 
operative in pre-archaic times in Central America, for there 
was a plentiful area suitable for the nascent agriculture of a 
sparse population. It is well, nevertheless, to admit that there 
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may have been a still earlier infiltration of primitive folk in 
a pre-archaic stage of development, whose traces may lie bur- 
ied in the shell-mounds along the shores of Brazil. Even so, 
it is safe to say that the earliest discernible forms of culture in 
South America in general and in the Andean area in particular 
were archaic rather than primitive. 

It is now necessary briefly to mention a series of theories as 
to the origins of culture in America which have been pre- 
sented during the past three hundred years to the attention 
of the public. It has been claimed, on a basis of superficial re- 
semblances between monuments and artifacts of America and 
those of various parts of the Eastern Hemisphere, that the 
civilizations of the so-called New World took their rise from 
here and there in Asia, Africa, Europe or Oceania. Nearly all 
claims of this kind fail to make the very important distinction 
between man-as-an-animal and man-as-a-bearer-of-culture. 
The conformation of the land-masses of the world is such that 
it is most unlikely that any considerable numbers of mankind 
should have reached America save by way of the route from 
Siberia to Alaska. True, sporadic groups of current-borne and 
wind-blown mariners might have arrived on one part or an- 
other of the American coast, bearing with them a mariners' 
version of this or that Old World culture; but such groups, if 
indeed they did so arrive, could not have given rise to the 
American race, nor could they even have moulded to any con- 
siderable extent the evolution of cultures already existent in 
America. It is the French school of anthropological thought 
who have most energetically propagated the concept that 
America was populated from Oceania — from Polynesia and 
Melanesia for choice — their chief arguments being of the lin^ 
guistic variety. This line of reasoning loses its cogency, how- 
ever, when one reflects that the Oceanic peoples, no less than 
the American, were offshoots from the antique population of 
Asia and that, consequently, it is wholly to be expected that 
their languages should now and then resemble one another. 

In view of all these considerations, it may be asserted that 
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the archaic phase of culture was not only very widely distrib- 
uted in America but also that it was present in every part of 
the world wherein the people have progressed beyond the 
hunter-and-fisher stage of development. From this it follows 
that when, in due course, growth took place beyond the archaic 
phase, the arts and industries of America were bound to re- 
semble those of other countries where similar advancement 
was going on. Such similarities are not, however, evidences of 
direct contact between distant civilizations; on the contrary 
they merely prove that, given the same or nearly the same 
starting-points, and given similar environments, human minds 
will tend to develop in a more or less uniform manner. After 
all, pots cannot have more than a certain number of shapes, 
be it in Peru or in Egypt ; doorways cannot take more than a 
certain number of forms, be it in Mexico or in China; head- 
dresses cannot display more than a certain number of varia- 
tions, be it in Yucatan or in Africa. The bournes within which 
the human mind and the human hand can function are in 
truth rather limited everywhere, and the intellects of men in 
this or that plane of development the world over are there- 
fore bound to create objects for the use and delight of their 
makers which vary only between certain not very distant ex- 
tremes.^^ 

Certain aspects of the archaic culture in the Andean area 
remain to be discussed. If we look upon the question from the 
geographical angle, we find that there were three main routes 
by which wandering families and clans could — and no doubt 
did — enter that part of South America which specially con- 
cerns us. 

The first of these possible routes is the shoreline of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, from Central America to Panama and thence on- 
wards indefinitely along the western shore of South America. 
This route is of importance in two respects: First, it is prob- 
able that those groups which followed it commenced their 
journey on the Pacific side of Central America, that is, in a 
region where no traces of Old Empire civilization have been 
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found, but in which certain languages were spoken that had 
distinct affinity with the Maya tongue, a combination of facts 
which seems to indicate that, like the Huasteca, the migrants 
were archaic, pre-calendar-and-hieroglyph-using Mayas, i. e., 
near kinsmen, as I have said above on page 40, of the his- 
torical Mayas; second, the marshy and jungly character of 
much of the country along this route made it inevitable that 
a goodly proportion of the wandering be done by sea, rude 
rafts and crude canoes being used to get about in. Why peo- 
ple whom force of circumstances obliged to become partly ac- 
quatic in habit never developed — so far, at any rate, as we 
now know — anything equal to the admirable boats used by 
the ancestors of the Maoris and by most of the other folk of 
Oceania is one of South America’s multitude of unanswered 
questions. As will be pointed out in Chapter VIII, there is no 
trace of a well-advanced sea-faring technique in South Amer- 
ica, and this fact does much to refute the claim that the peo- 
ples of Oceania, proficient navigators as they were, gave rise 
to the population of the Andean area. 

The second possible route is that marked out by the north- 
wardly flowing Cauca and Magdalena Rivers. By passing up- 
wards and southwards along their valleys, with long pauses in 
which the archaic culture was fostered and even, to some ex- 
tent, made to advance, a migrant folk would eventually find 
itself in the highlands of Colombia, whence it would be a rela- 
tively simple matter to penetrate still farther southwards along 
the inter-Andean plateaux of Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, the 
process necessitating, of course, many hundreds of years. 

The third, which concerns us rather less than do the others, 
is also a shoreline, that of the Atlantic Ocean, from Central 
America to Panama and thence along the northern edge of 
South America and onwards to the coasts of the Guianas and 
of Brazil. Along this route mighty rivers are frequent, each 
one hinting at vast hinterlands and powerfully suggesting ex- 
ploration inlandwards. 

By these routes — and more especially by the two mentioned 
first — the archaic culture was brought into the Andean area. 
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Like the archaic culture so widespread elsewhere in America, 
that of the great territory which concerns us was character- 
ized by the rudimentary arts and sciences and industries of 
peoples in the process of becoming sedentary. To Dr. Spinden 
we owe an illuminating demonstration that the early forms of 
agriculture and of animal-taming, of ceramics, of weaving, and 
of architecture in wood, adobe, and stone are closely bound 
together to constitute that cultural complex which is here 
styled archaic.^® As to the intangible elements in the archaic 
culture — language and religion foremost among them — we can 
at present only guess. It seems natural to suppose that they, 
no less than the tangible elements, were in a nascent stage, 
but one almost ripe for local developments in this direction 
or in that which would in time engender the varieties of speech 
and of religion that we find flourishing subsequently. 

Modern investigations, both in the form of archaeological 
field-work and in the form of researches in libraries among the 
early Spanish accounts of what the native peoples, at the time 
of the Conquest, had to say about their own history, are daily 
making it clearer that the archaic culture was a direct an- 
cestor of the higher civilizations which later flourished on the 
coast of the Andean area and in the highlands. Two points 
must here be insisted upon, however, the first of which is that 
the archaic migrants moved much more slowly than did their 
forefathers of the primitive culture, the second of which is 
that the passage from the archaic to the post-archaic stage of 
culture was far from constant either in time or in degree. 

These two points demand enlargement. In the first place, 
it will be clear enough that a given number of people in the 
hunter-and-fisher stage of culture require a larger territory to 
support them than does an equal number of people in the ar- 
chaic stage. As a result of this, they more quickly outgrow a 
given habitat than does an equal number of archaic folk. This 
contrast arises from the relatively wide dispersion of the food- 
supply upon which a primitive people depends and upon the 
time-wasting and inefficient modes of obtaining food which 
they of necessity employ, while, on the other hand, an agri- 
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cultural people can readily and with comparative speed obtain 
all that they need from a small district wherein husbandry 
can be carried on. In other words, a hunter-and-fisher group 
will, by natural increase of numbers, reach the saturation- 
point of its habitat much more quickly than an agricultural 
group of equal size will do. Consequently, we may safely 
picture to ourselves the migratory movements of primitive 
folk as a fairly steady onward push, and those of archaic 
folk as an intermittent process, each group sending away its 
surplus population into new districts as soon as its previous 
habitat becomes over-populated. Many generations may, there- 
fore, pass by without the resources of a district being over- 
strained by an archaic society, and, when it does become nec- 
essary to send out off-shoots of the parent group, the process 
is often carried out in a colonizing manner, bonds of sympathy 
and common interest being maintained between the parent 
group and its colonies. In the second place, because of diverse 
local environmental conditions and of varying degrees of re- 
sponse thereto, one group would stand still, or almost still, 
while another, perhaps a close neighbor, would march ahead 
in general culture. 

Turning at last to the subject of chronology in western 
South America, we find, on the basis of what has been said, 
that, between about 1000 B. C. and the beginning of the 
Christian Era, people of the archaic culture were filtering into 
the Andean area by routes already outlined. With the archaic 
culture, thus introduced into the area, as a foundation prog- 
ress in many directions was subsequently made by the folk 
of various parts of the Andean area, thereby giving rise to a 
series of phases and periods of civilization which, taken to- 
gether, constitute pre-Spanish Andean history. 

It is my present task to offer to the reader an approximate 
and avowedly tentative chronology of the phases and periods 
mentioned. The materials for compiling such a chronology 
are of two chief kinds: The results obtained by field archaeolo- 
gists during the past two hundred years and, more especially, 
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since about 1870; the accounts of ancient matters given to 
the earlier Spanish invaders by the native peoples of Amer- 
ica and, more especially, of the Andean area. As this book 
proceeds, the reader will find, if he chooses to consult the notes 
at the ends of the chapters, that various modern writers on 
archaeological and kindred subjects are frequently cited. It is 
through their field work and through their reports on it that 
we gain our knowledge of the arts and industries of pre-Span- 
ish times; it is because of their labors that we modern folk in 
many countries of America and Europe possess numerous 
richly informative collections of ancient Andean artistic and 
practical objects which mutely tell us much of what we know 
concerning their makers^ modes of life. Different in quality 
and yet nicely complementary to the data provided by archae- 
ology are the materials for knowledge provided by the his- 
torical and descriptive narratives left to us by the early Spanish 
writers. Taking them as a whole those writers — whom in an 
earlier writing^® I have styled collectively “the Chroniclers” — 
were a remarkable company of men. Among their number 
were churchmen, lawyers, soldiers, administrators, and three 
men whose blood was a mixture of the best that the ancient 
race of America could offer with Spanish. For the most part 
they were singularly free from that harshness and that intol- 
erance which popular prejudice commonly ascribes to the 
Spaniards in America. On the contrary, most of the Chroni- 
clers were men of high intelligence and of broad sympathies 
who frankly admired much that they found in the character 
of the native folk and in their institutions. It is as a result of 
their intellectual relations with the upper-class people of Peru 
during the period between 1530 and 1700, and more especially 
during the first half of that period, that we possess as much as 
we do of the pre-Spanish history of the Andean peoples ac- 
cording to their own understanding of it. 

More detailed notice of the writers, ancient and modern, 
who have contributed to our knowledge of the Andean past 
will be given in the Bibliography at the end of this book. It 
is enough to say that both archseology and a study of the 
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native Andean folk-history have contributed the data upon 
which the following Tables of Chronology are based. 

TABLE I 

CENTRAL AMERICAN AND ANDEAN CULTURAL HISTORY 
COMPARED 


(On a basis of native data recovered by modern research) 
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It will be remarked that there is a fairly close parallel be- 
tween the rise and fall of culture-levels in the two regions of 
America here referred to. The earliest high culture of the An- 
dean area was that of Early Chimu and Early Nazca, roughly 
coeval with the “Old Empire’^ of the Mayas. The first period 
of decline in the Maya area, however, began earlier and lasted 
longer than did the period of decline in the Andean area. But 
in both regions culture recrudesced and remained high until 
1400 or so, after which, in Yucatan, it suddenly declined 
again. In Peru, on the other hand, the great empire of the 
Incas flourished between 1400 and 1530, but it is extremely 
probable that, at the time of the Spaniards^ arrival, the Inca 
empire was on the verge of disruption such as that which had 
come upon Yucatan a century earlier. It may be said, there- 
fore, that both regions show the same general historical trend, 
but that the historical rhythm of the Andean area tends mark- 
edly to lag behind that of the Maya area. I venture to call 
this fact to the attention of Dr. Ellsworth Huntington in the 
hope that he will give some study to its elucidation. 
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TABLE II 

CULTURAL PERIODS IN THE ANDEAN AREA AS SHOWN 
BY MODERN RESEARCH INTO FOLK-MEMORY 
AND BY ARCHAEOLOGY 
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and other characteristics de- 
rived from Tiahuanaco II 
civilization predominate on 
the coast throughout its 
length. 


600 

to 

900 


Inaugurated by influences 
from the coast, the Tiahu- 
anaco II culture, with dis- 
tinctive characteristics, flour- 
ishes far and wide through 
the highlands. 


A period of comparative 
poverty in cultural matters 
due to break-down of Tiahu- 
anaco II influences. Earliest 
phase of Late Chimu and 
Late Nazca. 

A recrudescence of the old, 
distinctive civilization of the 
coast gives rise to a continu- 
ance of the Late Chimu and 
Late Nazca civilizations 
which flourish greatly. 


900 

to 

1100 


Tiahuanaco II civilization 
disrupted, a period of neo- 
archaic conditions follows, 
with many small, hostile so- 
cieties. 


1100 

to 

1400 


One tribe, that of the In- 
cas, begins a spectacular 
climb to imperial power, 
gradually imposing its sway 
over all rival societies and 
laying the foundations of a 
true empire. 
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The Incas conquer the 
coast and establish their im- 
perial power and much of 
their culture there, receiv- 
ing, however, much local 
color from Late Chimu and 
Late Nazca culture. 


The Inca empire reaches 
its greatest power and its 
greatest glory. A vast im- 
1400 perial society ably governed 
and well maintained. But, 
1530 towards the very end of the 
period, signs of imminent 
disruption appear. 


N. B. — It is my wish and intention that this chronological scheme 
be considered to supersede and replace all previous schemes of the 
kind drawn up by me, except the longer version of this same scheme 
prepared for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in March, 1930. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANDEAN AREA UNTIL ABOUT 
600 A. D. 

1. Native Versions of Historical Events as Reported by the 
Chroniclers of Peru 

The sixty-odd westward sloping valleys along the Andean 
coast between southern Colombia and central Chile received 
their archaic-cultured first settlers during the period already 
indicated, some immigrants arriving by way of the inter-Cor- 
dilleran plateaux and the westward flowing streams on whose 
sources they chanced to come, others arriving by sea at the 
mouths of the rivers and later exploring upwards and inland- 
wards. In either case a determining factor of their movements 
was the enticing and suggestive influence of flowing water. 

Folk-memory of the early shifts of population persisted for 
many centuries and traces of it drew the attention of Father 
Miguel Cabello de Balboa, a learned and intelligent Jesuit 
who, between 1576 and 1586, heedfully studied the Indians’ 
reports concerning their own past. He carefully preserved in 
writing all that his informants could tell him, both of this 
early time and of later periods, and from his memorial upon 
it we gather that, over a long stretch of years, little knots of 
people were drifting down into the coast-country from the 
highlands and were establishing themselves in the warm and 
fertile valleys all along the littoral. 

If only we could know the whole truth, we would most 
likely find that each of the valleys had a dynastic history in 
which was — or rather would be — summed up the cultural de- 
velopment of its people. As matters now stand, however, only 
certain valleys in the northern part of the coast of Peru are 
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dynastically recorded in any known writings. One such rec- 
ord, preserved by Father Cabello, tells us of the manner in 
which one of the valley dynasties established its power, and 
of what befell it. The story, as told by the good Jesuit, runs 
thus: 

The people of Lambayeque say — and with them agree all the folk 
living in the vicinity of this valley — that in times so very ancient 
that they do not know how to express them, there came from the 
northerly part of this Piru, with a great fleet of Balsas, a father of 
Families, a man of much valor and quality named Naymlap; and 
with him he brought many concubines, but the chief wife is said to 
have been named Ceterni. He brought in his company many people 
who followed him as their Captain and leader. But those among 
them who were of the greatest bravery were their officials, who were 
forty in number, including such men as Pita Zofi, who was the 
trumpeter or player upon certain great shells that are much es- 
teemed among the Indians. Another was Ninacola, who was in 
charge of the litter and Throne; another was Ninagintue, in whose 
care was the drink of that Lord, after the fashion of a Butler; an- 
other was called Fonga Sigde, whose duty it was to scatter the dust 
of sea-shells upon the ground where his Lord was to Tread; another, 
Occhocalo, was his cook ; another had charge of the ointments and 
color with which the Lord was wont to adorn his countenance, this 
official being Xam Muchec. Ollopcopoc supervised the bathing of the 
Lord. Another very important official, much esteemed by his Prince, 
was called Llapchillulli, and he wrought shirts and clothing of feath- 
ers. With this retinue, and with an infinite number of other officials 
and men of importance, he [Naymlap] brought his person and 
house, already adorned and established. 

With all his possessions this Lord, Naymlap, made port and 
landed at the mouth of a River which is today called Faquisllanga, 
and having there abandoned their balsas, they went inland, desirous 
of making a settlement, and having advanced half a league, they 
built certain Palaces after their fashion to which they gave the name 
of Chot. And in this house and palace they invoked with barbarous 
devotion an Idol which they had brought with them made in the 
likeness of their chief himself and wrought from a green stone. 
They called it Yampallec, which is to say, “image and statue of 
Naymlap." 

This people having lived for many years in peace and quiet, their 
Lord and Chief, having had many children, [knew that] the time of 
his death had arrived. In order that his vassals should not learn 
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that death had jurisdiction over him, his [immediate] attendants 
buried him secretly and in the same room where he had lived, and 
they published it throughout the land that he, of his own virtue, had 
taken wings and had flown away. So great was the grief caused by 
his absence among those who had followed him at the time of his 
coming, that, although they now had a great number of descendants 
and were much attached to their new and fertile land, they aban- 
doned everything and, dispersing without clue or guide, set forth to 
search for him in every direction. Therefore, there did not remain 
in the land more people than those who had been born there, which 
was no small number, for all the rest scattered themselves without 
rule or order in search of him who, so they believed, had disap- 
peared. 

The Empire and power of the dead Naymlap was left to his old- 
est son, Cium, who married a maiden named Zolzdoni. By her and 
by other concubines he had twelve sons, each of whom was father of 
a large family; and having lived and ruled many years, this Cium 
placed himself in a subterranean vault and there he allowed himself 
die, all to the end that posterity might regard him as immortal and 
divine. After the end and death of this man Escunain governed; 
and from him Mascuy inherited the kingdom ; and to him succeeded 
Cuntipallec; and after him governed Allascunti; and to him suc- 
ceeded Nofan Nech; and to him succeeded Mulumuslan; and after 
him the power was held by Llamecoll; to whom succeeded Lani- 
patcum ; and after him Acunta ruled. 

His successor in the Lordship was Fempellcc who was the last 
and most unfortunate member of this dynasty, for he took it into 
his mind to move to another place the Idol which we have said had 
been placed by Naymlap in the palace called Chot. And he made 
several attempts to carry out his purpose, but without success. At 
this juncture the Devil appeared to him in the form of a beautiful 
woman, and so great was the deceitfulness of the Devil and so small 
was the continence of Fempellec that he slept with her, so they 
relate, and no sooner had a union so nefarious been consummated 
than rain began to fall, a thing which had never before been seen 
upon these plains, and this flood lasted for thirty days ; after which 
followed a year of much sterility and famine. For, inasmuch as it 
was notorious among the Priests of their Idols and other important 
men that their Lord had committed this grave crime, they under- 
stood that it was the punishment for his fault that his People was 
suffering, with hunger, rain, and want. And in order to take ven- 
geance upon him, forgetful of the fidelity which is owed by vassals, 
they took him prisoner and, tying his feet and hands, threw him 
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into the deep sea. With his death was ended the lineage of the na- 
tive Lords of the Valley of Lambayeque, thus called because of that 
Idol which Naymlap had brought with him and which was called 
Yampallec. 

During the life of Cium, son and heir of Naymlap and second 
Lord of these Valleys, his sons set forth, as has been said, to be the 
beginnings of other families and peoples, and they took with them 
many followers. One of them, who was called Nor, went to the 
Valley of Cinto; and Gala went to Tucume; and another to Col- 
lique ; and others went to other parts. A certain Llapchillulli, a very 
important man, of whom, as we have said, the Lord Naymlap had 
made much on account of his valor and because of his skill in mak- 
ing apparel of feather-work, set forth with a great following of 
those who wished to go with him, and, finding a place to his liking 
in the valley called Jayanca, settled there. In that locality his 
progeny and descendants have remained. 

We have already seen how, by the merited death which his fol- 
lowers gave to Fempellec, the Lordship of Lambayeque and the 
country surrounding it remained without patron or native Lord. 
In that condition remained that populous republic during many 
days, until a certain powerful Tyrant called Chimo Capac came 
with an invincible army and possessed himself of these valleys, 
placing garrisons in them. And in that of Lambayeque he placed a 
Lord and Chief of his own choice who was called Pongmassa, a na- 
tive of Chimo. He died a peace-loving Lord, and left as his suc- 
cessor his son named Pallesmassa. To him succeeded his son, Oxa, 
and it was in his time that the Yngas w’ere passing in their power 
through the Provinces of Caxamarca, and thus it was that this Oxa 
was the first one of his lineage to have news of the Ynga Lords; 
and from this time forward the coast people began to live in con- 
stant dread of being despoiled of their Lordships by the arms of the 
people from Cuzco. 

This Oxa was follow’ed in the Chieftainship by a son of his named 
Llempisan ; and when he was dead the Lordship went to Chullum- 
pisan; and to him succeeded a brother of his named Cipromarca; 
and after him a younger brother was Lord whose name was Fal- 
lenpisan. After him the command was held by Efquempisan ; and 
on his death he was succeeded by Pecfunpisan, in whose time our 
Spaniards entered into this Piru.^ 

The story of the Naymlap dynasty as related above is 
clearly not the story of an archaic people. The court of King 
Naymlap and Queen Ceterni was highly organized, and there 
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is much in the tale to indicate that theirs was an advanced 
culture, even at the very moment of their arrival in the coun- 
try. Whence they came, and for what reasons, we cannot tell. 
Cabello’s phrasing in this connection is ambiguous, for he says 
that Naymlap *'vino de la parte suprema de este Piru” which 
I have translated above as coming from the north ; but, to be 
frank, it might equally well mean coming from the highlands 
were it not that there is specific mention of balsas or rafts. 
This is one of those maddening tangles that students of an- 
cient Peru are forever encountering. 

We may suppose, then, that the migration of Naymlap was 
in the nature of a civilized colonizing enterprise and that the 
subsequent off-shoots from it were so, likewise. The territory 
involved in this story is roughly conterminous with the mod- 
ern Department of Lambayeque and it is a region of singular 
fertility, equable climate and every natural advantage, as 
some of the first Spaniards in Peru clearly state in their nar- 
ratives.^ It is not certain just what river is indicated by the 
name Faquisllanga in the legend, but it is probable that it 
designates the Lambayeque River, another name for which is, 
I seem to remember, Facala.^ 

The very interesting chronological aspect of Father Ca- 
bello’s narrative of dynastic history in Lambayeque now de- 
mands attention. It is true that he ventures upon no dates 
himself, but he does provide us with certain rather meagre 
data for so doing. To begin with he tells us that the dynasty 
of Naymlap consisted of twelve rulers the length of whose 
reigns is not specified, but we may safely assume that it aver- 
aged twenty-five years just as it does in other dynasties. Then 
followed an interregnum of indeterminate length which may 
well represent the period when the mountain folk, whose cen- 
tre was at Tiahuanaco, were dominant on the coast, as will be 
told in Chapter IV. Following the interregnum came a period 
when the Chimu king was overlord of Lambayeque. Finally, 
the Inca period, lasting four generations, was ended by the 
Spanish conquest. This material may be tabulated thus: 
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Naymlap dynasty. 

1. Na3nnlap and Ceterni 

2. Cium and Zolzdoni 

3. Escunain 

4. Mascuy 

5. Cuntipallec 

6. Allascunti 

7. Nofan Nech 

8. Mulumuslan 

9. Llamecoll 

10. Lanipatcum 

11. Acunta 

12. Fempellec 


12 reigns X 25 years = 300 years 


Interregnum of indeterminate length which may represent the 
Tiahuanaco period on the coast followed by a period of confusion 
after the downfall of Tiahuanaco. 


Dynasty founded by the Chimu. 

1. Pongmassa 

2. Pallesmassa 

3. Oxa 

Inca overlordship begins about 1430 

4. Llempisan 

5. Chullumpisan 1 

6. Cipromarca > (brothers) 

7. Fallenpisan J 

8. Efquempisan 

9. Peefunpisan 

Spanish Conquest 1530 

The chief lack in the story of Lambayeque as related by 
Father Cabello de Balboa is that we are given no light upon 
the subject of how long the interregnum lasted. It is clear, 
indeed, that this dynastic history is only partly preserved. 
Therefore, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, and in 
the presence of archaeological proof — to be adduced later in 
this chapter — that the civilization of the Naymlap dynasty 
was of the same general type as that which is known as Early 
Chimu, we may reasonably assume that the Naymlap dynasty 
flourished some time during the first six centuries or so of our 
Era or, in other words, during the Early Chimu period. 

Of equal importance in the present cqnnection is the mate- 
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rial gathered from native informants by the Augustinian his- 
torian, Father Antonio de la Calancha, who presents it to us 
in chapters I and II of book III of his Coronica Moralizada 
(1638). Owing to the fact that the good monk’s literary style 
was prolix and obscure to an amazing degree, I present his 
material here in abstract rather than in direct quotation. 

Book III, chapter I, is entitled “Concerning the celebrated 
and miraculous Sanctuary of the Most Holy Virgin of Guada- 
lupe in the Valley of Pacasmayo.” There are described the to- 
pography, situation and particulars of its location, and the 
names of its first lords, from whom the name of their valleys 
originated. The gist of the chapter is as follows: 

God created, between the slopes of the cold mountains and 
the shores of an ever-angry sea, a valley which is always deli- 
cious to its inhabitants because of the contrast which it affords 
to the arid wastes around it. The early lords of this valley 
and of others near it were called Chimo, a term of the same 
sort as Pharaoh in Egypt. The Chimo had his palace and seat 
in what is now the city of Trujillo, so named by the Con- 
queror, Pizarro, in honor of his birthplace, albeit the Indians 
still call the locality “valleys of the Chimo.”'* The wife of the 
first Chimo was named Chacma, a name which is found pre- 
served, although somewhat altered, in that of the adjacent 
Valley of Chicama. 

The Valley of Pacasmayo, which the Spaniards called Gua- 
dalupe, lay farther north than the original domain of Chimo 
and Chacma.’^ The Chimo determined to conquer it. Accord- 
ingly, he sent a very brave captain of his, chosen for his skill 
from among his most warlike men, into that valley. After 
much difficult fighting the victory rested with the captain, 
and twelve leagues of territory were thereby added to the 
realm of his master, the Chimo. The name of the Captain 
was Pacatnamu which, in the language of those people, means 
Common Father or Father of All. After his victory, the Chimo 
made him governor of the territory which he had conquered 
and, because he dealt gently with the conquered without in- 
juring the conquerors, the valley was named Pacatnamu in 
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his honor, being to-day called corruptly Pacasmayo. The hill 
upon which the captain built his house, the remains of which 
are still to be seen, is called Pacatnamu to this day, for even 
those uncultured people know how to preserve the names of 
those rulers who favor their subjects and protect strangers. 

This valley is six leagues wide from the village of Lloco 
(which to-day is called San Pedro) to the sandy wastes of 
Saha, and in length it is twelve leagues from the sea up to 
Chungala, a point which is a league higher up than the village 
of San Gregorio, the first rung in the ascent up into the moun- 
tains, that is, the inland edge of the coastal plains of the 
Yunca Indians.® 

Beside the seldom pacific sea there are beaches where some 
Indian fisher-folk dwell who live upon sea-creatures. Behind 
the beaches are vast wastes of shifting sand with which the 
winds sport continually. The Chimos, and afterward the In- 
gas, used to post watchmen in the deserts in order to guide 
passers-by and to afford aid to those who had lost their way. 
In this we see an instance of moral virtue flourishing in gen- 
tile hearts, nor would modern travellers suffer there so greatly 
were the zeal in the hearts of modern rulers as great as that in 
those of long ago. These sandy expanses are entirely unpro- 
ductive, except very near to the rivers which flow to the sea. 
The valley is crossed by a mighty river, which is a dwarf when 
it is born in the mountains but a giant when it dies in the 
ocean. It has no other name than Nec, which is the term gen- 
erally applied to rivers by those Indians. Its two principal 
parent streams, not to mention minor tributaries, come, the 
one from the district of la Asuncion and the Valley of Con- 
debamba, the other from above the village of San Miguel on 
the road from Cajamarca.'' This river (whose waters are clear, 
clean, and wholesome) is a breeding-place for many kinds of 
fish, noble and plebeian, great and small.® 

Near this river, and close beside the sea, rise some moun- 
tains three leagues long, quite treeless and, indeed, entirely 
sterile, even in the season of rains and mists when other moun- 
tains of the region produce grass and bring forth flowers. The 
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mountain nearest to the river is that called Pacatnamu, and 
to-day it displays a large number of buildings and ruins, some 
of which were the palace of the Chimo’s Governor and his 
household, others of which were huacas, wherein, as though in 
temples, they adored their Idols and observed the rites of 
their cult.® 

Among the pebbly and sandy stretches of these hills, and 
near to the first settlement of Guadalupe, there are some small 
salt-pits which supply the people with a sufficiency of good, 
edible salt. A league farther along this hill, in the direction 
of the highlands, Providence created upon the summit of the 
ridge a hollow in the rock, shaped like a massive canoe, and 
filled with water which produces herbs along the margin of 
the pool, making it very sightly. This spot is all the more 
conspicuous because, for leagues round about, the whole coun- 
try is of living rock, or, more strictly speaking, of dry stones 
altogether dead. It was a kindly act of Nature to create, 
among these stony and arid wastes, a bark of water, useful 
both for the alleviation of the thirsty wanderer who has lost 
his road and for the birds of the region. 

Below, amid these dry hills, God placed a valley where the 
trees reach the sky and greenness covers the earth. There 
every sort of crop may be grown, both of the kinds native to 
the country and of the kinds which have been brought into it 
from Castile. . . . 

The breezes and the temperature are not very cold in 
winter, although in summer they are somewhat hot. They 
are never so warm as the summer weather in Spain, but more 
so than the sultriest weather in Lima, and every wind that 
blows is fresh. All shade is pleasant, and there are fewer mists 
in winter than on other parts of the coast. The sky has at 
times beautiful red clouds. Rains are not at all necessary to 
the husbandman because irrigation is possible at all times of 
the year, and so the people grow their crops whenever they 
wish. 

The chapter is brought to a conclusion by the good friar with 
an impressive medley of monkish learning, in the course of 
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which he locates the Valley of Pacasmayo with surprising 
accuracy, and then avers, again with surprising accuracy, 
that the antipodal point thereto is Comari, in the state of 
Goa, southern India. 

Book III, chapter II, is entitled ^The first Lords who 
conquered those valleys are told of, and also the Inga, who 
made them tributaries to himself; their Gods, Idols, and 
ceremonies before the entry into the country of the most holy 
Virgin of Guadalupe.” The gist of the chapter is as follows: 

In the most ancient times those valleys were all in disorder 
in the matter of government. The oldest member of each 
family was the lord of his group; villages were few in num- 
ber and their inhabitants were without culture.'® 

A chief of what is now Trujillo, called the Chimo, being of 
high-spirited temperament and gifted with an ambitious mind, 
built up a large empire, as the Incas did later, which at last 
extended from Parmunga" up to Payta and Tumbez. As time 
went on the Chimos grew in majesty and might, and every- 
where that their rule penetrated they introduced their lan- 
guage, which is called Quingnam. This tongue became general 
in the valleys from Pacasmayo down to Lima, and farther to 
the north a tongue called Muchic was spoken which is still 
preserved in the district of Motupe. Besides these two lan- 
guages there were others, one called Sec, one that was spoken 
by the people of Olmos, and a third dialect, very guttural and 
primitive, which our author calls la Pescadora because it was 
spoken by the fisher-folk (Pescadores) along the shore.'^ 

The Chimo imposed upon all his vassals the duty of pay- 
ing tribute, and among other things he employed six thou- 
sand Indians to bring to him from the highlands gold, silver, 
copper, and other products. There was, in general, a good 
deal of commerce, which was carried on with the help of the 
two principal tongues, Quingnam and Muchic, a good deal of 
inconvenience being suffered at the same time because of the 
great number of local dialects. 

The Chimos went on, generation after generation, increas- 
ing in wealth and power. The last of their line was he whom 
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the highland Indians called Chimo Capac, or the Great Chimo. 
He raised up a very large army against Topa Inga Yupangui, 
tenth Inga, greatest of all that dynasty, who conquered the 
country between Lunaguana and Quito and between Arica 
and Chile, inclusive. This king also built a road one thousand 
leagues long which no other human monarch would ever have 
dared to undertake. The Chimo had enormous wealth in his 
guacas or temples. From the one which is a quarter of a 
league from Trujillo the Spaniards took gold and silver worth 
more than eight hundred thousand pesos, giving as royal fifth 
to our King one hundred and four thousand ducats. And 
from another guaca, called Tasca, which is smaller and is on 
the road to Guanchaco, Escobar Corchuelo and a friend of 
his took more than six hundred thousand pesos* worth.^® 

It cost the Inca Topa Yupangui a great many troops to con- 
quer the coastal plains, for the dwellers by the shore were 
stronger and more used to hard labor than were the high- 
landers. But at last, by sheer force of numbers, the Inca 
vanquished the Chimo, and afterwards he carried him off to 
Cuzco where he treated him as an equal and loaded him with 
honors, sending him back at last to his own land in order 
to rule there as a prince who was a vassal to the Inca. The 
Chimo always honorably observed the terms imposed upon 
him. . . 

The Indians of Pacasmayo worshipped the Moon as their 
greatest deity. They did so because she predominates over the 
elements, causes crops to grow, brings about disturbances of 
the sea, and makes thunder and lightning. Her temple was in 
a guaca called Sian, which, in the lunga language/® means 
House of the Moon. They held her to be more powerful than 
the Sun because he did not appear by night, whereas she 
allowed herself to be seen both by night and by day. Another 
reason for their opinion was the fact that the Moon often 
eclipsed the Sun but that he never did eclipse her. They were 
wont to celebrate the eclipses of the Sun with great rejoicings 
in honor of the Moon’s victory over him, but the eclipses of 
the Moon (by the earth’s shadow) were marked by mourning 
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and dances expressive of sadness that lasted as long as did the 
shadow upon the Moon. 

The Indians of the coastal plains believed that when the 
Moon did not appear she was in the other world castigating 
thieves who had died. Thievery is the vice which is most 
abhorred by those people. Children of five years old were 
sacrificed to the Moon upon piles of colored cotton, together 
with much chicha (maize beer) and many fruits of the earth. 

The Indians of Pacasmayo also worshipped the sea, which 
they called Ni, offering to it white maize-meal, red ochre and 
other trifling things in order to induce it to refrain from 
drowning them and to give them many fish. The only marine 
creature adored by these people was the whale; for its size 
seemed to them to be expressive of sanctity. They did not 
adore any fish, looking upon fish merely as food. 

The Indians of Pacasmayo and the Yungas in general 
adored a certain stone which to-day they call Alecpong, or 
God in Stone. These stones were, apparently, numerous, and 
they were so much venerated that the people never went 
within sight of them without making very submissive gestures 
and paying tribute with a small stone or a stick, of which there 
are great mounds near those deities. They were regarded as 
the progenitors of the people among whom they stood, for it 
was thought that the stones were sons of the Sun who, in a 
rage because of the death of the woman by whom he had had 
them, had turned them into stone, commanding later on when 
his anger was past, that the descendants of each stone adore 

They also adored and deified three stars which they called 
Pata, which are those that the Spaniards call las tres Marias, 
The Indians held that the three stars were a thief and his 
captors to whom he was bound, for that is the meaning of the 
word Pata. They, the Indians, believed that the Moon, wish- 
ing to punish the thief, had sent the two stars to take him 
prisoner and to lead him away to be devoured by vultures. 
These last are represented by the four stars just below the 
group of three. A further custom of these Indians was this: 
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in times of famine they were wont to fast themselves and to 
make even their domestic animals do likewise, and also they 
abstained from intercourse with their wives. 

The Indians of the coast believed that humankind descended 
from four stars, two of which gave rise to the Kings, Chiefs, 
and Nobles, and the other two to the poor and lowly working 
classes. The Archbishop of Lima, Don Bartolome Lobo Guer- 
rero, tried in vain to eradicate this belief. 

The Indians of Pacasmayo and the Yungas in general did 
not calculate the year by Moons, nor yet by the course of the 
Sun, but by certain stars which the Spaniards call las Cabril- 
and which they call Fur. These stars were held to be 
productive of all manner of good for the people, and so, out of 
gratitude, they honored them in this way. 

The mode of marriage among these people was as follows: 
A new pot filled with maize-flour and the tallow of young 
llamas was placed before the man and woman who were 
marrying. It was set on fire and the celebrants kept poking 
and stirring it until it was entirely consumed. Then the 
sponsor of the marriage said to them, ^‘Now you are married, 
but bear it in mind that you must always be equally indus- 
trious and equally ardent in love, for you must always be 
equals in the state into which you are entering.’^ 

Against thieves they proceeded very rigorously. The guilty 
man, even though the thing stolen were of small value, was 
hanged alive until half dead. When the thief’s identity was 
not known, they set up a pole in the centre of the highway, 
and from it they suspended ears of maize and green branches. 
This meant that thieves were about, and it inspired everyone 
in the neighborhood, whether his own possessions had been 
taken or not, to help in the search for the perpetrator of the 
crime. Sacrifices were made to the Moon and to Pata in 
order that their aid might be gained in the hunt for the guilty. 
He who sheltered a thief was held to be as much a criminal as 
the robber, and was punished accordingly. Because of the 
strictness of the law against thievery, the people never felt 
the need of doors and locks. 
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Burials took place five days after death, the interval being 
spent in wailing and mourning. The body was washed and the 
knees were brought up under the chin. Adulterers were thrown 
down alive from cliffs. . . . 

The Indians of Pacasmayo had doctors called Oquetlupuc, 
comparable to those in the highlands called Anpicamayos.^“ 
They were very skilful in making cures with herbs and simples. 
Although they were held in great respect and were well 
rewarded for their efforts, they were killed by flogging if their 
patients died under treatment. A medical-man whose patient 
died was tied to the dead body, which was duly buried, while 
the body of the doctor lay above ground until the birds of prey 
devoured it. People who were guilty of sacrilege or of lack of 
respect to the King or to a Chief were buried alive among the 
bones of other such people and among the remains of unclean 
animals. The crime of sodomy was sternly punished by burn- 
ing the guilty and destroying their goods. Finally, it is said 
by Father Calancha that Demons were present at the dances 
and feasts of the people of Pacasmayo and of other parts of 
the coast and that they made replies to questions addressed 
to them through the mediation of the idols and guacas. 

Such is the gist of Calancha's narrative of early times in the 
northern part of coastal Peru. It will be observed that his 
account of the matter is even more vague, from the chronologi- 
cal standpoint, than is that of Father Cabello. Nevertheless, 
it is clear enough that the time represented by this record is a 
long stretch of years, for we have unmistakable references to 
people of archaic culture with whom the Chimus had to fight 
when it came to conquering the Pacasmayo Valley; and, at 
the more recent end of the chronological series, we have refer- 
ences to the conquest of the Chimu by the Incas. My own 
judgment with regard to this narrative is that the culture of 
the northerly part of the coast varied very little save for 
trivial details during some fourteen hundred years. True, 
there was the Tiahuanaco period — of which the present narra- 
tive gives no hint whatever — but that did not, as we shall 
see, really alter the fundamental characteristics of coastal 
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civilization. I conclude, therefore, that the narrative repre- 
sents the earliest as well as the later periods of high culture 
on the coast, this opinion being supported not only by archae- 
ological evidence — to be presented later in the chapter — ^bui 
also by Father Calancha’s mention of famines, which could 
not have happened save in the earlier parts of the civilized 
period before the irrigational system of the coast was brought 
to its eventual state of perfection. 

The narratives of Father Cabello and of Father Calancha, 
although written quite independently of one another and 
separated in point of time by more than fifty years, corrobo- 
rate and supplement one another nicely. The reason is of 
course that both are based on the collective folk-memory of 
the coastal peoples. Nor do they stand altogether alone in 
this respect ; for, here and there among the pages of the early 
Spanish writers, we find stray bits of auxiliary information 
which is worth mentioning with some particularity in the 
present connection. 

We have, for example, a document written between 1541 
and 1544 as a report to the Governor of Peru, Don Cristobal 
Vaca de Castro, concerning what a number of quipu-camayoc^ 
cuna (keepers of the quipus or knotted-string records) had to 
say on the subject of Incaic and pre-Incaic history, one in 
which such officials would be likely to be specially well versed.^® 

The record-keepers told their interlocutors that long before 
the Incas were ever heard of a great chief called Chimo Capac 
ruled all the coast from Nazca in the south to beyond Piura in 
the north, and perhaps as far as Puerto Viejo (in what is now 
Ecuador). He received rich tribute from his wide realms in 
the form of emeralds, chaquira (gold and silver beads and 
bangles), and other prized things, but he had little commerce 
with the highland folk. Within his own possessions he ruled 
pacifically and well during an infinite number of years. He 
was the pinnacle of an elaborate feudal structure made up of 
chiefs great and small, some of the minor rulers being women 
variously called tallaponas or capullanas,^^ 

This material, likewise, is indecisive from a chronological 
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point of view. Nevertheless it has value if only because it 
indicates that the power of the Chimus at one time extended 
much farther south along the coast than is generally recognized. 

Two further narratives have been left to us by sixteenth- 
century churchmen, Bishop Bartolome de las Casas — the 
celebrated Apostle to the Indies’’ — and Friar Jeronimo de 
Roman y Zamora. Although neither one of these historians 
ever went to Peru, their writings are important for the reason 
that both were in the habit of obtaining the fullest and most 
reliable information procurable from travellers — ^both lay and 
clerical — in the various regions of America. The data thus 
assembled were woven into consecutive histories replete with 
valuable facts.^^ 

Casas makes it clear that folk-memory in Peru preserved a 
remembrance of two distinct periods of culture. The earlier 
lasted some five or six hundred years. At first the whole 
country was divided into a great number of chieftaincies, some 
larger than others but none of any great extent. The moral 
tone of the chiefs was one of genial paternalism, each state 
having its peculiar institutions and its own economic life. 
Between the peoples of adjacent communities there was a 
primitive kind of commerce whereby products of one kind 
were bartered for those of another. There was, therefore, some 
slight trade between neighboring states, but none at all be- 
tween widely separated localities. This idyllic condition of 
affairs lasted for some time, but later on wars and discords 
gradually came into being, chiefly provoked by questions rela- 
tive to land- and water-rights.^^ 

The people of the coast, during this early period, used darts 
or javelins in their wars, whereas the contemporary highland- 
ers used slings as their chief weapons of offense. The lords of 
the shore-country were wont to build their palaces upon the 
summits of hills or, if no suitable hill were available, they 
would cause their people to pile up vast amounts of earth so 
as to make an artificial eminence.-^ 

The chieftaincies did not pass by any rule of primogeniture; 
rather, the chiefs of the early coastland kingdoms chose their 
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heirs from among their sons or from among their brothers, 
according as to where among their near kinsmen the most able 
man was to be found. The chosen successor was always made 
known to the people beforehand so that they might accept 
him as their future ruler, and thereafter he was carefully 
trained to fill worthily the high place to which he was destined. 
In the Piura-Tumbez region, where the people went by the 
name of Tallanas, there were chieftainesses who ruled in their 
own right and were called capullanas by the Spaniards.^^ 

In short, we have evidence in the writings of the Chroniclers 
thus far cited to show us the general trend of the history and 
the general character of the culture of the Early Chimu king- 
dom and its people. The account of Bishop las Casas, like that 
of the Quipucamayocs, covers a very long stretch of time, but 
it surely refers in part to the period under consideration. Friar 
Jeronimo de Roman y Zamora very largely corroborates the 
account of Bishop las Casas, for he tells us that there were 
two distinct cultural periods in pre-Hispanic Peru, the earlier 
of which lasted for many centuries and terminated about six 
hundred years before his time or, in other words, about the end 
or middle of the tenth century A. D. This is, therefore, one 
of the most precise narratives that we have, from the chrono- 
logical standpoint at any rate. Friar Jeronimo goes on to say 
that at first there was no general overlord, but that there were 
many petty rulers each of whom was merely the chief man in 
his village. They made it their business to punish evil-doers, 
but in the beginning their power was far from great. Gradu- 
ally, however, wars became frequent and the custom grew up 
among the highlanders of building villages in elevated and 
easily defended positions. The weapons in use among the 
mountain folk at this early period were slings for offense and 
shields for defense. The sundry petty kingdoms traded with 
their immediate neighbors, but not with distant populations, 
for there was a great diversity of tongues at this time. The 
folk in the mountains wore little or no clothing in those days. 

Regarding the coastal population at this period, Father 
Rom^ speaks in almost exactly the same terms as does Bishop 
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las Casas, depicting a generally higher and more polished state 
of culture, with artificial mounds supporting palaces and tem- 
ples, with spears hurled by spear- throwers, and all the rest 
of it.2^ 

Father Roman, aside from confirming what other Chroniclers 
say about the earliest period of high culture on the coast, does 
us a great service in speaking, albeit rather vaguely, of culture 
in the highlands at that time. 

Much more specific is the somewhat gossipy, but at times 
very informative, Dominican Friar Reginaldo de Lizarraga, 
who was travelling and studying in Peru between 1555 and 
1599. In his ‘^Description of the Indies’^ he writes as follows: 


There are found in these realms [Peru], and particularly in the 
Plains [the coast], certain burial-places commonly called Guacas, 
which are like hills, being made of piled-up earth, in which the lords 
of these Plains were interred and with them, as both rumour and 
actual discoveries testify, they placed a great deal of gold and silver, 
but chiefly silver, in the form of large jars and other vessels and 
drinking-cups of the kind that we call cocos. The most celebrated 
guaca was one situated a little more than a league from the city of 
Trujillo, on the opposite side of the river, built partly of banked-up 
earth and partly of large bricks, or rather small adobes. 

This edifice was very high, its circumference . . . being slightly 
less than half a league. There is no remembrance of the builder, nor 
did the Indians hear of him from their ancestors. It must have 
occupied a vast number of men during a long stretch of years to 
erect it, for its greatness cannot be believed save by seeing it. It has 
always been understood to have been the sepulchre of many lords 
of that Valley of Trujillo, who are said to have lived long before 
the Incas and to have been extremely powerful, as well on account 
of their wealth as on account of their intention to bring a great part 
of this kingdom [Peru] under their rule. Indeed, because four 
leagues from the city of Guamanga [Ayacucho] another edifice has 
been found which, though different, is adorned with figures of In- 
dians like those of Trujillo, it is inferred that the domains of these 
lords did reach anciently as far as that place, and even beyond it, 
into the Collao; for, in a village of the Collao, called Tiaguanaco, 
another building is to be seen, of masonry and of very large and 
well-worked stones similar to those near Guamanga. . . . The first 
time that I went thither [to Tiahuanaco] was twenty-nine years 
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ago, in company with two other friars, and we saw the work and 
marvelled greatly at it because, since these Indians had no picks, 
nor hammers, nor carpenters^ squares wherewith to work those 
stones, it is wonderful to see them shaped as though skilled quarry- 
men had done the cutting. 

A little farther on the good friar reiterates his belief that 
Tiahuanaco, the structures near Huamanga (now Ayacucho), 
and that which he mentions as being near Trujillo were all 
built by the Chimu kings.‘® This is decidedly interesting, not 
because of the friar’s theory that Chimu power was spread so 
far into the highlands as Tiahuanaco, but rather because in his 
jumbled statement of the evidence we have strong documen- 
tary support for the historicity of the spread of Tiahuanaco 
power to the coast, a spread which was probably faintly re- 
corded by the folk-memory and reported to us topsy-turvy by 
the friar. 

The best light that we have on the early history of the 
highlands and of the coast and on the relations between their 
inhabitants at this early period is provided by Father Fer- 
nando Montesinos, about whom, even at the cost of interrupt- 
ing the thread of my narrative, I must say a few words. He 
was that rara avis, an ignorant and gullible Jesuit. Neverthe- 
less, his Memorias antiguas historiales del Peru is a book of 
importance for us because it embodies, albeit in garbled form, 
the historical data gathered by an earlier and infinitely more 
intelligent Jesuit, Father Bias Valera, who, between 1571 and 
1590, had travelled widely in Peru and in the country around 
Lake Titicaca. Father Valera, being of mixed blood — son of a 
Castilian gentleman-adventurer and of an upper-class Indian 
woman from the northern part of the Peruvian highlands — 
was able to mingle on friendly terms with the native aristoc- 
racy. From its members he learned all that he could concern- 
ing the ancient history of the Andean folk. Thus informed. 
Father Valera drew up a long list of chiefs and kings who had 
ruled in the Peruvian highlands since remotest discernible 
times, the last ten or so on his list being the Incas. Into this 
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list Father Valera inserted such historical events as were 
reported to him by the native sages and knot-record keepers 
whom he consulted. As it originally stood, the Valera list was 
probably a fairly accurate and detailed history of the high- 
land folk in pre-Incaic and Incaic times. This, then, was the 
material which Father Montesinos, writing between 1629 and 
1644, used as a basis for his Memorias, but in so doing added 
thereto much apocryphal matter and certain distortions of 
Valera^s work. Therefore, in order to get the greatest possible 
good out of the Memorias, one must strip away from the nar- 
rative therein all the patently unauthoritative matter inserted 
by Father Montesinos.^^ 

When this is done, we gleam from the Memorias, the follow- 
ing outline of ancient history in the highlands of the Andes 
and in the coastal zone: 

During the first three to six centuries of our Era, highland 
states in an archaic stage of culture were gradually growing in 
strength and working towards civilization. This was the period 
in which that culture flourished which, for want of a more 
accurate name, we call Tiahuanaco I. It was a prelude to the 
subsequent period of civilization which is now generally 
designated Tiahuanaco II. As the nascent states of the high- 
lands grew more and more populous and also more and more 
strong, they naturally came into martial collision with the 
already well-developed states upon the coast. In order to 
defend themselves against incursions from the lowlands, the 
mountain folk built various fortresses at strategic points along 
the western slopes of the Maritime Cordillera. It must be 
remembered that Father Valera wrote primarily from the 
standpoint of the mountain folk and that, consequently, it is 
not surprising to find that his adapter, Montesinos, portrays 
the Chimus as terrible giants of unbridled ferocity and sin- 
fulness.^® 

In the presence of a constant menace of invasion by a peo- 
ple more advanced than themselves, the highlanders were 
spurred on to a marked cultural progress, the earlier phase of 
culture containing — in its architecture, in its art, and in its 
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material aspects as a whole — the germs of the later one. It is 
well to note in passing that Father Montesinos always speaks 
of the earlier kings on the list as ruling from Cuzco, implying 
that from there they gave instructions for the building of the 
fortresses of Huaitara, Quinoa and others.^® It is not until he 
comes to the reign of the earliest historical Inca that he men- 
tions Tiahuanaco by name;®® but he does so then in an inter- 
esting fashion, mentioning the ^‘kings of Vilcas, Guaitara 
(Huaitara), and Tiaguanaco/’ From this we may safely infer 
that these localities — and very many others likewise — had 
their local dynasties, probably of great antiquity. 

With these accounts of the past agrees, in the main, that 
given to us by the very great Chronicler and Jesuit, Father 
Bernabe Cobo who, like Father Lizarraga, brackets the ruins 
at Tiahuanaco with those near Huamanca (now Ayacucho).®^ 

Such, then, is the chief evidence given by the natives of the 
Andes to the various Chroniclers of Peru and by them set 
down in writings on the subject of Andean antiquities and 
ancient history. With great care the more intelligent Spanish 
settlers in Peru sought to preserve the native lore, doing so not 
merely from idle curiosity but rather in order to gain a good 
understanding of the native population and of its political and 
spiritual needs. The writings of the Chroniclers, therefore, 
represent the folk-memories of ancient and powerful states 
along the coast and of contemporary but, at this time, less 
advanced, societies in the highlands. This is all excellent, so 
far as it goes; nevertheless, it would be but shadowy stuff were 
it not amply corroborated by the results of archaeological work 
in modern times. 

2. Archceological Evidence Concerning the Early Chimu 
Period and Its Culture 

I will now indicate how much support is given to these 
native records of the past by the findings of archaeology. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that Andean archaeology is 
still in its infancy, and that many localities and even whole 
regions have never been touched by the spade of a trained 
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archsBologist. Of the many thousands of ancient Andean arti- 
facts now existing in the museums of the world only a small 
number have been collected under strictly scientific principles. 
Nevertheless, because of the labors in the field of a few 
trained archaeologists — of whom Dr. Uhle is the acknowledged 
Dean — we do possess a few very precious stratigraphical data 
which serve to guide us in the chronological placing of innu- 
merable specimens that were not scientifically collected. Thus 
it comes about that we have a series of well-defined styles of 
art, borne on sundry kinds of industrial products, to each of 
which styles we are able to assign approximate dates. These, 
then, are the archaeological materials with which I shall now 
deal. 

On earlier pages I said that at least a part of the coastal 
population of Peru migrated southwards from Central Amer- 
ica, following the Pacific shore line and importing with them 
culture still in the archaic stage. Let me now amplify this 
assertion by pointing out the probability that there were also 
post-archaic movements in the same direction not, however, 
in the form of accidental drifting but rather in that of system- 
atic and purposeful colonizing, conquering, and spreading of 
the kind already referred to on previous pages. The story of 
Naymlap and his followers unmistakably indicates something 
of the sort ; and for that story, as will presently be made clear, 
there is broad archaeological support. 

As an example of the manner in which arch geologically derived 
evidence aids in historical interpretations, let me cite a con- 
crete instance. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka found in a very old huaca or 
mound in the Chicama Valley two vessels which were accom- 
panied by brachycephalic skulls of Central American physical 
type.^^ Not only that, but also the two dishes themselves, one 
a pedestal-foot dish, the other a tripod, are of distinctly Cen- 
tral American type, both as regards their forms and as regards 
the kind of painted decoration upon them, being representa- 
tives of types of pottery produced during long periods in the 
territory now occupied by Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and 
Panama.®® Furthermore, Dr. S. K. Lothrop, in speaking of his 
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study of the museum collections in Lima, says: ‘^Almost every 
detected likeness to Central America in all parts of Peru 
occurred in types [of artifacts] to which Dr. Tello assigns an 
early date — as is also the case with the stratified remains from 
Ecuador.”®^ 

With the foregoing as a point of departure, and with a 
frank recognition of the underlying kinship between archaic 
and immediately post-archaic Central American culture on the 
one hand and the earliest phases of Peruvian coastal culture 
on the other, let me now turn to the advanced civilization 
which, for lack of a better term, I have been wont to designate 
as Early Chimu.^® It was a direct outgrowth of the archaic 
phase of culture, and its people were in contact with other 
people — ethnically their kinsmen — who lingered in the archaic 
phase, contact which was largely of a bellicose nature. 

This knowledge, and many other precious bits of informa- 
tion, are conveyed to us by the Early Chimu pottery which, 
being adorned with highly realistic paintings and modelled 
figures, possesses a great documentary value. It is from this 
angle that we shall first study the pottery of this period, leav- 
ing the aesthetic aspect of the subject for later consideration. 
Nevertheless, it is convenient to classify the pottery designs 
according to criteria that are in part aesthetic, as follows: 

Group 1. Landscapes and scenes from daily or from cere- 
monial life. (This group includes painted decorations and 
modelled.) 

Group 2. Portraits, either of single figures or of groups. 
(This category is made up chiefly of modelled decorations.) 

Group 3. Decorative designs, whether naturalistic, formal- 
ized, or conventionalized. (Predominantly painted decora- 
tion.) 

Group 4. Miscellaneous decorations. (Both painted and 
modelled.) 

Landscapes — and indeed all classes of designs — vary greatly 
in point of elaboration, some being simple, yet quite realistic, 
as is the adjoining Figure 1, where we see a field of growing 
plants, possibly maize, thriving under cultivation. Others, like 
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Figure 2 are very intricate. In the latter we are shown the 
design painted around the flaring rim of a large, deep vessel. 
An Early Chimu cloth-factory is here displayed. The per- 
sonage in charge of the work appears on the right, seated 
under a rustic canopy and elaborately clad. With him are 
three minor oflicials who appear to be receiving his instruc- 



Fia. 1. Early Chimu vase-painting. 

After Lehmann and Doertng. 


tions, together with a supply of food or water in a bowl. Pro- 
ceeding clockwise, we next come to five humble-looking per- 
sons each of whom is working at a loom. They, too, are 
sheltered by a rustic roof. Each of them is provided with a bit 
of cloth from which to copy, and with a jug, probably con- 
taining liquid refreshments of some kind. Then comes another 
official who seems to be in charge of the kitchen of the estab- 
lishment, with a minor personage to help. Venison is cooking 
on the hearth, and in dishes in the background we catch 
glimpses of fish and vegetable food. Evidently the workers in 
this particular weave-shop fared well. Lastly there come three 
more weavers similar to the first five.®® 

This scene is replete, then, with documentary evidence of 
the high stage of material culture to which the people who 
produced it had attained. Because of it we are justified in 
saying that the textile arts had reached a high development in 
Early Chimu times. 

Almost as informative is the portrait-pot — or perhaps one 
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would better say effigy-pot in this instance — shown in Figure 
3, where we see a representation of a person of rank who, com- 
fortably squatting upon a small raft, is towed over the water 
by three swimming servitors, clad in abbreviated trunks and 
in turbans. Again, the handsome stirrup-spout bottle shown 
in Figure 4 tells us exactly how the Early Chimu warrior 
dressed and how he was armed. The fighter there displayed 
wears a cone-shaped helm.et surmounted by an axe-head, per- 
haps of totemic or heraldic significance, and from the helmet 
over his back streams a curtain-like flap with an attractive 
design upon it. In his right hand he carries a business-like 
spear-thrower and two sharply pointed javelins. In his left 
hand he bears a large club with a deadly-looking end, and also 
a small square buckler, apparently of wood. His body is 
covered with a knee-length tunic having short sleeves, and 
from his waist hangs a large axe-head which, one would think, 
must have jabbed him cruelly now and then as he walked. 
His face is heavily painted with dark pigment save around the 
eyes, in which we find an interesting corroboration of what 
Father Cabello de Balboa has to say concerning Xam Muchec, 
guardian of the royal face-paints. His legs likewise appear to 
be painted. Further evidence of the prevalence of face-paint- 
ing will be found in specimens to be described presently, as 
will also evidence regarding the use of ear-studs such as that 
shown in the vase-painting under discussion. 

Hunting- and fishing-scenes are of common occurrence in 
Early Chimu vase-paintings and in modelled decorations upon 
pots. In Figure 7 we see three men doing to death a couple of 
deer which have been driven into a netted-in enclosure. The 
weapons used are the club and the javelin-with- thrower, the 
manner in which the latter is here manipulated being specially 
interesting on account of its deft daintiness. The slaughtering 
of game under conditions such as those here shown has the 
same abattoir-like quality the pre-war German stag-drives had, 
but no doubt it was an effective way of obtaining a supply of 
fresh meat. Again, in Figure 5, we have a stirrup-spout vessel 
carrying both a modelled and a painted hunting-scene. In the 



Figure 3. An Early Chimu pot with 
a modelled group representing a 
Chief riding upon a raft which is 
being towed by swimming servi- 
tors. From Chan-Chan (Trujillo). 


Figure 4. An Early Chimu pot 
with painted decoration showing 
warriors fully armed for war. 
From Chan-Chan (Trujillo). 


Originals in the National Museum oj Archceology, Lima. 
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former a man accompanied by a small dog faintly resembling 
a wire-haired fox-terrier is giving a blow to a deer with a 
mighty club. It is not clear just why the deer stands there so 
meekly to receive it, but the likelihood is that the poor thing 



Fia. 7. An Early Chimu vase-painting showing a hunting scene. 

After Baeaater. 


— very obese — has been rendered breathless by a prolonged 
chase! In the painted scene upon this same vase the javelin- 
and-net technique is being employed. 

Knowledge of the kinds of sea-going craft used by the Early 
Chimu folk, and of their methods of fishing, is gained from 
designs like those appearing in Figures 8 to 11, inclusive. The 



Fig. 8. A design in bas-relief from an Early Chimu pot, showing a fishing 
scene, with masked figures, a dog, and a boat. 

After Baeasler. 


boat shown in the first picture of this series looks as though it 
were made of planks, but it is more likely that it was con- 
structed either of logs or else of bundles of dried grass such as 
those now employed in boat-building on Lake Titicaca. There 
is a canopied cock-pit amidships at one end of which stands a 
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jar, presumably for drinking-water or some other beverage. 
Both the bow and the stern of the boat — and to be perfectly 
frank a yachtsman would be at a loss to say which is which — 
are adorned with carved animal-heads, possibly of totemic or 
heraldic meaning. The lines, hooks, and sinkers used by fisher- 
men are clearly shown, as are also the skate that has been 



Fia. 9. Fishing scene from an Early Chimu vase. 

After Baessler. 


caught by the bird-like personage in the centre, and the small 
terrier-like dog. Patently these particular fishermen are no 
ordinary folk; two of them have the aspect and mien of chiefs, 
and the remaining three are masked and clad as birds and a 
fox. No doubt there were ceremonies intended to placate the 
sea-gods and to ensure a good catch for the fishing community 
in general. In Figures 9, 10, and 11 we find other fishing- 
scenes which well repay study if one would form an accurate 
and detailed notion of maritime life in Early Chimu times. 

Of ceremonials we have many representations, almost all of 
them showing either men disguised as animals and birds or 
else animals and birds wholly or partially anthropomorphized ; 
it is often difficult to say which is the case. In this we see, no 
doubt, the results of an animistic cult to which the folk of 
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that time adhered. In Figure 6, for example, we see a modelled 
effigy of a deity, or perchance merely of a dignitary of some 
kind, who sits with a semi-circle of partly humanized animal 
figures before him, the group evidently being in some sort of 
conclave together. Incidentally, the body of this vessel bears 
a charming naturalistic landscape, showing trees — zapote 



Fig. 10. Marine scene from an Early Chimu pot. 
After Baesder. 


trees, most likely — cactus bushes, and sandy hillocks such 
as one sees in many parts of the northern coast-country, the 
whole scene executed in an unusual technique of lines shal- 
lowly engraved in the burnished surface of the pot and after- 
wards filled in with some white substance. Were this same 
scene applied to a bit of modern glass-ware from Bohemia or 
from Italy, it would command a high price and much admira- 
tion from the purchasing public. As things go to-day — in 
contrast to the way in which they went some thirty years ago 
— this very specimen, if put up for sale at any respectable 
European or North American auction-rooms, would command 
ten times as much as would a similar modern work of art. 

A painted scene of the ceremonial kind is shown in Figure 
12, where we behold an elaborate ritualistic dance by men 
masked and winged as birds. The verve and sweep of the six 
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vital and swiftly moving figures compel the admiration of any 
modern artist who chances to behold them. Moreover, the 
problematical nature of the object held in the left hand of 
each dancer arouses one’s curiosity. These winged men masked 
as birds recall the traditional end of King Naymlap, as related 
by Father Cabello ; and, besides, they probably represent some 



Fia. 11. Seal nursery, from an Early Chimu vessel. 

After Baesder. 


ancient folk-tale of the Andeans, for bird-men will be promi- 
nently mentioned again in connection with the art of the Tia- 
huanaco II period. 

Pottery-paintings and other types of pottery-designs in 
general representing battle scenes are likewise frequent in the 
ceramics of the Early Chimu culture. In Figure 21 we see a 
justly celebrated vase from Chimbote, now in the Ethnologi- 
cal Museum in Berlin. It is surmounted by an impressive 
modelled portrait of a chief in a ceremonial attitude, and 
around the body of the vessel are painted representations of 
fully accoutred and gorgeously panoplied warriors who seem 
to be going to and fro in a sandy country replete with cactus- 
bushes. This is one of the masterpieces of Early Chimu art in 
clay. Hardly less important, both as documents and as beau- 
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tiful objects, are vase-paintings such as Figure 13, which 
shows a battle going on between well-armored and well- 
equipped warriors and others who are not so well prepared for 
war; such as the flaring-mouthed vase adorned with warriors 



Fig. 12. An Early Chimu vase-painting showing a ceremonial dance. 

After Baessler. 


with centipede attributes, as shown in Figure 14 ; such as Fig- 
ure 16, in which we see a fanged warrior standing against 
an aureole-like conventional background; such as the fanged 
vegetation-bearing and snake-accompanied personage shown 
in Figure 15. Then, too, there are a large number of vase- 



Fig. 13. Elaborate representation of a battle, from an Early Chimu vase. 

After Baessler. 


embellishments representing the ghastly jollifications of the 
dead. 

Pottery-designs representing litters, although relatively rare 
in Early Chimu art, do occur — as shown in Figure 24 — fre- 
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quently enough to assure us that carrying-chairs or litters, 
more or less elaborately decorated, were used by the great as a 
mode of transportation, exactly as Father Cabello’s story of 
Naymlap implies that they were. 

Representations of houses are met with more often. In 
Figure 17 we see an elaborate structure consisting of a three- 






Fig. 14. An Early Chimu vase showing representations of warriors with 
centipede attributes. 

After Baessler, 

terraced mound surmounted by a large house with a gable roof 
in the ends of which are circular windows. Along the eaves 
and the ridgepole are some curious objects which seem to be 
clubs of the sort which we have seen in several previously 
mentioned designs. Naturally, one can but guess as to the 
meaning of these things, but a credible explanation is that the 
building here shown is a meeting-place for warriors — a club- 
house, in fact, as a female member of a mid-West audience of 
mine once complacently suggested. 

Another type of house appears to have consisted of rustic 
posts which supported a roof under which were ranged benches 
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of adobe upon which the owners were wont to take their ease 
while the evening breezes played around them and the pag- 
eantry of the coastland sunset delighted them. Pleasure pa- 
vilions of this kind appear in Figures 18 and 19. 

A feature of many houses of the more solid sort was a 
massive roof-comb, step-shaped and seemingly useless save 



Fig. is. An Early Chimu vessel Fig. i6. An Early Chi mu vessel 
with relief ornamentation representing showing a fanged god in relief against 
a fanged god with serpents and plants, a background of rays. 

After Daeadcr. 


for purposes of adornment. Readers who have given some 
share of their attention to Maya art and architecture will 
remember that the roof-comb — developed far beyond the pro- 
portions common in Peru — was characteristic of Maya archi- 
tecture both in the Old Empire and in the New.'^^ 

A final type of house is an improved version of the pavilion 
type already mentioned. An example of it appears in Figure 
20, where we see a throne-like structure upon a high dais. 
The roof over it is elaborately decorated with carved animal 
heads that recall those on the boat mentioned on page 75. 
In the present instance, however, calamitous events are tak- 




Fig. 17 (left). An Early Chimu vase representing a house. 

Fig. 18 (centre). An Early Chimu vase showmg a pavilion atop a circular pyramid. 
Fig. 19 (right) . Another and more elaborate pavilion. 

After Baessler. 
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ing place, for the unfortunate personage within the house is 
being furiously beset by angry demons of several shapes, but 
especially by a centipede-like creature having at each end of 
his long body a head with protruding tongue and a pair of 
crab-like claws. The scene is highly complicated but well 
repays careful examination, for it is not more confused than 
its esoteric quality would inevitably make it for us at this 



Fig. 20. Scene from a vessel near Trujillo. 

Original in the Ethnological Museum, Berlin. Diuwing made by W. v. d. Steineu. 
After Lehmann and Doering, 


distant day. The designer obviously had some symbolical 
story to tell, and no doubt the picture was perfectly compre- 
hensible to the audience for which it was intended. The same 
thing may be said regarding designs containing centipede-like 
creatures with protruding tongues which, as shall be demon- 
strated presently, occur frequently in Early Nazea art. 

Portraiture in clay reached an even higher level of realism 
and of charming beauty than did the best landscapes and 
scene-paintings of the Early Chimu pots. As in every other 
class of pottery of this and of other periods, the degree of 
excellence varies from specimen to specimen. Comparatively 
humble as portraits are pots such as those reproduced in 
Figures 22, 23, 25, and 26; but as ''documents’' they are valu- 
able for the reason that they give us precise information 
regarding the dress and the mode of resting prevalent among 
the Early Chimu people. The supreme glory of Early Chimu 
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art, however, is that relatively small class of vessels which 
comprises portrait-vases of such excellence as those shown in 
Figures 27 and 28, before which even blase and sophisticated 
modern sculptors pour out a reluctant libation of half-envious 
admiration. Of these two that in Figure 28 is the better. For 
delicacy of modelling and fineness of finish this portrait can- 
not be surpassed anyv/here, in ancient times or modern. The 
matchless, tranquil dignity of the countenance here shown, 
and the somewhat austere richness of the head-dress, are 
eloquent of the royal repose and stateliness which must have 
been characteristic of the Early Chimu ruling caste in its 
best moments. 

Enough material is now in the possession of the reader to 
permit him to see how thoroughly the realistic pottery of the 
Early Chimu people corroborates Father Cabello’s and Father 
Calancha’s accounts of the culture prevailing in very early 
times on the northern half of the Peruvian coast. In only one 
important particular is there a discrepancy between the two 
kinds of evidence: It is indicated in the two Chronicles cited 
that women had a high position in the society of that day, 
some of them even being rulers in their own right. Yet por- 
trait-vases showing women are very rare indeed, and when 
they do appear, either in portrait- or in efiigy-vases or in 
genre paintings — as, perhaps, in the case of the weavers in 
Figure 2 — they are almost always shown in the performance 
of hard work, in the exercise of witchcraft, or else in the acts 
of physiological kind peculiar to their sex.®® As to the causes 
of their non-appearance in the more stately sort of portraits 
one can, at this late date, but guess; it may have been the 
result of social customs and religious taboos of which we now 
know nothing. 

It has now been amply demonstrated that the fundamental 
spirit and intention of Early Chimu art were realistic and 
representational. Nevertheless, designs do occur in consider- 
able numbers which, like Figures 29 and 30, are of slight, if 
any, realistic import. Rather, they fall within that class of 
embellishment which modern art-jargon calls “pure design,” 




Fi(i. 24. Decorative panel from an Early Chimu vaso iln lype 

of currying chair or litter, then in use. 

The original is in the Ethnological Museum, Berlin. Drawing by W. 
von Stemen. After Baesder. 



Fio. 25. Two Early Chiinu portrait vases, vn-obubly frenu the region 
of Trujillo. 

The originals are in the National Museum of Archceology, Lima. 
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and constitute linear decoration for the mere sake of pretti- 
ness, with little or no attempt to convey any kind of message. 
Yet no one will deny that they are pleasing to the eye and 
that they do beautify the vessels which carry them. 

The media in which Early Chimu art is found include, first 
and foremost, pottery, then wood, stone, and miscellaneous 
substances such as shell and mosaic. This brings us to an 
important query anent Early Chimu civilization: Did the 
people of that day have a knowledge of metal-working, and, 
if so, what metals were used by them? Baron Erland Norden- 
skiold, Garcia y Merino, and Dr. J. A. Mason, by using 
archaeological evidence of various kinds, have shown con- 
clusively that metal was extensively used for weapons, imple- 
ments, and ornaments. It is obvious that axes, knives, spear- 
thrower hooks, and personal adornments such as those seen in 
very many of the figures mentioned must have been made of 
metal. To Baron Nordenskiold we owe valuable evidence that 
^‘an age of copper” preceded, in Peru, an “age of bronze,” 
and we are thereby justified in believing that it was pure 
copper that the Early Chimu folk used as material for metal- 
work of the more ordinary sort.^^ 

Copper is not a particularly difficult metal to work, and for 
that reason its occurrence in certain high archaic cultures 
such as that of Chiriqui, need not surprise us. True, silver and 
gold were used fully as much as copper, being regarded not 
as “precious” metals, but merely as metals easily wrought, 
this being the attitude in the matter both of the high archaic 
folk in various parts of America and of divers post-archaic 
folk who derived their culture from the archaic plane.'*® The 
fine Early Chimu knife shown in Figure 31, for example, is 
made of copper, with a separately cast bird finely wrought in 
gold of great purity. 

iEsthetically considered. Early Chimu art is youthful but 
not infantile. The difficulties involved in the manipulation of 
the various materials and tools had all been overcome during 
the archaic phase. The artists of the Early Chimu period were 
masters of their instruments and of their media. They were. 
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therefore, released from purely mechanical considerations and 
were in readiness to progress along eesthetic and psychological 
lines, in short, to develop their art in accordance with the dic- 
tates of a subtle blending of the two. On account of all these 
factors it came about, with the passage of time, that a con- 
siderable diversity came into being in the character of Early 
Chimu designs. Regarding some of them in an objective way 
we can declare them to be merely straightforward — ^but mas- 
terly — ^representations of commonplace situations and oc- 
currences. Figures 1-5; 7-13; 17-19; 21-28, for example, 
show us compositions whose creators’ minds were free from 
morbid introspection, free, also, from servitude to priestcraft 
and its accompaniments of symbolism and superstition. Such 
psychological forces as those dominate an aging, not a matur- 
ing culture. But the range of Early Chimu art is rather wide, 
and manifestations of attainment to maturity are not wanting. 
With the passage of time the artists of that period tended to 
abandon the superficial aspects of their world, to cease portray- 
ing the personal appearance of their rulers, to give up the 
habit of representing their fishing, their hunting, and other 
activities, doing all this in favor of an effort to interpret, in 
terms of art, the great mysteries of Nature as they understood 
them. To this deep-reaching tendency we owe such effigies as 
that of the king beset by demons, shown in Figure 20, such, 
finally, as the warriors with centipede-like tails displayed in 
Figure 14. In even the most esoteric of Early Chimu designs, 
however, realism is present, usually to a marked extent. It 
was, in truth, one of the strongest fibres of Early Chimu art. 

In point of color Early Chimu ceramics are rarely note- 
worthy; emphasis fell upon line and form, not upon color. 
The great majority of vessels belonging to this period are of 
reddish clay covered at least in part with a fine white or 
cream-colored slip whereon are painted the designs in black, 
brown, or reddish-brown. Sometimes a realistic effect was 
obtained by leaving certain areas — such as faces, hands, and 
feet of human figures — uncovered by the slip, allowing the 
natural tint of the clay to give them a lifelike aspect which, in 




Fig. 27. Pearly Chimu portrait head from 
Chimbote, Ajter Schmidt, 1929. 

Original is in the liaessler Collection, 
Ethnological M usewn, Berlin. 


26. An Early Chimu portrait va.se. 
From Chan-Chan (Trujillo). 

original is in the National Museum 
of Archeology, Limn. 


Fig. 28. An especially fine Pearly Cliiinu portrait va.so. Ajter Harcourt, by courte.^y 
of M. Albert Mitrance. 

The original is in Museo Alexander, Lima. 
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such superfine specimens as those in Figures 27 and 28, was 
heightened by careful burnishing with a smooth hard pebble 
or with a shell. Sometimes, albeit rarely, hues other than 
these very simple ones were used, crimson, yellow, orange, 
and blue being occasionally found on Early Chimu pottery. 

Heretofore we have been considering the art of the Early 
Chimu culture as a whole, without reference to specific locali- 
ties. But the realm of the Early Chimu culture, whether or 
not it was at this time a closely knit kingdom, was large ; arti- 
facts representing it come from all the coastal valleys from the 
Gulf of Guayaquil down to the Pativilca Valley in which 
stands the Chimus’ frontier fortress of Parmunca. An admi- 
rable air-photograph of that imposing structure appears in 
Figure 32. On the east this cultural region which, at any rate 
in later times, was a well-organized monarchical and feudal 
state as well, was bordered by the Maritime Cordillera; on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. In other words, it was a terri- 
tory some 450 miles in length and some 50 miles in width on 
an average — approximately 22,500 square miles of desert, 
valley, and foothill country, roughly equal in size to Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire combined. 

This interpretation of the geography of the Early Chimu 
culture cannot, however, be accepted at present without a cer- 
tain allowance for possible error. Valuable data pertinent to 
the subject are provided by Dr. Kroeber, the most recent 
North American field- worker in Peru.^^ He opines that the 
^‘Chimoid style” — by which bizarre term he designates, sup- 
posedly, all phases of Chimu art, whether Early or Late — 
occurs along the Peruvian coast from latitude 5° south to 
latitude 10° south, or, from Piura down to the Casma Valley. 
This region he sub-divides arbitrarily into five areas which, 
contrary to the usual procedure, he lists from south to north, 
as follows: I. Casma; II. Chimbote to Chicama, inclusive; 
III. Pacasmayo and Chepen; IV. Lambayeque; V. Piura. 
Dr. Kroeber, after studying the specimens gathered by Dr. 
Uhle for the University of California’s Museum of Anthro- 
pology, concludes that the Proto-Chimu style — our Early 
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Chimu — is characteristic only of area II, viz., from the Chi- 
cama Valley down to Chimbote. He says: “With all its 
aesthetic superiority, therefore, Proto-Chimu remained a local 
style. It evidently fell in a period of limited communications, 
probably of restricted political units.^'^^ 

If this be correct, my contention, expressed above, that the 
Early Chimu cultural area — and perhaps and Early Chimu 
kingdom on feudal lines — extended from the Gulf of Guay- 
aquil down to Pativilca is incorrect. Perchance the dis- 
crepancy is to be explained by the fact that at present we 
have only the beginnings of an archseologically derived knowl- 
edge concerning this period of culture — as, indeed, concerning 
all periods of ancient culture in the Andean area. Neverthe- 
less, we already possess enough specimens of Early Chimu art 
from beyond the narrow limits set by Dr. Kroeber to justify 
us in accepting the wider distribution which I have suggested. 
The chief support, thus far, to this contention of mine that 
the Early Chimu culture extended from the Gulf of Guay- 
aquil to Pativilca is the circumstance that Father Calancha, 
cited on page 59 above, ascribes those limits to the Chimu 
state ; this is, I confess, rickety support, as he may be speaking 
here of the Late Chimu kingdom — although there is naught 
in his narrative that indicates this specifically — nor is the 
evidence strengthened by the fact that both Dr. Uhle and I 
failed to find incontrovertible testimony that Proto-Chimu — 
or Early Chimu — culture had flourished to any great extent in 
the Department of Piura.^* It is to be hoped that in the future 
systematic archaeological field-work will clear up this rather 
important point in a definitive manner. 

Meanwhile, we know that Chan-Chan, lying between the 
sea and the Spanish walled city of Trujillo, on the right side 
of the Moche River but some five miles from its margin, was 
the capital of the Early Chimu kings. Both archaeological and 
literary evidence points this out as true. The ruined city 
occupies the southern end of the Plain of Chan-Chan which is 
bordered on east and north by mountains, on the south by the 
Moche or Chimu Valley, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 




Fid. 32. An iKjrial phoi<)gra])h of the fortress of Parmunca (Paranionga, tiie modern 
La Barranca), which defen<le(i the southern frontier of the Chimu kingdom. 



Fig. 33. Vestiges of a patio-garden in one of the palaces at Chan-Chan (Trujillo). 
The white serpentine lines mark the site of the ornamental acequias, or irrigation 
ditches, and they are made by the saline deposits laid down by the water formerly 
in the ditches. 


Photographs by courtesy of Major Otto Holstein, 
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This plain, thickly studded as it is with vestiges of settle- 
ments, pyramid-mounds, or huacas, streets, open squares, 
reservoirs, aqueducts, enclosures where tastefully laid out 



Fig. 36. Map of tho vicinity of Trujillo showing tho sito of Chan-Chan. 
Drawn from the compilation prepared for the Trujillo and Piura sheets of 
the American Geographical Society’s Millionth Map of Hispanic America. 
Scale 1:1,000,000. 

water courses supplied moisture to verdant pleasances, the 
ghost of one of which is shown in Figure 33, and countless 
other mementos of civilized occupation, was long ago, and 
over a protracted period, a metropolitan area of great impres- 
siveness. Major Holstein^s admirable map of the district 
appears in Figure 36. 
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The standard description of the wonders of Chan-Chan was, 
until recently, that of Squier. It has been improved upon, and 
largely superseded, by the work done in the Trujillo district 
— and from the air over it — ^by Major Otto Holstein.^^ From 
his very important article I draw the following facts. 

The Moche River, a perennial stream, provided water which, 
from the earliest civilized times, was conducted through an 
intricate series of reservoirs and ditches that made the whole 
plain a truck-garden yielding several crops a year. The city of 
Chan-Chan itself covers some eleven square miles of ground 
and was enclosed in a high wall, various wards of the city 
being delimited by subsidiary walls. There was a marked 
tendency towards rectangularity in the general plan of the 
city, but an irksome monotony that might have resulted there- 
from was obviated by the irregularity of the placing of the 
pyramidal huacas whose vast bulk and great height relieved 
the eye and stirred the imagination here and there through the 
city and in the surrounding plain. When in its hey-day the 
capital, as already hinted, was embellished by greenery and 
gaily colored flowers in public gardens and in palace patios, 
and the now drab-colored mud walls were then coated with 
white plaster upon which were painted animated scenes 
depicted in the same sesthetic style that we see in the vase- 
paintings. Remains of such wall-frescoes appear in Figure 
34, and Major Holstein shows two more which are at the 
Huaca of the Moon.^® This structure and its larger neighbor, 
the Huaca of the Sun, stand south of Chan-Chan itself and 
on the opposite side of the Moche River. Both were built of 
adobe and both suffered terrible damage during the rains of 
March, 1925, as did all the other structures, ancient and mod- 
ern alike, on the northern part of the Peruvian coast.**® 

To sum up the matter of the ancient aspect of Chan-Chan 
I will quote the late Sir Clements Markham, who wrote thus : 
“The great mounds presented a very different appearance in 
the time of the Chimu. Originally they were in terraces, on 
which buildings were erected with pitched roofs, and tastefully 
painted walls. Verandahs, supported by the twisted stems of 
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Fio. 42. 


Courtesy of the Peabody Museum, 

Harvard University. * 

Figs. 40, 41, 43. Three Early Nazca pots representing the portrait tradition derived from 
Early Chiimi art, but with i)rogressive loss of n'alism. 

FiCJ. 42, An Early Nazca pot showing a considerable degree of realism, but with a strong 
formalistic trend also. 
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algaroba trees, afforded shade, and there were communications 
with the interior passages and chambers. From the seashore 
these structures, with gardens at their bases, must have pre- 
sented a magnificent effect.’’^^ 

The “documentary” pottery fully justifies us in giving 
credence to this description. In all the northern coast valleys 
of Peru there are unnumbered pyramidal structures, great and 
small, the largest being hundreds of feet on a side and as much 
as two hundred feet in height. Naturally enough, edifices so 
huge were not built all at once, nor even during a short period ; 
but we may safely assume that many of them had at any rate 
their beginnings in the Early Chimu period. 

3. Archceological Evidence Concerning the Early Nazca Period 
and Its Culture 

As I said above, on page 50, every coastal valley in Peru 
doubtless had a dynastic history of considerable length which, 
if we could but know it in full, would summarize the cultural 
development of each valley concerned. Nevertheless, as mat- 
ters stand now, our knowledge is sadly fragmentary in this 
respect, so much so that we can only study the data yielded 
by modern archaeology in the southern part of the coast, just 
as we have done for the northern part. 

Proceeding southwards we find what seems to be a curious 
scarcity of definite indications that there were, at this period, 
any of the higher types of culture in the region between the 
Pativilca Valley and the Chincha Valley. True, in all the 
region designated there are huge pyramidal structures of 
adobe, and also many other signs of intensive occupation of 
the valleys, which may well date, at least in part, from this 
period. True, also, in some of the valleys, notably in that of 
Chancay and in that of the Rimac (Lima), there are types of 
pottery which may or may not date wholly or in part from 
the first six centuries A. D. Amidst all this uncertainty, how- 
ever, one thing is quite certain : The earliest style of art rep- 
resented by any considerable number of vestiges at Pacha- 
camac, a few miles south of the Rimac Valley, is that of Tia- 
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huanaco. Only a few trifling wall-paintings of sea-creatures 
at the base of the great pyramid at Pachacamac even faintly 
resemble Early Chimu art, and they are so fragmentary that 
it would be rash to identify them as being Early Chimu.^® 
Only when we reach the Chincha Valley do we find the 
beginning of a new cultural area that does indubitably date, 
at least in part, from the first 600 years A. D. That area in- 
cludes the Chincha, Pisco, Ica, and Nazca (or Rio Grande) Val- 
leys. South of that, again, comes a stretch of coast which is but 
slightly known to archaeology, and that is followed, in its 
turn, by the Tacna and Arica region which, as Dr. Uhle has 
shown, was in an archaic state of culture during the period 
now under consideration.^^ Indeed, it is possible to assert that 
archaeological evidence — mostly given to us by Dr. Uhle — 
shows that only the Pisco, Ica and Nazca (or Rio Grande) 
Valleys were the seat of Early Nazca culture.^® 

As briefly as possible I shall now describe — from an objec- 
tive point of view — the Early Nazca art found in the narrow 
region of the three valleys mentioned. In so doing I shall 
speak chiefly of Early Nazca art as a whole, only occasionally 
referring to specific sites, for no other course seems to me 
feasible under the circumstances. 

As Early Chimu art was, in general, distinguished by the 
marked realism of its designs, by the subordination of color 
to line, and by the slow but sure interpenetration of formalism 
and even of conventionalization in such of the designs as may 
be said to be symbolical rather than representational, so also 
did Early Nazca art have its peculiarities and its characteris- 
tic tendencies. For one thing, realism, although seen to be 
strongly surviving in many Early Nazca specimens, is not 
there the dominant characteristic save in rare examples such 
as Figures 37—39 ; rather, it may safely be said to be a waning 
element in Early Nazca art as a whole. On the other hand, 
color will inevitably be regarded as the peculiar splendor of 
Early Nazca art. The vases and the textile stuffs of this cul- 
ture glow with splashes of crimson, scarlet, pink, yellow, 
orange, green, various shades of blue, brown, and gray, and. 




In the Qaffron Private Collection, Schlachtonsee-bei-Boilin. 

Fia. 44. Spotted cat designs from Early Nazca pots. 

After Seler. 
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finally, black and white. Finally, stylistic dogmas which, in 
Early Chimu art, were struggling for control of the artists' 
imaginations, are here seen to be reigning in triumph, with the 
result that, in most of the specimens which display the sym- 
bolical creatures who make up as it were the dramatis personce 
of Early Nazca art, there is but little left of the old freedom 
of concept and representation. That this loss of realism was 
not accompanied by any corresponding loss of beauty will 
become apparent when a number of examples of Early Nazca 
art shall have been studied. 

The assertion made above, on page 48, that Early Chimu 
and Early Nazca art were closely connected and were to a 
large extent contemporary must now be tested. An important 
proof of its correctness appears in Figures 37 and 38, which 
show two Early Nazca portrait-pots fully as realistic in con- 
ception and in execution as any Early Chimu portrait-pots 
could be. Even their spouts are significant in the present con- 
nection, being almost midway between the stirrup handle- 
spout so characteristic of Early Chimu pottery and the double- 
spout-with-bridge which, as will appear from the illustrations 
to be described, was equally characteristic of Early Nazca pot- 
tery. The clothing, weapons, posture, and general aspect of 
the two figures resemble strongly the corresponding points in 
Early Chimu portraits; indeed, the one conspicuous difference 
lies in the matter of coloring, as study of the pictures here of- 
fered will reveal. These two specimens alone would serve to 
establish the close connection and the contemporaneity of the 
two cultures, but it is well to strengthen the argument by fur- 
ther examples. We have, for instance, portrait-pots like those 
in Figures 40, 41, 42 and 43, which display a progressive loss 
of realism coupled with a corresponding gain in formalism and 
in symbolism. Here, as in cases already cited, the chief con- 
trast with the Early Chimu prototypes of these designs is in 
the matter of coloring, as one can tell even from non-colored 
reproductions. 

It has already been said that even Early Chimu art, highly 
realistic though it was in general, did possess elements which 



Fia. 45. Cat-demon designs from Early Nazca pots 

A and B in Gaffron Pruato Collection. After Seler. 

C, D, From “La Cronica," Lima, Peru, 10 January, 1916. 
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must be considered formalistic, if not conventional. Such will 
be found even in the most realistic portrait-vases where they 
are to be seen in the sitter’s apparel or in the devices upon his 
shield.®^ Early Nazca art, in contrast with Early Chimu, is 
chiefly esoteric, symbolical, in short, an art built up around 
many fabulous personages whose identity, functions, and sig- 
nificance are now lost to us. True, realism, as already stated, 
does survive in the Early Nazca art ; but it is there an intru- 
sive note, not a dominant one. Yet, even in the convention- 
alized and symbolical elements of Early Nazca art there is a 
connection with the analogous portions of Early Chimu art. 

An examination of the characteristics of certain leading per- 
sonages of Early Nazca art will serve to bring this last state- 
ment into proper perspective. To the late Dr. Eduard Seler 
we owe the most complete general treatise on Early Nazca 
art.®^ Using his masterly study as a basis, I shall now present 
the most conspicuous of the Early Nazca personages. 

The Spotted Cat, Bringer of the Means of Life, is shown in 
Figure 44, which makes it clear that there was at least an 
occasional faint trace of realism in this strange creature’s por- 
trayal, particularly in the tail and back. In calling it Bringer 
of the Means of Life, Dr. Seler was, of course, indulging in 
scholarly conjecture; but it certainly is true that very often 
The Spotted Cat is bringing in his paws things that look like 
seeds, leaves, or pods. Sometimes these things are shown at- 
tached to other parts of his person; sometimes they are alto- 
gether lacking in the design.®^ 

The Cat-Demon appears in Figures 45 and 46, where he 
appears as a terrible being who is very likely to be brandishing 
a club or otherwise to present a bellicose aspect. Almost always 
he bears in his hands, or has somewhere about his person, one 
or more decapitated human heads, usually grasped by the hair 
of their heads. Sometimes, as in Figure 45, E, he is shown 
grasping a luckless human being who, in his turn, grasps by 
the hair a head that is obviously mummified. Indeed, a large 
proportion of the decapitated heads, with thorns passed 
through their lips, seem to be mummified.®^ In short, The 




Fig. 47. Designs from Pearly Nazca pots, showing cat-demon as a bird. 
Originals in Gaffron Collection, Ethnological Museum, Munich. 

After Seler, 
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Cat-Demon appears to have been, among other things, a war- 
god and a formidable deity in general.®® Nor did the fact that 
he seems to have assumed various shapes make him any less 
redoubtable. In Figure 47 we see him either as a bird or as 
a man-masked-as-a-bird, but always with his characteristic 
aura of cruelty and rapine.®® 

The Bird-Demon is a creature whose personality is not al- 
ways sharply differentiated from that of The Cat-Demon-as- 
a-bird but who, at any rate in his clearer portrayals, is ob- 
viously a bird, and not a man masquerading as one. The 
Bird-Demon is variously depicted in Figure 48.®^ In all of 
them it is evident that he is no less malevolent and rapacious 
than are others of the Early Nazca pantheon. 

The Multiple-Headed God is, to us, even more incompre- 
hensible and consequently more frightful than the demons or 
gods whom we have already considered. He is so, at least in 
part, because he is even further removed from any natural life 
form than are any of the others. As a rule, he is a spindly- 
legged fellow with mis-shapen hands and feet and with puny, 
weazened arms. In lieu of a proper head he has a cluster of 
faces, all of them highly conventionalized, which leer unpleas- 
antly at one with lozenge-shaped eyes. These inscrutable 
countenances are usually edged by a number of curling, feath- 
erlike projections or rays, and they are linked to one another 
and to the central torso by their own projecting tongues or by 
their chins, headdresses or other appurtenances. All this be- 
comes as comprehensible as it can be hoped to make it if one 
examines Figure 49 wherein two versions of the grotesque 
Multiple- Headed God are displayed.®® It seems to me quite 
possible that this personage is a late development in Early 
Nazca art, perhaps of the late fifth or early sixth century, and 
that he is an outcome of the custom of representing sacrificed 
heads, these last being shown in The Multiple-Headed God 
figures, as hyperconventionalized secondary heads of the type 
already described. 

The Centipede God is the last of the gods or demons whom 
we will mention here. Dr. Seler does not individually mention 



Fia. 48. Bird-demon designs from Early Nazea pots. 

A. In Surtoiius Collection, T.inden Museum, Stuttgart. 

B In Gaffron Collection, Ethnological Museum, Munich. 

C. In Buck-Sclcr Collection, Ethnological Museum, Berlin. 

After Seler. 
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him, including him, instead, with The Cat-Demon figures. But 
long ago I pointed out the characteristics of The Centipede 
God, and I have never seen the necessity of abandoning him 
to oblivion.^® Good portrayals of him are shown in Figure 50. 




Fig. 49. Multiple-headed god. Designs from Early Nazca pots. 

A. In Zembsch Collection, Ethnological Museum, Beilin. 

B. In Macedo Collection, Ethnological Museum, Berlin. 

After Seler. 


In seeking the ancestry and derivation of The Centipede God, 
we recall the centipede figures which occur on Early Chimu 
pots, as shown in Figures 14 and 20. They have the same gen- 
eral aspect, the same partially human form, and the same air 
of hostility to mankind as do the Early Nazca representations 
of The Centipede God. In all this we see one more testimonial 
to the close connection between Early Chimu and Early Nazca 
art and culture.®^ 

Such are the chief personages of the Early Nazca pantheon, 
if we may call it so. In studying them as he goes along the 
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reader will notice that all the creatures, as portrayed on ce- 
ramics and textiles, have certain highly distinctive attributes 
in common, attributes which are the most salient peculiarities 



c 

Fig. 50. Centipede god designs from Early Nazca pots. 


A. In Seler Collection. 

B. In Macodo Collection, Ethnological Museum, Berlin. 
C. In Buck-Sclcr Collection, Ethnological Museum, Berlin. 


of Early Nazca art. It is well to speak of each of them briefly 
here. 

The mouth-mask, a curious adornment which is to be seen 
in nearly all Early Nazca designs, consists, in its simplest 
form, of a number of whisker-like protuberances which stand 
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out stiffly under the nose and on each side of it, after the fash- 
ion of a cat’s bristles, and of a broad, flat band which hangs 
under the mouth and over the chin of the wearer. Sometimes, 
apparently, this queer and barbaric ornament was in one piece ; 
sometimes in two or even three. The whole appears to have 
been supported — very painfully one would think — by the sep- 



Fig. 51. Tri-partite mouth-mask of gold, from Nazea. 

Original in Gaffron Collection, Schlachtensee. 

After Lehmann and Doering. 


turn of the nose, into which was thrust a pair of pin-like 
points. In the illustrations are seen a few of the numberless 
variations of the mouth-mask. We would, perhaps, be at a 
loss to understand this trinket and to jump at the conclusion 
that it was merely an artistic dogma, were it not that actual 
specimens of mouth-masks exist. There was one of thin sheet- 
copper with repousse faces and designs in the collection of the 
late Dr. Prado, of Lima; there is one of thin sheet-gold, simi- 
larly embellished, in the collection of Senora Doha Hortensia 
Caceres de Porras, also of Lima; and, finally, there is a very 
handsome mouth-mask of gold repousse in three pieces in the 
private collection of Herr Gaffron at Schlachtensee-bei-Berlin. 
This last is shown in Figure 51. A point that has not, so far as 
I know, been made hitherto is this: The mouth-mask seems to 
have been the peculiar property of the dead and of the gods 
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or demons. The specimens just cited all occurred with mum- 
my-packs. Moreover, although mouth-ornaments similar to 
the semi-lunar lower part of the typical mouth-mask, some- 
times occur in Early Chimu portrait-vases, nothing in the 



Fig. 52. Early Chimu vessel, showing conventionalized figure, perhaps a 
puma, with fangs, protruding tongue and spotted body. 

Original in GalTron Collection, Sohlachtensee. 

After Lehmann and Doering, 


nature of a mouth-ornament or of a typical Early Nazea 
mouth-mask is to be seen, as a rule, in p]arly Nazea designs 
which represent realistically human beings, birds and so on. 
This bears out my assertion that the mouth-mask belonged to 
the dead and to the gods. 

The protruding tongue or the protruding tongue-like orna- 
ment is a second characteristic feature of the non-realistic 
paintings and textile designs of this culture. Practically all the 
formal or conventionalized human or pseudo-human heads in 
Early Nazea art have either protruding tongues or else some 
object that comes forth from between the lips in such a way 
as to suggest a tongue. Sometimes the “tongue” does not issue 
from the lips but instead, starts just below them. What the 
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symbolical meaning of this feature may have been we do not 
know; somewhere or other, I believe, the late Dr. Seler sug- 
gested that it was derived from the female puma’s habit of 
lapping her young, but this seems a trifle far-fetched because, 
among other reasons, there are no young in the Early Nazca 
designs, and because there is no special indication that the fig- 
ures with protruding tongues are females, still less female 
pumas. An Early Chimu design showing a puma with pro- 
truding tongue appears in Figure 52. 

The headdress, always presenting the same general appear- 
ance in spite of innumerable variations in detail, occurs on 
nearly all the more formalized Early Nazca personages. Al- 
ways the headdress is ornamented with secondary faces, hu- 
man, feline, or nondescript. 

Hands and feet with too-few digits are found in a large pro- 
portion of Early Nazca patterns; in the cases where hands and 
feet have the natural number of digits it will usually be found 
that realism in other respects is also present. Sometimes, but 
rarely we find a corollary to this abnormality in a too-great 
number of digits. 

Ceremonial staffs or weapons are borne with great fre- 
quency by the various sorts of creatures shown in Early Nazca 
art. Not only the more realistic designs but also some of the 
most highly conventionalized possess, in this respect, a docu- 
mentary value almost equal to that of some of the Early 
Chimu vase-paintings. The weapons shown in Early Nazca 
art are clubs of divers types, spears and spear-throwers much 
like those already mentioned as being characteristic of Early 
Chimu culture, and slings like those found by Dr. Hrdlicka 
in various sites on the southerly borders of the Early Nazca 
cultural region.®^ 

In the face, then, of such facts as the holding-over of real- 
ism — and particularly of the habit of portraiture — such facts 
also as the presence of the centipede element in both Early 
Nazca and Early Chimu art, how can anyone deny a close re- 
lationship between the two? The urgent question now is: 
Which came first? 
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Readers versed in the general laws that govern the evolution 
of art the world over will be surprised that this question need 
be put. Yet, because numerous writers have claimed that 
Early Nazca art represents an older cultural phase than Early 
Chimu, it needs must. To me it is obvious that Early Chimu 
art is fresh and youthful and that Early Nazca art, growing 
out of it, is more cynical and more mature, especially in its 
more formalized phases. The Cat-Demon, The Centipede God 
and, most of all. The Multiple- Headed God, are, progressively, 
more and more nearly devoid of natural characteristics sug- 
gestive of contact with the real world; they can only be the 
product of priestcraft, of a religion whose mainspring was ter- 
ror, of grossly cruel superstition; and from all such things, 
at any rate in their initial phases, the Early Chimu folk were 
largely free. 

The creeping in of the new forces here hinted at, forces that 
tended to draw men’s minds away from naturalism and to 
lead them into the perchance sinister realm of dogma and con- 
ventionalism, did not, as I have said before, entail a loss of 
beauty or of vigor in the artistic productions of the day. In- 
deed, we have to thank the Early Nazca culture for what are, 
perhaps, the two most noteworthy textiles in the whole range 
of ancient American art. 

One is the superb featherwork-shirt shown in the Frontis- 
piece. It bears a version of The Cat-Demon that is different 
from the usual portrayals of that personage, not only because 
of the exigencies of the medium but also because of the lighter 
than usual tonality of the design. The ground is of rich yellow 
having at the bottom margin a geometrical arrangement of 
alternating yellow and pink. The central horizontal band of 
four panels is enclosed between parallel lines of black, and in 
the four panels we find light blue, dark blue, yellow, buff, light 
green, pale pink, and black, a truly amazing symphony of 
colors. Indeed, we see in this gorgeous mosaic of feathers an 
admirable example of the completeness with which the Early 
Nazca designers had learned two laws of composition, e. g., 
that normally discordant tints cease to be inharmonious if 
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they are separated by a black line; and that hues which are 
not inimical do not need thus ti^ be separated. This master- 
piece of polychromatic harmot^-^in featherwork vividly illus- 
trates these two principles of del^n.* 

The other super-specimen to which I refer above is the now 
celebrated fabric known as the ^aracas Textile. It is a piece 
of cotton cloth, loosely woven, having a painted conventional 
design, and bordered by an astonishing series of about ninety 
human and animal figures wrought in closely knitted vicuna 
wool of the finest quality and each one designed in accordance 
with the dictates of Early Nazca artistic tradition. In spite of 
the difficulties arising from the technique of the border there 
is a great degree of realism in many parts of the border, as 
shown in Figures 53 and 54 and, side by side with it, an equal 
degree of conventionalization.®^! 

A word or two must be said about the provenance and the 
age of the Paracas Textile. The burial in which it was found 
was that of a small old man, mummified and in the drawn-up 
or foetal position common in ancient Peruvian interments. 
The mummy-pack was encased in a basket of woven straw 
and was wrapped in a white cerement cloth measuring some 
thirty-seven feet in length by over a yard in width. Inside of 
that came a dark-blue blanket — to use Mme. Levillier’s term 
— beautifully embroidered in many colors, then came a num- 
ber of other fabrics which had all rotted away, and, finally, 
next to the corpse, there was the exquisite Paracas Textile it- 
self.®® The body was evidently that of a person of very high 
degree, but whether a priest or a king who can say? His skull 
had been profusely adorned with embroidered fillets and with 
golden ornaments which, however, at some time previous to 
the final disinterment of the mummy, had been torn off and 
carried away, the head being dislocated in the process, the 
skull and the corpse being afterwards hastily re-buried.®® With 

♦The owner of this splendid featherwork-shirt is Herman A. Elsberg, Esq., of 
New York City, to whose generous kindness I am deeply indebted, because he 
has given me the color-plate which serves as the Frontispiece of this volume. 

tThe owner of the Paracas Textile is Don Rafael Larco-Herrera, of the 
Hacienda Chiclin, Chicama Valley, Trujillo, Peru. 
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Figs. 53-54. Portions of the Paracas Textile, taken from the water-color drawings made by 
Srta. Elena Izciie and first published by Mme. Levillier, 1928. 
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Fio. 56. Three i)ieeos of crude pottery probably representing the Tialjuanact 
l^eriod and style. The originals belong to Colonel Don Federigo Diez <le Modi 
of La Paz, by whose courtesy these i)hotographs have been allowed to appear h( 
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the mummy were the bodies of three very young children and 
of two older ones, and also many ears of maize and bags of 
coca-leaves. The depth at which the body was found was be- 
tween six and seven metres. The fashion of the man's head- 
dress was similar to that so frequently seen in Early Nazca poly- 
chrome vase-paintings.®^ Indeed, the whole aspect of the 
Paracas Textile itself and of the circumstances of the burial is 
eloquent of identity with the Early Nazca culture. Yet Dr. 
Tello and Mme. Levillier ascribe a pre-Nazca age to the Para- 
cas cemetery and its contents.®® The chronological discrep- 
ancy is not so great, however, as one might think, for Dr. 
Tello uses the term ^^Nazca’^ to designate the period just prior 
to the Incaic, namely, our Late Nazca period.®® It follows 
from this that Dr. Uhle’s Proto-Nazca and our Early Nazca 
period came much earlier, indeed, at about the date that Dr. 
Tello ascribes to them. 

If one regards the Paracas Textile merely as a document, he 
may justly say that it is a synthetic description of the daily 
and ceremonial life that went on in Early Nazca times. The 
intricate border shows us the elaborate costumes then worn, 
the weapons used, the llama haltered and laden with ears of 
maize, the cultivated plants, the puma. The Centipede God 
and very many other figures whose significance can only be 
guessed at to-day. 

The presence, already noted, of both realism and formalism, 
the presence, too, of both coastal and highland elements, not 
only in the design (cotton-plants and the llama, respectively, 
for instance), but also in the materials of the specimen (cot- 
ton in the centre and wool on the border), lead me to date it 
— at any rate tentatively — as being close to 500 A. D., a time 
when coastal and highland cultures were beginning to come 
into stimulating contact with one another. 

In short, we have ample evidence, archseologically acquired 
in recent years, and largely through the instrumentality of 
Drs. Max Uhle and Julio Tello, that the southern part of the 
coast, no less than the northern, was the seat of a remarkable 
and well-advanced culture which flourished during the first 
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six centuries A. D. Future field-work will, it is to be hoped, 
supplement the knowledge that we have already gained with 
new details, but even now the broad outlines of the matter are 
clear. 

4. Highland Culture During the First Six Centuries A. D. as 
Revealed by Archceology: The Tiahuanaco I Culture 

Earlier in this chapter we noted that certain Chroniclers of 
Peru — including Fathers Montesinos, Lizarraga, and las Casas 
— speak very distinctly concerning early contact between the 
coast folk and the highlanders, contact — according to them — 
that was chiefly of a warlike nature. In so doing, they men- 
tion certain specific localities as being places where defensive 
works were erected. In support of this, archaeology shows us 
a series of ancient edifices and other remains that may well be 
studied in this connection. 

Father Montesinos, for example, speaks of Huaitara — which 
is in the highest part of the Pisco Valley and therefore adja- 
cent to if not truly included in the region of Early Nazca cul- 
ture — as being a point of martial contact between the coast- 
landers and the highlanders at an early period.®^ It is well 
known that there are many ruins, not only in the village of 
Huaitara itself but also throughout the district of that name 
and, in general, in all parts of the Province of Castrovirreina 
wherein Huaitara lies. So far as I know none of these ruins 
has ever been studied by trained archseologists. It is usually 
assumed that they are Incaic, and so they may be, in part; but 
it is entirely possible that other parts of the structures in 
question are far older than the Incas.®® In like manner, Fa- 
ther Montesinos mentions Quinoa, some fifteen miles north of 
Huamanga (now Ayacucho), as possessing some remains of 
very ancient buildings, and in this case, too, it is well known 
that irnportant vestiges of the past are awaiting the advent of 
scientific archaeologists.®® Again, there are the ruins at Vi- 
naque, also near Huamanga, which Cieza de Leon visited and, 
very unsatisfactorily, described."^® 

In fact, until archaeological investigations have been made 
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at a whole series of sites which are strung out along the Cor- 
dilleras, which series includes, as Don Marcos Jimenez de la 
Espada pointed out thirty-eight years ago, Cuelap (in Cha- 
chapoyas), Huamachuco, Huanuco el Viejo, Chavin de Huan- 
tar, Vilcashuaman, and the whole northern half of the Titicaca 
Basin to at least as far south as La Paz,’^ we shall know but 
little concerning the cultural history of the mountain folk and 
their contact with the coastlanders of the Early Chimu and 
Early Nazca period. True, we already have faint glimpses of 
the archaeological significance of some of these sites: In 1893 
Dr. Bandelier made a hasty and not very conclusive reconnais- 
sance of the Chachapoyas region wherein stands the great 
fortress of Cuelap Huamachuco is briefly mentioned by 
Cieza, but chiefly in connection with the Inca’s conquest of 
that province; ruins, notably at Marca Huamachuco, two 
leagues northwest of the Spanish town of Huamachuco, and 
at Viracocha-Pampa a short league north of the town, there 
are extensive ruins which may be in part very ancient;^® Hua- 
nuco el Viejo has been superficially described by Squier and, 
more recently, by Mr. C. R. Enock.'^^ Of Chavin de Huantar 
and of the good archaeological work done there in recent years 
by Dr. J. C. Tello, I shall speak later. Regarding Vilcashua- 
man I will speak very briefly here. 

Vilcashuaman, sometimes called Vilcas, is mentioned at 
some length by Captain Pedro de Cieza de Leon who visited 
it within twenty years of the Spanish conquest.^® He, how- 
ever, ascribes almost all of the edifices there to the Incas. This 
is in direct opposition to what Father Lizarraga has to say on 
the subject; for he, as was indicated on page 67, specifically 
links the structures at Vilcashuaman with the Early Chimu 
kings. The only modern description of Vilcashuaman known 
to me is that of the French traveller, Charles Wiener,*^® who 
gives plans and drawings of the ancient buildings there, some 
of which are reproduced in Figures 57 and 58. From the mate- 
rial provided by him it is possible to see that a large propor- 
tion of the structures is indeed in the Incaic style of architec- 
ture, but one edifice, a rectangular pyramid with three terraces 
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and a steep stone stairway up one side, is certainly pre-Incaic. 
Save that it is built of stone and not of adobe it closely re- 
sembles the pyramids so common on the coast. It is, in short, 



A 






Fia. 57. A. General plan of the ruins at Vilcashuaman. B. Detailed plan of 
the Pyramid Temple. 

After Wiener. 


as different as could well be from the neighboring Incaic con- 
structions, and from Incaic architecture in general. 

As things now stand the most important task awaiting the 
field archaeologist in the Andean area is a careful survey of 
the various sites mentioned above, and of countless others 
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scattered all up and down the highland zone. True, good work 
has already been done in Ecuador and in Argentina, as will be 
shown in the next chapter; but, save for Chavin de Huantar, 



Fio. 58. The Pyramid Temple at Vilcashuaman. 

After Wtener. 


also to be discussed later, practically nothing of the necessary 
sort has been done, in the highlands of Peru. At Machu 
Picchu, the site which has received the most sustained, intel- 
ligent, and intensive attention from archjeological science in 
recent times, almost nothing ante-dating the Incas was found, 
a point to which I shall revert further on. 

On the other hand, at the justly renowned ruins of Tiahu- 
anaco, near the southern end of Lake Titicaca and on Bolivian 
soil, archaeological work has been carried on in a fitful way by 
sundry investigators, among them Herr Arthur Posnansky to 
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whom, in spite of the fantastic quality of some of his ideas, we 
owe a great debt because of his having shown quite clearly 
that there were two successive and easily distinguishable cul- 
tural periods at that site. For the sake of convenience I call 
them, respectively, Tiahuanaco I and Tiahuanaco II. The 
masonry of the earlier period, as Herr Posnansky has pointed 
out, is cruder and more roughly finished than that of the 
later, and its material is soft, reddish-brown sandstone readily 
obtainable in the neighborhood, whereas, on the contrary, the 
hard volcanic andesitic stone used for the later constructions 
had to be brought from considerable distances.'^^ The building 
which most thoroughly represents the Tiahuanaco I period at 
the name-site itself is a rectangular enclosure measuring 
approximately 98 feet by 98. It is marked 9 on Herr Posnan- 
sky ’s admirable plan of the ruins, reproduced on page 125. 
Also, the huge artificial mound known as Acapana, which is 
about 680 feet long and almost as wide, is in part of this same 
style and period. Distinguishing points about Tiahuanaco I 
masonry include, besides the matter of its material, the fol- 
lowing: Large stones, rather roughly finished and measuring 
six feet or more in height, were set up at short intervals, and 
between them smaller stones were laid in mud, some of which 
were nicely finished and others hardly worked at all,^^ as 
shown in Figure 35. 

In short, it was a type of architecture such as one might 
expect to find among a people who, living in a region where 
easily worked stone was at hand, were gradually passing 
through the archaic culture's successive stages and preparing 
unconsciously to pass beyond it. The sculptures of this period, 
shown in Figure 55, are likewise patently archaic in style, the 
work of artists who had by no means won mastery over their 
tools and over their materials, although even within the 
scope of the Tiahuanaco I culture, a study of the various stone 
carvings shows a perceptible progress. In pottery, likewise, of 
which a few examples appear in Figure 56, there is a contrast 
between extremely coarse incised vessels and almost equally 
coarse, but painted, vessels.'^® 
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To sum up I may say that our present very incomplete 
knowledge of highland Andean archaeology seems to indicate 
that, during the first six centuries of our Era, at a time when 
high cultures were flourishing along the coast, the mountain 
folk were slowly and laboriously working up through the 
stages of the archaic culture and were approaching the point 
where, as a result of stimulus from outside, they would be 
able to produce a really finished art, expressive of a well- 
developed culture. 


Notes to Chapter III 

1 The material presented thus far in this chapter is derived from the Mis- 
celdnea Antdrtica of Father Miguel Cabello de Balboa, Part III, Ch. xvii, pp, 
507-516 of the unpublished Manuscript, preserved in the New York Public 
Library. As the two existent printed editions of this great Chronicle are very 
unsatisfactory and incomplete, all citations of the work of Father Cabello will 
be to the N. Y. P. L. MS. The long quotation given here comes from pages 
610-516. Truncated versions of the Lambayeque tale will be found in Mark- 
ham, 1910, pp. 222-223 ; and Joyce, 1912, pp. 50-52. (This author seems to think 
that Lambayeque is in Ecuador, for he inserts the story of Naymlap in his 
chapter on that country.) Beuchat, 1912, pp. 584-585, also refers to it. 

2 Cieza, Pt. I, Ch. xlvii. Xerez, 1872, pp. 32-33. Anonymous, Conquest of 
Peru, 1929, pp. 27-29. These narratives were all written soon after the Spanish 
conquest. 

3 Middendorf, 1894-1895, II, p. 282, identifies the Faquisllanga with the 
Facald; but I am not perfectly certain whether the Lambayeque is or is not 
the same as the Facala. 

^ There is a slight error of fact here. The city of Trujillo is an entirely 
Spanish foundation, dating from the establishment of the place by Marquis 
Pizarro in 1534. It was a walled town, oval in outline, and it stood amid fer- 
tile lands dotted with innumerable vestiges of early civilization. See: Feyjoo 
de Sosa, 1763; Holstein, 1927, for admirable data on this region. 

5 The nucleus of the Chimu kingdom occupied the lower reaches of four 
neighboring valleys, viz., Chicama, Moche or Valley of the Chimu (in which 
the ancient city of Chan Chan stood), Viru, and Chao. 

® The dimensions given by Father Calancha in his definition of the valley 
of Pacasmayo (otherwise called San Pedro, Guadalupe, Jequetepeque) are ap- 
proximately correct. The town which he calls Lloco is San Pedro de Lloc. 
Chungala (or Changala) and San Gregorio lie some twelve or thirteen leagues 
inland and within the border of the Department of Cajamarca. For all prac- 
tical purposes a league — the distance-measure employed by all the Chroniclers 
— may be reckoned as three miles. 

Correct in the main. 

8 With regard to sea-life, see Chapter I. 

8 It is quite true that there are such hills as those mentioned, but I do not 
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know what their archaeological content may be. On the map of the Depart- 
ment of la Libertad in Paz-Soldan, 1865, there is a point marked Talambo 
which is near the right bank of the river and at the southern end of a range 
of hills. At the northern end of the range, or rather a league west from the 
northern end, is a point marked “Ruinas.” Either of these may be the site of 
Pacatnamu’s palace. 

10 In other words, there was a state of affairs similar to that described 
above in connection with the archaic phase of culture. In fact, it was the 
archaic phase that these people were passing through at this early time. 

11 Otherwise Parmunca or Paramunca. Descriptions of it appear in Cieza, 
Pt. I, Ch. Ixx; Proctor, 1825, p. 175; Squier, 1877, pp. 101-102; Larrabure y 
Un&nue, 1893, pp. 279-280; and Beuchat, 1912, pp. 643-644. A magnificent pic- 
ture of it, taken from the air, by Major Otto Holstein appears in Fig. 32. 

12 This passage relative to the languages of the northerly part of coastal 
Peru is extremely important. Some day a qualified student will, let us hope, 
make an intensive study of the matter. The chief works now existing that bear 
upon it are: Carrera, 1644 and 1880; and Middendorf, 1890-1892. The first edi- 
tion of Carrera’s grammar is of supreme rarity, and the re-issue of it, edited 
by the late Dr. Gonzalez de la Rosa, is rare also. The Sec language was studied 
in 1863 by the late Richard Spruce, who collected a vocabulary of 37 words, 
none of which resemble equivalent words in other idioms. I found Sec faintly 
surviving in the vicinity of Sechura, Department of Piura, in 1918. Olmos, 
near the northern side of the Department of Lambayeque, still has a dialect 
of its own, albeit most of the people habitually speak Spanish. Muchic, how- 
ever, the language studied by Bishop Carrera and by Middendorf, is generally 
held to be the most important of the tongues spoken in that part of Peru. 

13 Peru still reeks with tales of lost treasure and of treasure unearthed by 
fortunate searchers. In the stories there is, as a rule, a large basis of fact, and 
because of the yarns of successful treasure-hunting, some of the most impor- 
tant archsDological sites have been unsystematically dug into and thereby 
ruined by eager persons intent on sudden wealth. 

1^ Mention of the wars between the Chimu’s subjects and the Inca will be 
found in Chapter VII. Father Calancha speaks of it interestingly and at 
some length, but as this material is not pertinent to the present chapter, I 
omit it here. 

15 It is not clear whether Father Calancha, in speaking of the lunga, or 
Yunga, language means Mochica or whether he means Quingnam. 

15 Jijon y Caamano, 1919, pp. 402-403, says that this word is Muchic or 
Mochica and that it comes from Aiplen, meaning Creator, and Pong, meaning 
stone. 

i"^ The Pleiades. Concerning this group of stars one may read, on p. 73, 
Vol. XVIII of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition, as follows: “The 
spring rising and early winter setting of the Pleiades . . . are important dates 
for the farmer. . . . This group is physically connected, being distinguished 
from the background stars by community of proper motion.” It is, therefore, 
quite conceivable that time should be counted on a basis of the movement of 
the Pleiades or Fur. 

1* The general term for medical-man in Quechua is hampi-camayoc, which 
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means remedy-keeper. See Gonzalez Holguin, 1607, p. 138. See also Chapter 
VIII. 

Quipucamayocs, 1892 and 1920. 

2® Quipucamayocs, 1920, pp. 15 and 16. 

21 Casas, 1892. Roman y Zamora, 1595. Accounts of these two writers and 
their works will be found in Means, 1928, pp. 334-342 and 442-452. 

22 Casas, 1892, pp. 106-107. 

23 Casas, 1892, pp. 107-108. 

24 Casas, 1892, pp. 108-111. I do not find this term, however, in the dic- 
tionary of the Royal Spanish Academy, and I am not sure what it means. 

25 Rom&n y Zamora, 1595, Vol. Ill, folios 162, verso, to 163, verso. 

23 Lizarraga, 1909, pp. 495-496. 

27 These points are fully discussed in Markham, 1910, pp. 12-14 and 303- 
305, and also in the introductions to Montesinos, 1920, by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham and P. A. Means. See also, for data on the relations between the writings 
of Valera and those of Montesinos, Means, 1928, pp. 402-411 and 497-507. 

28 Montesinos, 1920, Ch. ix. 

2® Montesinos, 1920, Ch. ix, p. 41. The walls of the ancient fortress of 
Huaitara are now incorporated with those of the parish church. (Almanaque 
of la Cronica, Lima, 1918, art. Huaitara.) 

30 Montesinos, 1920, Ch. xvii, p. 75. 

31 Cobo, Bk. XII, Ch. i. 

82 Hrdlicka, 1911, pp. 10-11. 

33 A good grasp on the meaning of this resemblance can best be got by 
studying the types of Central American pottery shown by Holmes, 1888; 
MacCurdy, 1911; Lothrop, 1926b; Linne, 1929; and then comparing the two 
dishes found in the Chicama Valley by HrdliSka. 

34 Lothrop, 1926b, Vol. II, p. 406. We thus have the foremost of Peruvian 
archaeologists in agreement with a leading authority on Central American 
archaeology. Dr. Tello has already been mentioned, in Chapter I. 

35 Dr. Uhle, on whose labors are based all acceptable chronologies of an- 
cient Peruvian cultures, uses the terms Proto-Chimu and Proto-Nazca. But, 
since 1918, I have found the terms Early Chimu and Early Nazca to be more 
satisfactory because they are early phases of one civilization rather than sepa- 
rate civilizations in themselves. But compare: Uhle, 1910; 1912; 1913; and 
Means, 1918j. 

30 This specimen, now in the British Museum, will be found described in 
Joyce, 1922. 

87 Totten, 1926. 

38 Carrion Cachot, 1923. Schmidt, 1929, p. 149, shows a very touching mod- 
elled nativity scene in which the mother, the mid-wife, and the mid-wife’s 
assistant are all shown with graphic fidelity, as is also the face of the Little 
Stranger itself. 

3® Garcia y Merino, 1894. Uhle, 1907b. Nordenskiold, 1921, pp. 71-108. 
Mason, 1928, studies examples of spear-throwers from several parts of America, 
i. e., the Eskimo region, our own southwest, Florida, and Mexico, as well as 
from Peru. 

40 Holmes, 1887; 1888. Baessler, 1906. MacCurdy, 1911. Beuchat, 1912, pp. 

686 - 688 . 
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Kroeber, 1925, pp. 224-228. Dr. R. L. Olson, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, has also been doing archaeological work in Peru, but none 
of his results have been published to date (October, 1930). 

42 Kroeber, 1925, pp. 22g-229. 

43 Means. 1919b. Uhle, 1920. 

44 Squier, 1877, Chs. vii, viii, and ix. Holstein, 1927. 

45 Holstein, 1927, Figs. 31 and 32. 

43 Murphy, 1923b. 

47 Markham, 1910, p. 211. 

48 Uhle, 1903, pp. 19-21. 

49 Uhle, 1917b; 1919; 1919b. 

30 Kroeber and Strong, 1924 and 1924b. 

51 Means, 1917c, pp. 339-369. 

52 Seler, 1923b. 

58 Seler, 1923b, pp. 174-183. 

54 Tello, 1918. 

55 Seler, 1923b, pp. 183-210. 

53 Seler, 1923b, pp. 211-225. 

67 Seler, 1923b, pp. 225-238. 

58 Seler, 1923b, pp. 267-284. 

59 Means, 1917c, pp. 344-345. 

30 Uhle, 1906d, pp. 583-585, illustrations. Cobo, Bk. IX, Ch. xiv, speaks in 
a general way of the deadliness of centipedes. 

31 Means, 1919d. 

32 Mme. Levillier, 1928. 

33 Mme. Levillier, 1928, p. 18. 

34 Mme. Levillier, 1928, p. 19. 

35 Mme. Levillier, 1928, pp. 11 and 16. Tello, 1928; 1929, pp. 117-149. 

63 Tello, 1929, p. 25. 

67 Montesinos, 1920, Chs. iii, vi, and ix. 

68 Raimondi, 1874-1913, II, p. 92. Almanaque de la Cronica, 1918, pp. 108- 
109 and 192-193. 

69 Montesinos, 1920, Ch. ix. Almanaque de la Crdnica, 1918, pp. 390-391. 

70 Cieza de Leon, Pt. I, Ch. Ixxxvii. 
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Espada in Vol. Ill, pp. 111-112 of his edition of Cobo. 

72 Bandolier, 1907. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE TIAHUANACO II CULTURE, ITS CHARACTER AND 
ITS INFLUENCE 

Father Montesinos leads us to believe that, between the 
sixth and the tenth centuries of our Era there flourished in 
the highlands of Peru a noteworthy civilization, based upon 
agriculture, possessed of a rather high type of religion, and 
filled with martial vigor. It is true that the ‘^kings’^ whom he 
mentions in connection with that civilization and period ruled 
from Cuzco, as indeed may have been the truth — in part — of 
the matter. Nevertheless, Cuzco cannot have been the metrop- 
olis of the mountains at this time, for, with the exception of 
such vestiges as the northern walls of the fortress of Sacsahua- 
man and as certain structures still to be seen at Ollantaytambo, 
archaeology can show almost nothing, at any rate so far, that 
can be safely ascribed to the period in question, or to an earlier 
period. There is little doubt in my mind that the northern 
walls of Sacsahuaman, shown in Figures 59 and 60 and the 
wall to which I refer at Ollantaytambo, shown in Figure 61, 
represent the Tiahuanaco I culture which was spoken of in 
Chapter III. 

Tiahuanaco, perhaps the most important archaeological site 
in South America, is clearly the metropolis of the mountains 
so far as the period here under consideration is concerned. It 
lies in a wide, flat-bottomed valley that drains into the 
southernmost part of Lake Titicaca. The site had been 
occupied by a people sufficiently advanced culturally to know 
how to hew stone and to lay out huge buildings of a crude 
sort, a people who lived and wrought in that locality during 
the Tiahuanaco I period mentioned in the previous chapter. 
They were a people who, on their own initiative, had been able 
to make decided progress and who were in need only of direc- 
tional stimulus from outside that would push their progress 
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still further, enabling it to attain to civilization of no mean 
worth in some respects. 

The present indications are that it was the Early Nazca 
culture which met with and reacted upon the Tiahuanaco I 
culture, thereby engendering the Tiahuanaco II culture. It is 
true that the great stretch of country between the seat of the 
Early Nazca culture and that of the Tiahuanaco I and II cul- 
tures is anything but propitious to intercourse between their 
respective inhabitants, but still, given motives sufficiently 
strong, barriers of space and time such as those present in this 
case are wont to be overcome by peoples advancing culturally 
along parallel lines. It is probable that trade, not to mention 
its accompaniment, war, was a channel of contact between the 
peoples in the two regions. The coast lacked certain com- 
modities, wool, good building-stone, timber, copper, silver, 
gold, and coca, commodities which could only be obtained as a 
result of contact with the highland folk who either possessed 
themselves these valued articles or else were adjacent to the 
forest-folk who did possess them. The highlanders, on their 
part, lacked certain things which could be obtained on the 
coast, cotton, many sorts of vegetable-foods, sea-foods and 
fruits, and, perhaps most important of all, aesthetic ideas. An 
interchange of coastland cotton for highland wool would 
alone produce an important degree of contact between the two 
regions, and the fact that both materials are found in both 
regions from a very early period shows that trade of the bar- 
ter type did indeed exist.^ 

At this time, roughly between 500 and 600 A. D., the art of 
the Early Nazca culture was in a highly conventionalized 
stage, with much tradition and dogma imbedded in its aesthetic 
concepts, and having certain tenets as to color and repre- 
sentation of living models that could not fail to be preserved 
if it were to influence a less developed art and to impress upon 
it a new individuality. Tiahuanaco II art, as we shall see, is 
exactly what one would expect an art to be which was derived 
from Tiahuanaco I developed by stimulating contact with 
Early Nazca and, to a less extent perhaps, with Early Chimu.^® 
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Before going on to an examination of Tiahuanaco II art, 
however, it is necessary to speak briefly concerning Tiahuanaco 
as a site, as a centre of civilization. It is a locality which has 
long occupied the attention of travellers, and a few of the 
early accounts of the place, left to us by the Chroniclers of 
Peru, are worth noticing. 

That Tiahuanaco, more anciently known as Taypicala,^ is 
of pre-Incaic date, and that it is associated with the worship 
of a Creator-God whose name is best spelled Viracocha — 
although it appears in literature under many forms — is a two- 
fold fact to which several Chroniclers testify, with varying 
degrees of precision. Father Acosta, for example, says: . . 

and they (the Indians) report that out of the great Lake 
Titicaca came one Viracocha, which staied in Tiahuanaco, 
where at this day there is to bee seene the mines of ancient 
and very strange buildings, and from thence came to 
Cuzco. . . Others, notably Betanzos, Calancha, Cieza, 
Cobo, and Sarmiento, link pre-Incaic Tiahuanaco with Vira- 
cocha-worship in a quite definite manner.** 

Of the early accounts of the ruins at Tiahuanaco three 
stand out with special prominence and so merit quotation. 
Captain Pedro de Cieza de Leon, who was there during some 
part of the decade from 1540 to 1550,® speaks thus of the 
vestiges of the past to be seen at this place: ^Tiahuanaco is 
not a very large village, but it is celebrated for the great edi- 
fices near it, which are certainly things worth seeing. Near 
the buildings there is a hill made by the hands of men, on 
great foundations of stone. . . This is the mound now 
known as Acapana or Akapana, which, as we have said, is 
partly of the Tiahuanaco I period. Cieza continues: ^^Beyond 
this hill there are two stone idols, of the human shape and 
figure, the features very skilfully carved, so that they appear 
to have been done by the hand of some great master. They are 
so large that they seem like small giants, and it is clear that 
they have on a sort of clothing different from that now worn 
by the natives of these parts. They seem to have some orna- 
ment on their heads. Near these stone statues there is another 
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building. Their antiquity and the want of letters are the 
causes why it is not known who built such vast foundations, 
and how much time has since elapsed ; for at present there is 
only a wall very well built, and which must have been stand- 
ing for many ages. Some of the stones are much worn. At this 
part there are stones of such enormous size that it causes 
wonder to think of them, and to reflect how human force can 
have sufficed to move them to the place where we now see 
them, being so large. Many of these stones are carved in dif- 
ferent ways, some of them having the shape of the human 
body, which must have been their idols. Near the wall there 
are many holes and hollow places in the ground. In another 
place, more to the westward, there are other ancient remains, 
among them many doorways with their jambs, lintels, and 
thresholds, all of one stone. But what I noted most particu- 
larly, when I wandered about over these ruins writing down 
what I saw, was that from these great doorways there came 
out other still larger stones upon which the doorways were 
formed, some of them thirty feet broad, fifteen or more long, 
and six inches in thickness. The whole of this, with the door- 
way and its jambs and lintel, was all one single stone. The 
work is one of grandeur and magnificence when well con- 
sidered. For myself I fail to understand with what instru- 
ments or tools it can have been done; for it is very certain 
that before these great stones could be brought to perfection 
and left as we see them, the tools must have been much better 
than those now used by the Indians.’^® 

In concluding his account of the ruins, Cieza de Le6n tells 
us that the edifices at Tiahuanaco were never completed; 
that even in his day they were held to be more ancient than 
the Incas, who imitated their masonry in building the city of 
Cuzco and even thought of making Tiahuanaco their capital. 
He was told that a race different from the Incas built Tiahu- 
anaco long, long ago, and also the edifice at Vinaque (Huinac) 
which is mentioned in the previous chapter."^ 

The Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, although he tends very 
strongly to ascribe all native culture in Peru to the Incas, his 
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kinsmen, does us a good service in this connection by quoting 
in full an account of Tiahuanaco given him by his old friend 
and foster-brother, Father Diego -de Alcobasa, which runs 
thus: 

In Tiahuanaco, in the province of Collao, amongst other things, 
there are some ancient ruins worthy of immortal memory. They are 
near the lake called by the Spaniards Chucuito, the proper name of 
which is Chuquivitu.® Here there are some very grand edifices, and 
amongst them there is a square court, fifteen brazas^ each way, with 
walls two stories high. On one side of this court there is a hall 
forty-five feet long by twenty-two broad, apparently once covered, 
in the same way as those buildings you have seen in the house of 
the sun at Cuzco, with a roof of straw. The walls, roofs, floor, and 
doorways are all of one single piece, carved out of a rock, and the 
walls of the court and of the hall are three-quarters of a yard in 
breadth. The roof of the hall, though it appears to be thatch, is 
really of stone. For as the Indians cover their houses with thatch, 
in order that this might appear like the rest, they have combed and 
carved the stone so that it resembles a roof of thatch. The waters 
of the lake wash the walls of the court. The natives say that this 
and the other buildings were dedicated to the Creator of the uni- 
verse. There are also many other stones carved into the shape of 
men and women so naturally that they appear to be alive, some 
drinking with cups in their hands, others sitting, others standing, 
and others walking in the stream which flows by the walls. There 
are also statues of women with their infants in their laps, others 
with them on their backs, and in a thousand other postures. . . 

This account is given here in full for a particular reason, 
viz., because it is not wholly consonant with the truth as 
shown to us by archaeology, yet is sufficiently so to give some 
specious support to the erroneous contention that Tiahuanaco 
was at one period a port. First of all, in considering what 
Father Alcobasa has to say, we must take with a good deal of 
skepticism his remarks about the large monolithic chamber 
with a stone roof sculptured to resemble thatch. Much though 
one would like to give credence to this priestly yarn, he really 
cannot do so, for the thing is inherently unbelievable. In the 
second place, Father Alcobasa is mistaken — if not deliberately 
mendacious — in asserting that there are statues of women 
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with children at Tiahuanaco, for all the sculptures now visible 
there are of men, or, perchance, of gods. Finally, the state- 
ment that the Lake once flowed to the city of Tiahuanaco is 
unconsciously contradicted by the good Father himself when 
he speaks of statues of people walking in the stream which 
flows by the walls. That Lake Titicaca ever laved the walls is, 
on many accounts, including topographical and archaeological 
grounds, incredible ; but one can readily believe that the small 
stream which flows northwardly through the Tiahuanaco 
Valley was once brought, in artificial channels, to the city. It 
is far more likely, however, that the inhabitants of Tiahuanaco 
were in need of leading water away from their city rather than 
to it, for the locality is very damp, and the channels that 
remain in that vicinity were in all likelihood drainage canals.^^ 
Moreover, the level of Lake Titicaca above the sea is 3,854 
metres, and that of old Tiahuanaco is 3,897 metres, this accord- 
ing to the best map of which I know, the map made by J. B. 
Pentland, utilised, with additions, by Stuebel and Uhle.^^ In- 
asmuch as the Lake’s sole outlet, the Desaguadero (literally. 
Drain) River, leaves the Lake through a wide gap in the Quim- 
sachata range and flows very slowly at a scarcely perceptible 
gradient for miles through a wide valley, it is evident that no 
material increase in the volume of lake water could possibly 
have existed within the period during which man has existed, 
for the configuration of the drainage is such as to prevent any 
great rise in the lake-water’s level.^® 

With the account of Tiaguanaco (as he calls it) given by 
Father Cobo we enter upon rather firmer ground. But even 
here we tend to be tangled in terminology because he mis- 
applies certain names, confounding Puma-Puncu — the Gate 
of the Puma — with Acapana. It is well to pause here long 
enough to clear up this question of names at Tiahuanaco once 
and for all. 

As the late Don Manuel Gonzalez de la Rosa has pointed 
out,^^ there is probably far more of Tiahuanaco below the soil 
than there is above it. The whole significance of the site will 
not be shown until an exhaustive and systematic excavation 
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of the whole area in which the ruins occur shall have been 
undertaken and fully carried out. Meanwhile, we can only 
say, as does Mr. Ogilvie,^® that an area of several square miles 
is crowded with vestiges of the ancient city, vestiges that are 
patiently awaiting exploration and excavation of the sort 
which I have mentioned. It is already apparent that the area 
in question contains distinct parts and sub-parts, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Tiahuanaco proper, carefully surveyed by Herr Posnan- 
sky in 1904 and again in 1912, his map being partially repro- 
duced in Figure 63. This area is an oblong bounded by a ditch, 
and it measures approximately 1,000 metres from east to 
west by 450 metres from north to south, or, in English 
measurements, about 3,280 feet by 1,470 feet. This consider- 
able extent of ground is crossed on the north by the highway 
from Guaqui to La Paz and on the south by the railway be- 
tween those points. Remains, ranging from single worked 
stones to whole buildings of great size, but now much ruined, 
are scattered over the area, the two most important being: 

A. The natural mound called Ak-kapana, Akapana, or Aca- 
pana (which spelling, for simplicity's sake, I use here), which 
lies near the middle of the southern edge of the area. It 
measures about 210 metres (690 feet) by about 210 metres, 
but is not rectangular, having sixteen sides which form as 
many bastions. Although the mound is of natural origin, it 
has been shaped by man in the fashion indicated, and faced 
with cut stones,^® some of the work being of the Tiahuanaco I 
style. In the centre of the mound is a deep depression which 
reaches down to the level of the plain and contains stagnant 
water. The height of Acapana is about 15 metres (49 feet). 
What the mound, so painstakingly improved by the ancients, 
who even took the trouble to drain the central cavity with a 
stone-lined sewer running out at the southern side, was 
intended to be we do not know. Squier calls it a fortress,^^ but 
that term does not seem to fit very well. 

R. The nearly rectangular enclosure called Kalasasaya, 
Kalisasaya, or Calasasaya (which spelling is the simplest) lies 
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northwest of the Acapana. M. Georges Courty, who did some 
excavating there in 1903, mis-names it, in his plan, calling it 
Ak-Kapana,^® but in so doing he follows the precedent given 
by Stuebel and Uhle,^® who call it Ak-kapana and distinguish 
the mound by calling that the Mound of Ak-kapana. Bando- 
lier and Posnansky designate the enclosure Kalasasaya,®® and 
it is their example that I shall follow here, although I might 
equally well follow that of Squier and of Mr. Joyce, both of 
whom use terms such as *'temple’^ and “megalithic enclosure^' 
when speaking of this building.^^ 

The Calasasaya, then, measures about 135 metres (440 feet) 
from east to west, according to Posnansky, and somewhat less 
from north to south. Its outer margin is marked by walls in 
the Tiahuanaco II style with lava pillars of varying size at 
short intervals and smaller stones, also of lava, laid in courses 
between them. One notable feature of the masonry is the 
high degree of finish still observable, in spite of weathering, in 
the lava blocks, great and small; and another is the use of 
cast copper clamps, some of them T-shaped, others I-shaped, 
which were sunk into sockets prepared for them in the stones 
and so aided powerfully in holding the wall together.®® 

At the eastern end of Calasasaya is the so-called Monolithic 
Stairway, of six steps hewn from massive blocks of lava and 
having a huge upright monolith of the same material at either 
end of the stairway. See Figure 64. This admirable construc- 
tion gave access to a rectangular enclosure with three con- 
centric lines of pillars around it. The outer dimensions of 
this sanctissimum, as Posnansky calls it®® are about 60 metres 
north and south by about 64 metres east and west, or about 
195 feet by about 208 feet. In the northwest corner of the 
Calasasaya stands the famous Monolithic Gateway, of which I 
shall speak presently in detail. The western wall of the Cala- 
sasaya does not form a straight line as do the other three walls, 
for it has a bastion some 55 metres in length that projects 
northwards 6 metres, which is shown in Figure 65. 

C. To the east of the Monolithic Stairway, at a distance 
of about 150 feet, is a Tiahuanaco I structure measuring about 
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30 metres square (98 feet square). It was sufficiently men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter. 

Z). Another rectangle, commonly called the Palace, which 
lies just west of the Calasasaya. It measures about 60 metres 
(196 feet) east and west, and somewhat less north and south. 
At its eastern side it has an entrance stairway of a few steps 
with traces of coloring upon it. 

2. Puma-Puncu, the Gateway of the Puma, lies quite remote, 
some quarter of a mile, from Tiahuanaco proper, to the south- 
west and beyond the area covered by Posnansky^s survey. It 
is a natural eminence of no great height. Upon its northern 
side lies a jumbled mass of carved lava blocks in the Tiahu- 
anaco II style. The niches, sockets, and other indentations 
painstakingly wrought in the hard stone compel the admira- 
tion of the beholder, but they inevitably leave him in com- 
plete darkness as to the use to which they were destined by 
the cutters who wrought them. We do not even know whether 
the edifice for which they were intended was ever in reality 
set up. 

Such is a description of the chief features of Tiahuanaco as 
that site is at present. It was my privilege to visit the site 
for a very brief while, under the guidance of the late Don 
Manuel Vicente Ballivian and of his son in law. Colonel 
Federico Diez de Medina, in November, 1917, but my time 
and resources did not then permit me to conduct any real 
investigations at the site. I depend, therefore, on the writings 
of men more fortunate in this respect than myself, drawing 
from their frequently contradictory assertions, measurements, 
and interpretations what order and sense I can. The reader is 
frankly warned, however, that my account of the site is 
doubtless as full of errors in detail as are those of all other 
describers of the locality, ancient and modern. 

It is now worth while to take up Cobo^s account of Tiahu- 
anaco.^^ His description is long, much of it being superfluous 
for us, but important passages run as follows: 

Two facts do I find in these buildings worthy of not being passed 
over in silence and without reflection: the first is the remarkable 
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size of the stones throughout the structures; and the second, their 
great antiquity. Who, indeed, will fail to marvel at the strange 
hugeness of the stones which I have described, and who will not 
wonder how, they being so large, they could have been carried by 
human strength from the quarries where they were cut to the places 
where we now see them? And the matter becomes all the more puz- 
zling when it is remembered that no such stones as these exist for 
leagues round about, and that it is well known that all the folk of 
this New World were lacking in inventions such as machines, wheels, 
and windlasses, not to mention draft animals. I confess that I can- 
not comprehend with what force they could drag the stones, nor 
with what implements and tools they could work them. Moreover, 
we must admit that, before they were worked and perfected, the 
stones were even larger than they now are, as we see them, per- 
fectly finished. All of these stones are of two or three kinds, some 
being sandy, red, and easily worked, others brown or ash-coloured, 
and very hard. The cutting upon them is varied, but all very dif- 
ferent from our work. The nicety of the workmanship appears most 
clearly in their smooth, flat finish, than which nothing could be 
better. 

Inasmuch as the Indians lacked letters, we cannot find out many 
things about them, and as a result we must proceed by guesswork. 
This we must do in the present case when wishful to investigate the 
origin of this ancient place and to ascertain what men built it and 
how long ago these edifices were made. It is only certain that, 
among the Indians now there, no remembrance lingers as to this, for 
they all confess that the work is so ancient that they know nothing 
of it. But they all agree that, many centuries before the Incas began 
to rule, these buildings were already erected. Indeed, it is currently 
reported among these same Indians that the Incas made their great 
structures at Cuzco and elsewhere throughout their kingdom after 
the models found here. 

Here the good Father wanders a bit in order to recount 
various fantastic tales to which, as he himself says, the size of 
the ruins gave rise. He then goes on to say that the degree to 
which the stones above ground are weather-worn is one argu- 
ment in favor of their great age. 

The second argument [he continues] which I find in favour of 
their great antiquity, an argument which carries even more weight 
than the first, is the multitude of wrought stones that lies beneath 
the soil. Sooth to say, numerous though those are which are seen 
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upon the surface, whether fallen from the buildings or scattered 
about, those beneath the earth arc even more wonderful because of 
their numbers. The ground of this locality being flat, even, and grass 
covered, free from gullies and crags, it is possible to dig anywhere 
within half a league of the ruins and to find, at a depth of one or 
two estados* a quantity of well wrought stones, some of them being 
very large and beautifully finished slabs, so that it is apparent that 
a whole great city is here buried. After I passed by these buildings 
for the first time, in the year 1610, they dug up a big stone which I 
myself measured on my returning thither, and I found it to measure 
twenty feet long by fifteen feet wide, highly finished and polished 
like the rest. 

Father Cobo then goes on to tell how his friend, the priest 
of Tiahuanaco, wishing to make an ornamental tank in the 
court of his house so that it might be beautiful enough to 
receive the Bishop of La Paz who was to pass that way, caused 
an excavation to be made, as a result of which some finely 
finished stones were found. Moreover, the priest, who had 
charge of the building of the church in the village, ordered his 
mason to carve two statues, of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
and when the artificer complained that he had no stone with 
which to do it, the priest told him that suitable material 
could be found wherever he might dig, and in order to prove 
it, he caused the man to dig in the very spot where they were. 
Stones large enough for the purpose were found, and the two 
statues are to be seen to this day at the entrance of the 
church. They appear in Figure 66, being, of course, statues of 
the Tiahuanaco I period which the lazy mason foisted upon 
the priest who renewed their usefulness to humanity by 
renaming them Saint Peter and Saint Paul. 

Finally, Father Cobo tells us of the first archaeological work 
ever carried out at Tiahuanaco. The excavator was Don Juan 
de Vargas, who was the first encomendero (holder of vassals) 
of Tiahuanaco. It seems that, in the 1540s, he was in Spain, 
trying to advance his interests at Court and not succeeding. 
One day, when he was feeling very depressed, a stranger came 
to him and asked him why he was so sad, he who was owner 

♦An estado is equal to somewhat more than a yard and three-fourths. 
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Fio. 64. The Monolithic Stairway (so-callcd) at Tiahuanaco, in the 
centre of the eastern side of Calasasaya. 
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I. A detail of Tiahuanaco; part of the Palace of the Sarcophagi 
looking northwards along the western wall of Calasa.saya. 

Photograp}i.s by Max Vargas, Arequipa. 


Fic. 66. Fagade of the Spanish church in the village of Tiahuanaco, 
To right and left of the gateway are seen stone images in the Tia- 
huanaco I style. Practically all of the masonry in the church is made 
of .stones carried away from old Tiahuanaco. 


Photograph by L. D. Ginmondi, La Paz, BoUvia. 





Fig. 68. One of the lesser monolithic gatewjiys at Tiahuanaco. Ajier Lehmann and Doering. 
Flo. 69. One of the monolithic statues in the Tiahuanaco II style at 'Ihahimnaco. It is 
popularly known as ‘'The Friar" or “The Bishop.” 

Photograph by courtesy of the late Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, 
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of the richest village in the world, Tiahuanaco. The stranger 
gave to Vargas a memorandum of how to find among the 
ancient buildings great wealth. Having returned there, after 
the conclusion of his business at Court, Vargas dug in accord- 
ance with the instructions which he had so mysteriously 
received, and he found many jars containing fine cloth, and 
also stools and flagons of silver, a quantity of beads or bangles, 
a large human skeleton, and finally a huge human head of 
gold whose face was like that of the statues round about. The 
night after this last find was made, Vargas suddenly died, and 
archaeological curiosity was thereby greatly discouraged.^'* 

The theory of Father Cobo that far more remains below 
ground at Tiahuanaco than is to be seen above it is in accord 
with that of Dr. Gonzalez, already cited.^^ Decidedly archae- 
ological work of the most efficient description must be done, 
perhaps even with the help of aeroplanes, a paradoxical but 
very useful aid to the digger, as the work of Mr. 0. G. S. Craw- 
ford and others in England has amply proved. 

So much for Tiahuanaco itself. Although most of the 
emphasis in both ancient and modern writings falls upon the 
ruins at that site, we must not lose to view the presence of 
like remains at other places in the Titicaca basin. Localities 
around the Lake of Titicaca, such as Chililaya and Pucarani, 
some thirty miles north of Tiahuanaco, such, too, as Calaqui, 
or Kalaki, and other places on the Peninsula of Huata, are 
already vaguely known archseologically ; various points on the 
Islands of Titicaca and Coati have yielded vestiges of Tiahu- 
anaco art of both cultural phases;^® Hatuncolla and Sillustani 
near the northwestern corner of the Lake have carved mono- 
lithic pillars which recall Tiahuanaco II art;^^ and Llojepaya, 
described by Dr. Uhle,^® on the borders of the Lake, as well as 
other sites on its margin, belongs to the Tiahuanaco II period, 
at least in part. 

In short, we already have sufficient reason for believing that 
Tiahuanaco was the metropolis of a strong state, perhaps of a 
theocratic character, whose 'ffiome counties,’’ as it were, occu- 
pied the whole of the Titicaca basin. The locality is not, at any 
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rate to-day, one that seems propitious to the development of 
high civilization. A flattish valley, gray to red in hue, sodden 
with stagnant water in many places, hemmed in by rounded 
hills, grim in their sterile grayness, a zinc-colored sky that 
seems to weigh upon one’s very head, and a prevailing sombre- 
ness and faintness of daylight, these go to make up the scene in 
the vicinity of Tiahuanaco as I saw it. Perhaps at seasons of 
the year other than November, when the rainy-season is on, 
the landscape is less forlorn and repellent. Even in November, 
however, Lake Titicaca is beautiful, particularly at the hour 
of sunset, with the tall reeds along its margins swaying in the 
evening wind, and with the all too rapidly passing glory 
of the sky mirrored in the water. Here and there a reed balsa 
with a sail of matting floats with an air of immeasurable an- 
tiquity, and quaintly clad modern Indians go silently and 
patiently about their mysterious affairs. Far off to the west 
and south snow-clad peaks of the Eastern Cordillera — Sorata, 
Huayna Potosi, and Illampu — ^bite into the sky with glisten- 
ing white teeth. The traveller looks upon it all and sees that 
the keynote of that land is majesty, distinctly cold and grim, 
but majesty all the same, and very seldom tempered by any 
softer or more genial note. A characteristic scene on the shore 
of Titicaca appears in Figure 67. 

The art of the region corresponds well with the quality of 
the country which saw its rise. Its media include stone, pot- 
tery, metal, and textiles, and in whichever one of them it 
appears the Tiahuanaco II art invariably displays a style so 
highly individual that it is a relatively easy matter to trace, 
by its means, the spread of great Tiahuanaco’s intellectual 
and aesthetic influence, if not of its political paramountcy. 

Conveniently enough, a general conspectus of Tiahuanaco 
II art appears on one monument, the celebrated Monolithic 
Gateway which stands in the northwestern corner of Cala- 
sasaya. The intricate carvings upon its eastern face are shown 
in Figures 70 and 71. Study of them puts one in possession of 
the chief characteristics of Tiahuanaco art as it was at the 
height of its development. On the frieze above the doorway 
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we behold a splendidly conceived and executed bas-relief which 
shows a central figure with a large square face and an elabo- 
rate headdress decorated with projecting embellishments that 
stand away from the face like a fringe and have at their ends 
either conventionalized puma profiles or else circular patterns 
of unknown significance. From the large round eye-sockets of 
this personage tears course down the cheeks, giving rise to the 
modern fashion of calling him the Weeping God of Tiahu- 
anaco,^® albeit there is little doubt but that he is the Creator- 
God, Viracocha, principal deity of the highland folk in Tia- 
huanaco times, of whose place in Andean religious thought I 
shall speak in Chapter IX. In his two hands, which have only 
four digits, the figure holds ceremonial objects, different in de- 
tail but alike in general appearance, that in his right hand seem- 
ing to be a highly conventionalized spear-thrower, and that in 
his left hand a highly conventionalized quiver containing two 
spears. Viracocha, if I may thus specifically name him, is 
dressed in an elaborately adorned tunic, bound by a girdle em- 
bellished with puma heads, from which depends a fringe made 
up of conventionalized faces suggestive of the puma. In like 
manner, every part of the design upon the frieze is laden with 
a wealth of ornamental detail involving conventionalized rep- 
resentations of men, animals, birds, and fish, as well as a 
variety of precisely carved symbolical motifs the significance 
of which we cannot surely know. 

On both sides of Viracocha are twenty-four attendant per- 
sonages who face towards him. The upper and the lowermost 
rows of these minor figures are made up of winged men bear- 
ing staffs or spears and wearing headdresses; the middle row 
consists of partly personified birds, similarly arranged. All of 
these personages are shown running rapidly towards Viracocha 
as he stands upon a terraced pyramid or throne. Below the 
parts of the design referred to, and immediately above the 
doorway, is a narrow horizontal band of decoration in which 
appear sesthetic elements similar to those already mentioned. 

Regarded either as a whole or in detail, this composition is 
an amazing sculpture. In spite of the high conventionalization 
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which is its chief aesthetic quality, it possesses a degree of 
vitality that is in no wise diminished by the rigid symmetry 
and balance of the design. In the rendering of the hands, legs, 
and wings of the various figures we see a vigor which expresses 
great strength and liveliness of imagination on the part of the 
artists who conceived and executed the frieze, in short, a spirit 
still virile in spite of the weight of artistic dogma, perchance 
engendered by priestcraft, under which it labored. 

Whoever has thoroughly acquainted himself with the frieze 
of the Monolithic Gateway will have seized the essence of Tia- 
huanaco II art. In order to point out the consistency of 
quality which is one of its most important aspects, I shall now 
briefly comment on a few other typical instances of the art in 
various media. 

Art in stone includes, besides numerous minor monolithic 
gateways such as that shown in Figure 68, a great variety of 
statues. One, popularly known as ^^the Friar” or “the Bishop,” 
appears in Figure 69. It is considerably more lifelike, espe- 
cially about its left hand, than is the figure of Viracocha, but 
it has the same general aspect and the same square-edged cut- 
ting as the figures on the frieze. Because of the wear and tear 
of weather, not to mention bullet-wounds inflicted by persons 
who have used it as a target in modern times, some of the 
detail is lost, but enough remains to show us that this per- 
sonage is wearing a girdle adorned with spider- or crab-like 
creatures conventionally rendered, and that the cup held in 
the left hand is embellished by bird-heads closely resembling 
those to be found among the ornamentation of the Monolithic 
Gateway. Quite different, however, are such carvings as that 
shown in Figure 72 which, although it comes from Tiahuanaco 
and represents the second phase of culture there, does not 
resemble the carving of the frieze at all save for the fact that 
they have the same square-edged cutting. It seems to me, on 
aesthetic grounds, that it represents a later period, one in 
which, because of excessive conventionalizing tendencies, 
designs had lost much of their coherence. This specimen 
closely resembles the three bas-reliefs shown in Figures 73, 












Fio. 74. 75. 

Fig. 72. Stone carving from Tiahuanaco. 

The original is in the collection of Sr. F. Buck, La Paz, by whose courtesy this 
photograph is used. 

Figs. 73-75, Three low-relief carvings in stone, probably representing the latter part 
of the Tiahuanaco II period. They arc .said to come from Peru. 

The originals are in the Musee Ethnographigue du Ttocadero, in Paris. After Real. 
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74, and 75, which are said to come from Peru (locality not 
specified by M. Real), and which are now in the Musee Ethno- 
graphique du Trocadero, Paris. 

The pottery of the Tiahuanaco II period, not only at Tia- 
huanaco itself but also wherever it occurs, is strictly con- 
sistent with the canons of art that we see observed on the 
Monolithic Gateway. Bowls, jars, bottles, vases, cups, etc., 
occur upon which one sees painted, in rich but sombre colors, 
pumas and other creatures very like those carved on the Mono- 
lithic Gateway. Typical examples of the pottery appear in 
Figures 76 and 77. 

Of artistically interesting objects in metal from Tiahuanaco 
and its vicinity, and representing this period, we have almost 
nothing, although bronzes and articles of gold and silver from 
other regions do show a pronounced connection with the art 
of the Tiahuanaco II period. True, animal-figures in the style 
of this time have been found, one by Bandelier on the Island 
of Coati,^® others at Asangaro, a considerable distance north 
of the Lake;^^ true also, that gold was found by Don Juan de 
Vargas when he was delving into the earth at Tiahuanaco in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, as Father Cobo tells us. 
But in general it remains true that the great majority of metal 
artifacts representing this period come from elsewhere than 
Tiahuanaco. 

Exactly the same statement may be made regarding textiles. 
We know, of course, from the statues and from the other carv- 
ings at Tiahuanaco, that the ancient inhabitants of the region 
wore elaborate clothes, embellished by ornaments of various 
kinds. But the damp climate of the highlands is not propitious 
to the conservation of fabrics, and as a result the very few that 
have been preserved to us represent the Inca period rather 
than that which we are now considering. As in the case of 
metal objects, however, we are possessed of numerous speci- 
mens of Tiahuanaco II art in textiles, albeit the examples of 
them all come from other regions than that of Tiahuanaco. 

The question of the ethnic identity of the people who built 
the Tiahuanaco II culture has never been settled. It is known 
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that the Colla folk — incorrectly but very generally called 
Aymara — were the chief occupants of the Titicaca basin in 
immediately pre-Incaic times, and their language is widely 
spoken throughout central Bolivia to-day. The misuse of the 
term Aymara came about in this way: Long before the 
Spanish Conquest the Incas had settled a colony of Aymara on 
the shores of Lake Titicaca, near Juli. These people, like the 
Incas themselves, were members of the great linguistic stock 
whose homeland was in the valleys of the Urubamba and the 
Apurimac Rivers; their tongue was the Runa-Simi, more com- 
monly called Quechua or Quichua. The folk among whom the 
transplanted Aymara were settled were members of another 
ethnic stock, the Colla, itself divided into a number of tribes, 
such as the Pacajes and the Lupacas. In the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, the missionary priests who entered that 
region failed to differentiate between the two language-groups 
and so came to apply the name of the Quechua-speaking Aym- 
ara to the older Colla-speaking folk round about. The misuse 
of the name appeared in print for the first time in 1583, and it 
has persisted in general usage to this day.®“ In these pages, 
however, I shall use the term Colla to designate the natives of 
the Titicaca basin and of the country around Chuqui-apu or 
La Paz. 

The only other considerable ethnic group in this region and 
in the valley of the Desaguadero River is the Uru or Uro folk, 
who constitute one of the most interesting problems in the 
native history of the Andean area. One of the earliest and 
best accounts of them is to be found in a report on the Prov- 
ince of the Pacajes written, about 1586, for the Spanish 
government by Don Pedro Mercado de Penalosa.^® He speaks 
with some particularity of the Urus who dwelt in the upper 
part of the Desaguadero Valley, just south of the Lake, stat- 
ing that they were mingled with the Aymara (Colla) popula- 
tion and spoke their language, but that formerly they had in- 
habited the shores of the Lake and had lived by fishing and 
by eating the roots of certain plants that grew wild there. He 
goes on to say that they were held in slight esteem because 
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they were poor laborers and unskilful agriculturists, and that 
the Incas, on conquering the region, had thought so little of 
them that they did not trouble to teach them Sun-worship, 
merely commanding that they pay tribute in fish and by mak- 
ing baskets. For their fishing they used balsas (rafts) of 
totora-reed — see Figure 67 — and nets made of ichu-grass.®^ 

Ever since Mercado's time the Urus have lived in small 
groups scattered over the southern part of the Titicaca basin 
and along the Desaguadero River. They are by natural ten- 
dency fishers and hunters, and only when bulldozed by the 
Incas or by the Spaniards have they tried their hand at hus- 
bandry, with conspicuously bad results. Their language is the 
Puquina or Pukina tongue which, at the time of the Spanish 
Conquest, extended all over the region under discussion and 
even down to the Pacific shore in northern Chile, existing 
side by side with the Colla language. It was one of the great 
native languages of Peru in the late sixteenth century, for 
Bishop Ore deemed it worth while to give his Compendium of 
Christian Doctrine not only in Spanish but also in Quechua, 
Colla, Puquina, Mochica, Yunca and other native languages 
then widely spoken.^® 

The Urus, nevertheless, have always been looked down upon 
by their neighbors and have been generally treated like pariahs 
and outcasts. The reason for this is not, I think, merely that 
they are of capacities inferior to those of their neighbors, but 
is due rather to their being aliens among the mountain popula- 
tion in whose country they long ago settled. This opinion is 
supported by a statement by Mercado to the effect that it took 
two Urus to do the work of one serrano (mountaineer),®^ which 
implies that the Urus were not mountaineers. Furthermore, in 
modern times it has been demonstrated pretty conclusively 
that the Puquina tongue belongs to the great Arawak linguis- 
tic stock of eastern South America, and it has been shown that, 
very probably, the Urus migrated long, long ago across the 
Amazonian wilderness and up into the highlands around Lake 
Titicaca.®® 

Clearly enough, the Urus, whether regarded from the stand- 
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point of material culture or from that of their psychological 
characteristics, do not bear the stamp of a race of empire- and 
culture-builders. We may safely conclude, therefore, that they 
did not create the civilization of Tiahuanaco 11. It is con- 
ceivable, of course, but not very likely, that they were the 
Tiahuanaco I folk, who were afterwards submerged by the 
builders of the second and higher cultural phase. They are, at 
any rate, an excellent example of an archaic-cultured folk 
surviving into modern times. But it seems to me far more 
probable that they were the destroyers of the Tiahuanaco II 
civilization than that they were the creators of any high cul- 
ture whatsoever. To this point I shall revert presently.®®^ 

We are left in doubt, therefore, whether it was the Collas 
who created the Tiahuanaco I and II cultures or whether it 
was the Quechua-speaking folk. At the present time there are 
two leading opinions on this subject. The one holds that the 
Collas are and have been for many centuries the chief people 
of the Titicaca basin and that they were the creators and 
propagators of Tiahuanaco culture; the other considers that 
the Quechuas were the folk of Tiahuanaco in its great days 
and that they carried its influence far and wide throughout the 
Andean area. There are good arguments on both sides, as Don 
Jose de la Riva-Agiiero has shown in his masterly summing- 
up of the problem,®® but nothing really conclusive has yet 
been produced. The matter turns largely upon the study of 
languages and of mythology, a study which, in spite of much 
excellent preliminary work, is still in its infancy. To my mind, 
the crux of the problem is this: How closely, if at all, are the 
Colla and the Quechua languages related? If it should be 
demonstrated conclusively that they are very nearly akin, we 
would be justified in assuming that the Tiahuanaco folk spoke 
a language which was mother of them both, they being but 
variations of one system of speech which developed differently 
in different regions; if, on the other hand, they are found to 
be profoundly dissimilar, it will be necessary to trace out their 
respective histories. 

This brings us to the question of the spread of Tiahuanaco 
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influences, cultural if not political, throughout the Andean area. 
Undoubtedly the nucleus of both Tiahuanaco I and Tiahu- 
anaco II culture had its seat at the southern end of Lake 
Titicaca. As I said, on page 117, it is conceivable that the 
northern walls of the fortress of Sacsahuaman, above Cuzco, 
and of parts of the fortress of Ollantaytambo represent the 
Tiahuanaco I period, although they both differ somewhat from 
the masonry of that age at Tiahuanaco itself. But the admirable 
work carried out by Mr. E. C. Erdis at Machu Picchu, under 
the direction of Dr. Hiram Bingham, head of the Yale Uni- 
versity-National Geographic Society Expeditions to Peru, 
failed to reveal the presence, below Ollantaytambo, of walls 
even remotely resembling those of the Tiahuanaco I style. Nor 
is the Tiahuanaco II period represented, so far as I know, by 
any wall now standing in Cuzco itself. 

In fact, almost the sole evidence that I can think of which 
would establish at Cuzco the sometime presence of Tiahu- 
anaco II influence is a certain vase, now in the Ethnological 
Museum in Berlin, which is shown in Figure 78. It is said to 
have come from Cuzco, but from what part of the city and 
under what circumstances we do not know.'*^ Nevertheless, it 
is worth while to study this pot briefly. 

Ugly though the decoration upon this vessel is, it has a 
considerable interest for us because it clearly displays the 
presence of elements derived from three sources: The orna- 
mentation of the nose and forehead of the face and of the rim 
of the pot is purest Tiahuanaco II in style; the fanged mouth 
distinctly recalls the fanged personages so frequent in Early 
Chimu art; and the painting of the hands with too-few digits 
which grasp decapitated heads by their hair is strongly remi- 
niscent of Early Nazca art. It seems to me, therefore, that we 
have here conclusive proof that these three arts met and 
mingled in order to produce this far from beautiful pot. As to 
the date at which it was made we can only conjecture, but my 
personal guess is that it represents the early part of the Tia- 
huanaco II period and the latest part of the Early Chimu and 
Early Nazca periods or, in other words, about 600 A. D. 
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Evidences of Tiahuanaco influence all along the Peruvian 
coast are far more conclusive than this, particularly at Nazca 
and Pachacamac. From the former of these localities we have 
superb fabrics in the style of Tiahuanaco II, as well as much 
pottery in the same style.^^ And at Pachacamac, where the 
art of Tiahuanaco II style is very heavily represented, it 
appears to have been the first high civilization of the locality 
Again, in the region ascribed to the Early Chimu culture, we 
have not only plentiful archaeological evidence of the reality 
of a Tiahuanaco period,^® but also a hint in the folklore of the 
region. It will be remembered that Father Cabello, in recount- 
ing the early history of Lambayeque, mentioned a period 
which he called “a republic,'' not specifying its duration, nor 
saying anything about it. It is at least conceivable that this 
interruption was nothing more nor less than the period in 
which Tiahuanaco influence was paramount on the coast. Not 
always, of course, did the invading art of the mountain folk 
succeed in obliterating the aesthetic traditions of the peoples 
among whom it was introduced. The Early Chimus and some 
of the folk farther south, at Nazca, for example, had an artis- 
tic tradition far too strong to be thus overcome. 

The length of time during which the Tiahuanaco II civiliza- 
tion flourished was probably not much more than three hun- 
dred years. Representative not only of its northward spread 
through the highlands but also of its later phases are certain 
sculptures found at Chavin de Huantar in the valley of the 
Puccha River, which is a tributary of the Maranon River. 
Chavin lies, therefore, on the eastern slope of the White 
Cordillera, which separates it from the Corridor of Huaylas. 
The archaeological content of the Chavin district is already 
somewhat known, thanks to the work of Raimondi, Mr. Enock, 
and, especially, that of Dr. Julio C. Tello.'** 

The most celebrated of the carvings found at Chavin is the 
so-called Raimondi monolith, a slab of greenish granite or, 
more accurately, diorite, measuring nearly seven feet in length. 
It is now preserved in the National Museum, in Lima, and the 
design which occupies one side of it is shown in Figure 80. 
Let me now briefly describe the design. 




Fin. 77. A bowl decorated with steivmotif 
and with partly humanized mythical 
creatures, quadrupeds with birds’ heads, 
grasping a plant which may be a conven- 
tionalized rendering of the cotton-bush. 


Fk;. 70. A quero or cup found at I'la- 
huanaco and representing the highest 
stage of ceramic art in that locality. 
The originals are the collection of Sr. F. 
Buck, La Paz, by whose courtesy they ap- 
pear here. 


Fkj. 79. A black-ware \ essel, probably in 
the Chavin style, from near Morropbn, 
Department of Piura, Peru. 

The original is in the collection of Don 
Luis Ellas y Ellas, Morropon. 


to come from Cuzco. After Schmidt, 
m9. 
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Fig. 80. The has relief on the Rai- 
mondi monolith from Chavin de 
Hudntar. The original stone, about 
7 feet hi^h. Rreeni.sh granite, is in 
the National Mu.'-eum of Arehie- 
olojjy, Lima. Ajter Lehmann and 
Duerinq. 

Fig. 81. A earved firaiiite monolith 
from Chavin d(' Huantar. AjUr 
Tello. 

Fig. 82, A carving about 8 feet high 
found by Dr. .Julio Tollo in the 
temple of Chavin de Huantar in 
1919. Ajter Tello. 

Fig. 83. Stone scat from Manabi. 
Ajter Saville. 
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Clearly it falls into two halves, a lower and an upper, but 
there is a certain cohesion between the two for the reason that 
the upper half may be interpreted as being the headdress of 
the personage in the lower half. That personage is unques- 
tionably derived from the same fundamental concept that 
inspired the Viracocha figure of the Monolithic Gateway at 
Tiahuanaco. But with what a difference! A difference made 
all the greater by the underlying similarities which exist be- 
tween the two. On the Raimondi monolith the face of the 
chief figure is square and is edged with serpent-heads faintly 
reminiscent of the ornaments upon the headdress of Viracocha. 
The features of the Chavin personage are, however, quite dif- 
ferent from those of the Weeping God of Tiahuanaco; his 
were distinctly human features, albeit conventionalized, but 
those of the Chavin creature cannot be readily referred to any 
natural model, and, moreover, when examined closely, they 
contain some surprises for the beholder. Examine the rec- 
tangular area between the creature’s shoulders and the cross- 
wise line just below the headdress. You will see a curiously 
bovine face with small eyes under elaborately conventional- 
ized eyebrows, with nostrils between strange decorations, 
with a fanged mouth whose lips recall on shape those of a 
Tragedy mask, and, finally, with an odd neck-ornament. Now 
turn the design upside down and see what you have. The 
mouth and chin of the creature have become a pattern which 
can be taken in two ways : either it is a much conventionalized 
feline (puma?) face seen from in front, or else it is two snarl- 
ing feline faces, nose to nose, seen from the side. In other 
words, we have here something extremely rare in Andean art, 
namely a trick for the eye, a trick, however, which can readily 
be duplicated in Maya art, in Alaskan art, and doubtless else- 
where in ancient American art. Now, keeping the design 
wrong side up, we find just below the puma face, or faces, a 
strange fanged countenance below which, again, comes a 
series of four vaguely feline faces with fangs, the lowermost 
two of which closely resemble one another, the other two 
being different, but all four having protruding tongues that 
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recall Early Nazca art. Indeed, this half of the design, which- 
ever way one looks at it, is strongly reminiscent of the Mul- 
tiple-Headed God motif so frequent in the Early Nazca de- 
signs. Now returning the decoration to its upright position 
you will note another similarity to the Viracocha figure. This 
Chavin creature grasps highly conventionalized weapons or 
staffs in its hands, which have too-few digits, and its apparel 
is somewhat similar to that of Viracocha. But here, again, the 
aesthetic differences are great, for, although the weapons held 
by Viracocha balance one another perfectly, they are not 
alike; but the staffs of the Chavin figure are identical and are 
so highly ornamented that it is impossible to say what they 
are meant to represent. Furthermore, although the hands of 
Viracocha lack each one a finger, they are unmistakably 
human hands; these, on the contrary, not only lack two fin- 
gers each, but also possess hardly any human attribute. The 
same may be said of the feet of the Chavin personage. An 
additional aesthetic point is this: In Tiahuanaco art there is 
a pronounced tendency toward bilateral symmetry of design, 
a tendency observable also, but to a less extent, in Early Nazca 
art. In the Chavin design this tendency is carried to such 
extremes that, if one draws a line down the middle of the 
monolith, the pattern on one side will be found to be an exact 
duplicate of that on the other. In this we see a culmination 
of long-continued jesthetic evolution along the line of con- 
ventionalization which is so general among decorative arts the 
world over. 

Mystifying and weird though the design on the Raimondi 
monolith undeniably is, it nevertheless has beauty. The im- 
mense intricacy of details, the featherlike and snake-headed 
side ornaments, the fang-motif, the feather-motif, and the 
puma-face motif being all arranged with a masterly precision 
and balance that inevitably makes for an imposing richness of 
embellishment.^^ It is of historical interest as well, for, in 
addition to the fundamental concept, which is clearly con- 
nected with Tiahuanaco II art, there are elements suggestive 
of influence from the Early Chimu art and from that of Early 
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Nazca. The fangs and the feather-like ornaments recall the 
more formal or esoteric parts of Early Chimu designs, and 
both are lacking in the designs of Tiahuanaco itself; the 
multiple-headed headdress recalls one of the chief personages 
of Early Nazca art, and it, also, is not found in Tiahuanaco 
art proper. The cutting of the relief is, however, of the same 
square-edged sort that is so characteristic of Tiahuanaco II 
carvings and, highly conventionalized though the pattern is as 
a whole, even here there is a feeble survival of the realistic 
spirit. One finds it in the portrayal of the arms and legs of 
the creature, remarkable for their pudgy roundness. 

As to the age of this bas-relief one can only guess. Its style 
is decidedly more mature — one might almost say more nearly 
senile — than that of the Monolithic Gateway. Some twenty 
years ago Sir Clements Markham summed up the connection 
between the two thus: ^‘The two compositions are, I think, 
the work of the same people, with the same cult, the same art, 
and the same traditions, but with an interval of a century or 
two between them.’’ He goes on to speak of the need of seek- 
ing ^The transition from the earlier and simpler style of Tia- 
huanaco to the more elaborate and corrupt work on the stone 
of Chavin.”^® In this opinion of the connection between the 
two compositions and of their relative chronological positions 
Gonzalez de la Rosa likewise concurred, as will anyone at all 
versed in the laws of aesthetic evolution. Assuming, therefore, 
that the date of the Raimondi monolith is about 800 A. D., 
how does one explain the presence in its design of elements 
clearly derived from Early Chimu and Early Nazca art, which 
were in their hey-day some centuries before that? 

Naturally various explanations can easily be concocted — all 
of them guess-work — but my own conjecture, for which I am 
far from claiming correctness, merely offering it tentatively, is 
this: Tiahuanaco influence, on spreading to the coast, there 
found well-developed art whose modes and manners cheered 
and charmed the highland designers. Moreover, it is quite 
possible that the spread of artistic influence from the moun- 
tains was the result of a political spread, similar in nature to 
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the Incaic expansion of later times. If this were so, it would 
naturally follow that the priest-ridden ruling class of the sup- 
posed Tiahuanaco empire would adopt those elements in the 
coastland art that pleased them, and would mould and turn 
them into conformity with their own rigid aesthetic and pie- 
tistic notions. The result of such a process would be an art 
exactly like that seen on the Raimondi monolith, a result 
achieved, perhaps, only after two or three centuries of contact 
between the relatively naturalistic coastal art and the highly 
dogmatized mountain art of the Tiahuanaco II period. 

The process mentioned was one which could not, logically, 
stop short at the point represented by the Raimondi monolith. 
Nor does it. There are other carvings from Chavin de Huan- 
tar which have been made known to us in recent years by Dr. 
Julio C. Tello, of Lima, whose labors in the Chavin district 
have produced important results, among them a magnificent 
collection of artifacts from that part of Peru, which collection 
is now admirably displayed in the Archaeological Museum of 
the University of San Marcos, in Lima. Figure 81 shows a 
monolith seen and studied by Dr. Tello in one of the pitch- 
dark inner chambers of the pre-Incaic structure at Chavin. 
Its shape is that of a three-sided prism 2.20 metres (a bit more 
than 7 feet) in height and of irregular thickness.^® A study of 
the design shows that the creature here represented is a fanged 
monster somewhat like that on the Raimondi monolith and, 
like him, lavishly adorned with snake-heads, puma-heads, and 
various ornamental motifs. Regarded as an artistic composi- 
tion, this carving is on a far lower plane than that on the 
Raimondi monolith, being not only hideously grotesque but 
also incoherent. If, as seems probable. Dr. Tello is right in 
regarding this creature as the Supreme Divinity of its creators, 
one can only say that their minds had fallen into a lamentable 
state of confusion and terror, a state no doubt induced by the 
increasing dominance of those ever-growing powers of priest- 
craft at which, from time to time, I have hinted in these pages. 

A still further stage of artistic and psychological disintegra- 
tion is made evident by the carvings on the so-called Chavin 
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obelisk which was discovered in the palace at Chavin by Dr. 
Tello, in 1919, and which is now in the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos. One of these carvings appears in 
Figure 82. The height of the obelisk is 2.52 metres, some- 
what over 8 feet. Looked at as it stands upright this design 
is almost incomprehensible, but if we turn it so that the right- 
hand side is downwards we find that it represents a dragon-like 
monster, richly decorated and having a formidable head armed 
with fangs. According to Dr. Tello the creature is shown in 
the act of devouring serpents, condors, and fish,^® all of them 
highly conventionalized. Various secondary attributes — puma- 
heads, fangs, plants, snake-heads and so on — appear in divers 
parts of the carving. The genital organ of the creature is in 
the form of a fanged puma-head from which issues a plant- 
like object perhaps emblematic of fertility. In this element 
we have a faint suggestion of that wistful phallicism which so 
often accompanies the degeneration of art among people 
desirous of fertility who dimly realize that their vitality is at 
low ebb. Incidentally, it is worth while to note that the 
creature or divinity on the opposite side of the obelisk, al- 
though much like the other, has a clearly feminine genital 
organ. In later times, at any rate, as we shall see in Chapter 
IX, the Creator-God, Viracocha, was considered to be of both 
sexes, and this monolith may well be a monument to that 
belief.®" 

My historical interpretation of these three Chavin carvings 
— the Raimondi monolith, the prism, and the obelisk — is this: 
They are all related to the art of the Tiahuanaco II period, 
if not integral parts of it in the widest sense. The various 
decorative motifs, the personality of the central figure, and the 
rendering of eyes, noses, tails, mouths and other parts of the 
various personages in the designs all refer back to Tiahuanaco 
II art; but they are very far removed from the relatively 
simple and realistic presentation of the persons and creatures 
on the Monolithic Gateway. It seems to me, therefore, that 
Tiahuanaco II art, having spread as far north as Chavin, and 
having adopted some of the artistic traditions of the coast 
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folk — which it proceeded to convert to its own purposes — 
entered in upon a period of rapid intellectual and material 
decline. Civilization was still high; but it was enervated, 
whether because of the now too-great power of priestcraft or 
because of loss of control over the soil, who can say? Mon- 
tesinos, let us note in passing, leads us to believe that, in the 
period between 700 and 900 the civilized mountain folk were 
constantly menaced by fierce barbarians east and southeast of 
them.®^ This would be still another cause of decline on the 
part of the Tiahuanaco empire and its subject peoples, par- 
ticularly if it were powerfully aided by adverse climatic con- 
ditions, as may have been the case. 

Thus far I have been tracing the spread of the influence of 
Tiahuanaco II culture into the central highlands of Peru and 
along the Peruvian coast. It is now my duty to speak of its 
still more remote irradiations. 

In northernmost Peru, in the mountainous section of the 
Department of Piura, are found some faint traces of the Tia- 
huanaco culture. Here, as so often elsewhere, these traces 
would no doubt be more numerous and more definite had more 
archaeological work ever been done in that part of the coun- 
try. With the exception of one zoological expedition from 
Harvard University, participated in by Drs. Tello and G. K. 
Noble, and of rapid archaeological journeys to that region by 
Dr. Uhle and by me, almost no scientific attention has been 
given to that very interesting corner of Peru. Nevertheless, 
two important, but not scientifically assembled, collections of 
ancient artifacts have been formed in the Department of 
Piura, namely, those of Don Luis Elias y Elias, at Morropon, 
and of the late Senator Dr. Don Victor Eguiguren y Escudero, 
in the city of Piura.®^ In the Eguiguren collection there are 
no specimens from the Piura region which can be safely attrib- 
uted to either the Tiahuanaco culture proper or lo its deriva- 
tive, the Chavin culture. In the Elias collection, however, 
there is a very remarkable vessel made of highly polished fine 
black clay. It is shown in Figure 79. The vessel is about one 
foot high and is chiefly remarkable for the band of incised 
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ornamentation around its base. Meaningless at first glance, 
the design presently resolves itself into an arrangement of 
highly conventionalized birds’ heads, the eyes and the beaks 
being the only parts shown, and these being in the ultimate 
stage of aesthetic disintegration. Although far more crude as 
to workmanship than the stone carvings noted as representing 
the last gasp of Chavin art, this vessel is clearly the product 
of either the Chavin culture itself or else of some as yet un- 
identified culture in a similar condition of evolution.®® 

This specimen remains, I think, the earliest artifact now 
known to us as coming from the Piura-Tumbez region. Be- 
cause it shows us Chavin art in its latest stages it may be 
reasonably dated as between 800 and lOOQ A. D. This would 
seem to imply, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that 
no part of the Piura-Tumbez region was intensively occupied 
by folk of high culture before that time. 

Happily, however, evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, 
and of two sorts, archaeological and folklorical. Dr. G. K. 
Noble illustrates a small carving strongly suggestive of Tia- 
huanaco influence, a cat-figure rather crudely wrought in 
relief on stone, which he found not far from Huancabamba;®^ 
and Dr. Tello found, in more or less the same vicinity, a num- 
ber of painted cloths which display the influence of Tiahu- 
anaco art. These are now in the Peabody Museum at Har- 
vard University. Finally, the folk-memory mentioned in the 
preceding chapter makes it clear enough that the early coastal 
kingdoms did intensively occupy the region under discussion. 
The Piura-Tumbez region, however, is still a part of Peru 
practically unknown to archaeological science. 

Turning now to the possible penetration of Tiahuanaco in- 
fluence in territory now occupied by the republic of Ecuador 
we find a peculiar state of chaos prevailing at the present time 
because of doubt that has been cast upon an authority formerly 
held to be absolutely reliable and because of modern archse- 
ological work whose entire significance has not yet been 
revealed. In other words, there is an apparently irreconcilable 
difference between the ancient history of the Kingdom of 
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Quitu, 2 . e., Ecuador, as told by Father Juan de Velasco, S. J., 
and the opinions held by many modern investigators of un- 
questionable erudition. 

First of all I shall give my readers a succinct version of the 
story set forth by Father Velasco.®® Then I shall summarize 
the attack made upon the veracity, intelligence, and honesty 
of this Jesuit historian. Finally, as briefly as may be, I shall 
display and comment upon the results of archseological work 
in Ecuador. 

According to Velasco the first historical period of the Quito 
region extended from ^'a few centuries after the general Del- 
uge’’ until about 1000 A. D. when the Kingdom of Quitu was 
conquered by the Caran Scyri. The second period lasted from 
about 1000 until 1487, during which time the Caran Scyri and 
his descendants ruled the land. The third period extended 
from 1487, when the Incas conquered Quito, to the advent of 
the Spaniards in 1531. Of these three periods only the first 
two concern us here. 

The Kingdom of Quitu was a territory about 50 leagues 
square lying in the inter- Andean plateau and having Quitu or 
Quito more or less in its centre. It is unknown, says Abbe 
Velasco, whether the people of the Kingdom were all of one 
stock or whether they had originally belonged to divers tribes 
and nations which eventually united themselves to form the 
Kingdom of Quitu. At any rate, there were 40 provinces, the 
names of 34 of which are remembered. Nor is it known who 
and how many were the chieftains so long dominant in the 
land save that the last of the line was called Quitu. In like 
manner, nothing is known of the laws and customs of the peo- 
ple in that early period, albeit it is supposed that they were 
rather barbarous. 

The original Kingdom of Quitu, with its 40 provinces, 
accounted for only a part of the territory afterwards included 
in the Kingdom of Quitu; for there were more than 50 inde- 
pendent states, some of them as large and strong as Quitu it- 
self, others smaller. It is clear that a number of them were 
made up of formerly independent tribes which were subse- 
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quently welded together to form the states in question. Among 
the most important of these states were the following: North 
of Quitu: Cayambi, Otovalo, Ymbaya or Caranqui; south of 
Quitu : Latacunga, Puruha, Canar, Zarza ; on the coast : Paita, 
Tumbez, Lapuna, Manta, Cara, and Tacames or Atacames.* 

Regarding the matter dispassionately one finds nothing very 
startling in the political and tribal conditions of very ancient 
Ecuador as described by Abbe Velasco. He merely tells us 
that there were numerous confederacies each made up of 
sundry once independent tribes, and that of these the chief- 
taincy or kingdom of Quitu was the most important. Of the 
material culture and general attainments of these early people 
Abbe Velasco tells us almost nothing. 

He does, however, vouchsafe the information that the state 
of Cara, on the coast, became, about 700 or 800 A. D., the 
seat of a powerful nomadic tribe who arrived on rafts under 
the leadership of a chief named Caran who had for his title 
the epithet Scyri, meaning overlord. He founded upon the 
shore of a bay a city to which he gave the name of Cara, and 
the bay itself is still known by the name he gave it : Caraques. 
The subjects of Caran, however, did not at once abandon their 
nomadic way of living; for they were not satisfied with their 
new habitat. Forsaking their ancient custom of travel by sea, 
they at length moved inland, eventually arriving in the 
neighborhood of Quitu about 1000 A. D. In this connection it 
is well to note that Caran and his people are not the only rov- 
ing folk whose odyssey is recorded by the worthy Abbe. He 
also tells us of an earlier maritime invasion by giants who 
arrived in the province of Manta in the first centuries of the 
Christian Era, causing much dismay and slaughter among the 
earlier peoples there. 

Abbe Velasco makes his second period begin about 1000 
A. D. with the arrival at Quitu of the people led by the Caran 
Scyri of that day. He says quite definitely that the enervating 
environmental conditions of the coast, coupled with the dis- 


*The spelling of proper names here used is that given by Father Velasco. 
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covery of an easy way up into the mountains by way of the 
Esmeraldas River, induced them to seek a more salubrious 
home such as that which they finally found at Quitu. Eight 
or ten successive Scyris ruled them during the period of the 
drift from the coast to Quitu. About 980 A. D. the Caras 
found themselves far up the Blanco River, a tributary of the 
Esmeraldas on the western slopes of Mount Pichincha. On 
the eastern slopes of that same mountain were some of the 
provinces subject to the King of Quitu, and against these the 
Caras delivered their initial attack. After a struggle the 
invaders vanquished the native king, Quitu, and made his 
realm their own. 

Under the Caras, from about 1000 A. D. onwards, a higher 
kind of polity was formed in the Quito region than had pre- 
vailed there under the earlier and ruder dynasty. Worship of 
the Sun and of the Moon was formally established, and on the 
west side of the city a Sun-Temple was built which had its 
main entrance on the east, overlooking the city, and it was 
flanked by two tall columns which were used for calculating 
the solstices. Round the temple were twelve other gnomons 
destined to like purposes. The Moon-Temple stood on the 
east side of the city and faced towards the west. 

The government was a monarchy with a very powerful 
nobility. Only sons could inherit ofiices and property. If a 
chief or a noble died without sons, his eldest nephew, son of 
one of his sisters, was his heir. In the case of inheritance of 
the Scyri-ship the great nobles had to pass on and accept the 
heir or else to elect in his place one of their own number. 

In burying the dead the Caras departed from the custom of 
their predecessors, the Quitus. The latter had been wont to 
make deep, well-like sepultures in the ground with human 
remains and artifacts at the bottom ; the Caras, in contrast to 
this, placed cadavers on the surface surrounded by the most 
cherished possessions of the deceased. A low wall of rough 
stones was built around the body after the funeral observances, 
and stones were used to form a rude vault over it somewhat in 
the shape of an oven. Above this earth was heaped until a 
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mound was formed, called a tola, which was large or small 
according to the station of the person buried. 

The Caras had no writing, nor even so imperfect a substitute 
for it as the quipu of the Incas. Instead, they had ^‘certain 
archives or deposits made of wood, stone, or pottery, with 
sundry compartments in which they placed little stones of 
divers sizes, colors, and shapes, for they were notable lapi- 
daries. With the various combinations of these they perpet- 
uated the memory of their deeds and formed their accounts 
of every sort.”®® 

In architecture they were backward for the most part, albeit 
they did know the use of arches and vaults. But they excelled 
as lapidaries, even knowing how to cut emeralds and other 
hard stones. 

They were remarkable weavers of cotton and wool, and 
were even more skilful in the tanning of leather. Their gar- 
ments were made of cloth and of leather and were very simple. 
The Scyri wore a double diadem of feathers with a large 
emerald over the middle of the forehead. The nobles wore 
double diadems without the emerald. All other men capable 
of bearing arms wore a single fillet of feathers. 

Ordinary men had but one wife and no concubines, albeit 
the wife could be divorced for frivolous reasons. The nobles 
had one legitimate wife and a few concubines. The Scyri had 
a wife and an unlimited number of concubines. 

The dominant passion of the Scyris was war for conquest. 
Although they were ever striving to enlarge their realms at 
the expense of their neighbors, they never displayed that 
genius for consolidating their conquests which was so promi- 
nent a trait of the dynasties ruling farther south. 

The earliest conquests made by the Caras after their arrival 
in the highlands all lay to the north of Quitu, and included 
Cayambi (or Cayambe), Otovalo, Tusa (the modern San 
Gabriel near to the present northern frontier of Ecuador), and 
other localities. Abbe Velasco says ^Tn all the newly conquered 
provinces they built their strongholds, which were rectangular 
terrepleins of one or two terraces provided with ramps having 
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drawbridges. . . . Near each of these fortresses there was al- 
ways established a village wherein dwelt the officials and cap- 
tains who were stationed there on the pretext of teaching the 
inhabitants the art of war and the use of arms. The ruins and 
traces of those citadels may be seen to this day, and at the 
first glance they may be distinguished from the fortresses 
which, at a later date, were erected by the Incas.’^'^^ 

The good Abbe then goes on to relate the deeds of various 
Scyris of the Caran line. The seventh Scyri it was who began 
the custom of making conquests to the south of Quitu. With 
but slight difficulty he vanquished the populous but pacific 
province of Latacunga, after which he came hard up against 
the still larger and very bellicose province of Puruha. This 
last-named state had long been waging bitter war against some 
of the coast peoples as well as against the redoubtable chief- 
taincy of Canar, farther south in the mountains. During gen- 
erations of strife the Puruha folk had developed extraordinary 
proficiency in the use of certain long-range weapons, as well 
as in the use of the usual lances and clubs. Their special 
weapons were the sling, which they used in the chase as well 
as in war, and with which they could bring to earth any 
designated fruit hanging aloft in the trees, and a small club 
for throwing, called huicopa, which was as deadly in their 
hands as a musket. Altogether it is not strange that the Scyri 
of Quitu decided that Puruha and its allied states of Chimbo 
and Tiquizambi was too tough a nut to crack. So a friendly 
alliance was made between the Scyris and the chiefs of Puruha 
which seems to have lasted for several generations. With the 
eleventh Scyri the masculine line of the Caran dynasty became 
extinct; nor did any sister of the eleventh Scyri have a son. 
His sole child was the Princess Toa who, under the existing 
laws, could not inherit the chieftainship. But the Scyri called 
together his sages and his nobles and formally asked their aid 
in repealing the old law so that Toa could succeed and reign 
conjointly with whatever man she should freely choose as her 
consort. This eleventh Scyri seems, indeed, to have been a 
canny politician — if, that is to say, Abbe Velasco speaks truly 
concerning him — for his proposal was accepted with enthu- 
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siasm by the assembly. Using his daughter as a powerful 
weapon he then proceeded to vanquish the kingdom of Puruha 
by means of an alliance between her and Duchicela, the eldest 
son of the aged Condorazo, chief of Puruha. This arrangement 
being successfully carried through, a new dynasty of Scyris 
came to the dual chieftainship of Quitu and Puruha. This 
change took place about 1300. Like some of the Peruvian 
^‘kings” mentioned by such writers as Montesinos, Huaman 
Poma de Ayala, and Sarmiento, Duchicela was appallingly 
long-lived. His eldest son, Autachi Duchicela, thirteenth 
Scyri, succeeded him in 1370 and reigned for sixty years. The 
Scyris of the house of Duchicela were far less pugnacious than 
the Caran Scyris had been, and in general theirs was a time of 
peaceful political expansion in the Kingdom of Quitu during 
which alliances were made with the chiefs of Cahar and of 
other powerful southern states as far as Paita. One motive for 
this policy was a desire for union against the Incas of Cuzco 
whose steadily growing power was being anxiously watched by 
all of these chieftains. About 1430 Hualcopo Duchicela, four- 
teenth Scyri of Quitu, began his reign. He was a younger son 
of Autachi Duchicela — the eldest son, and normal heir, Hualca, 
generally abhorred for his evil courses, having been deposed 
by the council of nobles. 

The Scyri period came to an end about 1450 when the Inca 
Tupac Yupanqui began his campaigns against the southern 
allies of Hualcopo Duchicela. The conquest of what is now 
Ecuador by that Inca and his successor was rapid and decisive, 
as will be told in Chapter VII, hereafter. 

Such, briefly outlined, is the pre-Incaic history of the King- 
dom of Quitu as related by Father Juan de Velasco, S. J. 
Strictly speaking only the period down to about 1000 A. D. 
concerns us in the present chapter, but I have deemed it best 
to tell the whole story here for the sake of continuity. Pres- 
ently I shall speak in greater detail of the culture of Ecuador 
prior to that date and I shall endeavor to show to what extent 
the narrative of Abbe Velasco and modern archaeology corrob- 
orate one another. 

It is now my duty to outline the attacks that have been 
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made upon the historical narrative of Velasco. Into our own 
day his story has been accepted by students of the first im- 
portance. As Senor Jijon y Caamano has pointed out, the his- 
tory related by Velasco has ^‘struck deep roots into the national 
soul” of Ecuador, largely because of the ^^popular” re-state- 
men ts of it issued by such writers as Don Pedro Fermin Ceval- 
los and as M. Louis Falies.®® Nevertheless, a group of very 
important modern critical scholars now invite us to discard it, 
notwithstanding the fact that other and equally important 
investigators still adhere to it. 

Prescott was the first writer, so far as I know, to cast doubt 
upon assertions made by Velasco. The innuendo which he 
indulges in at the Abbe’s expense®® is not, however, directed 
against his history of Quitu, but against his rose-tinted por- 
trayal of the Incas’ methods of conquest. 

The shrewd and conscientious German traveller, Theodore 
Wolf, though he never hesitated to contradict Velasco, espe- 
cially in those parts of his book which refer to volcanic and 
other natural phenomena, nevertheless accepted literally the 
story told by the Abbe, incidentally deploring his carelessness 
in not clearly indicating his sources of information.®® 

It was that extraordinarily prolific Spanish historian after 
whom the noisiest street of noisy modern Madrid is named, 
Don Francisco Pi y Margall, who, in 1888, first called in ques- 
tion the good-faith and general acceptability of Abbe Velasco’s 
narrative. A few years later the most celebrated Americanist 
ever produced by Spain, Don Marcos Jimenez de la Espada, 
set forth adverse views on the History of the Kingdom of 
Quito in a well-formulated and carefully considered pronounce- 
ment. Then, most portentous of all, came the rejection of 
Velasco by the most eminent Ecuadorian writer on history, 
the late Archbishop of Quito, Don Federico Gonzalez-Suarez, 
who, in earlier writings, had accepted Velasco without 
reserve.®^ Thus it came about that, between 1888 and 1904, 
the foundations were laid for an imposing body of anti- Velasco 
opinion shared in by Senores Jijon y Caamano and Viteri La- 
fronte and other students.®^ 
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On examining the life-story of Abbe Velasco and his apti- 
tude for writing of the pre-Incaic history of Quito, we find the 
matter to stand as follows: 

Juan de Velasco was born at Riobamba, of noble family, in 
January, 1727. In July, 1747, he began his novitiate among 
the Jesuits. By 1761 he had become a fully ordained priest 
and a member of the Society of Jesus, and in that year he was 
working hard at scholarly labors in the city of Ibarra, consider- 
ably to the north of Quito. On April 10, 1763, he received his 
doctorate from the University of San Gregorio Magno at 
Ibarra. When, in 1767, the orders of Charles III expelling the 
Jesuits from all of his dominions were carried out. Father 
Velasco was living and teaching at Popayan, in what is now 
southern Colombia. As did nearly all the Jesuits, Father 
Velasco had a difficult and painful time of it after the expul- 
sion, but at length, in 1769, he arrived in Italy and settled at 
Faenza where, often in poor health during long stretches of 
time, he remained until his death, which took place in 1819. 
From the point of view of his writing, his years may be 
grouped as follows: 

1756-1762 Voyages and observations in what is now Ecuador. 

1762- 1763 A year of probation for his doctorate. 

1763- 1765 Researches in the libraries and archives of Quito. 
1765-1767 Years spent at Popayan. 

1767-1769 Years filled with painful wanderings after expulsion. 
1769-1778 Years of poor health and resultant literary inactivity. 
1778-1788 Ten years of neglect of his History. 

1788-1789 A final burst of renewed activity resulting in the com- 
pletion of the History. 

This arrangement, be it remembered, is an adaptation of 
that drawn up by Dr. Jijon®® in his impressive attack upon 
Velasco. I will now present not all, but the most important, 
points brought against the Abbe by his detractors. They are 
as follows: 

1. When, in 1767, the Jesuits were expelled from Spanish 
America, Velasco was at Popayan, and thence he made his 
way northwards to Cartagena and so to Italy. The Jesuits 
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were not permitted to carry with them any books save a bre- 
viary or a book of devotions and, if he did bear with him notes 
on his previous researches, they must have been meagre 
enough to be concealed about his person. 

2. A long and damning list can be made of the important 
early writers who never heard of Velasco’s Scyris, the chief of 
the authors in question being: Cieza de Leon, Santillan, Ca- 
bello de Balboa, and Montesinos.®^ Nor did Garcilaso and 
Cobo ever say a word about the Scyris. 

3. Velasco does cite, however, three authorities on whom he 
bases his History. They are: Friar Marcos de Niza, whose 
opportunities for studying the subject in hand were, at best, 
of the most cursory description and whose alleged writings 
on ancient Ecuador are unknown to anyone except Velasco; 
Dr. Melchor Bravo de Saravia, said by Velasco to have been 
the author of a book on the Antiquities of Peru which, how- 
ever, was never seen by anyone save Velasco himself; and 
Cacique Jacinto Collahuaso, a chief in the vicinity of Ibarra, 
whose manuscripts and books were burned by official persecu- 
tors not long after Velasco had studied them. It is upon these 
decidedly dubious and feeble bibliographical supports that 
Father Velasco’s narrative largely rests.®'^ 

4. According to Dr. Jijon, the History was written, in Italy, 
after a lapse of twenty-four years’ absence from Quito had 
weakened the author s memory regarding both his personal 
observations and his literary researches in Quito. It is further 
charged that, because of his illness and other misfortunes, 
Abbe Velasco could not keep abreast with historical studies 
during his years at Faenza and that, as a result, he wrote 
according to the dictates of his unreliable memory and of his 
lively imagination.®® 

Regarding the first three of these points I have nothing to 
say in rebuttal at present. Concerning the fourth I will say 
this: At the time when Father Velasco was living at Faenza 
there was, in Italy, a larger group of scholars interested in 
American antiquities than is generally remembered nowadays. 
Among them may be mentioned, first and foremost, Count 
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Gianrinaldo Carli, and likewise such men as Count Algarotti, 
Father Gilii, and Abbe Clavigero. If it should ever be proved 
— and I think it not at all improbable — that Abbe Velasco, 
during his years at Faenza, was in touch with such men, some 
of the distrust of his work would melt away. It would then 
become clear that he never really lost contact with his Ameri- 
canist studies, that he always continued to regard himself as 
a student of and as a writer on American history. One argu- 
ment that we already have in his favor is the fact that he was 
a subscriber to the first edition of Clavigero^s Storia antica del 
Messico, issued at Cesena in 1780-1781, in four volumes. His 
name, and that of Don Joaquin Larrea, also a Quiteno, are 
printed in Italianate form in the list of subscribers, they being 
set down as residents of Faenza. Because he, although poor, 
ill, and an exile, subscribed to a work which must have been 
costly and which did not directly concern his native land, it 
is evident that he was still an enthusiastic student of ancient 
American history. The other Quiteno subscriber, Don Joaquin 
Larrea, was, no doubt, a member of the distinguished family 
to whom the subsequent publication of the History was chiefly 
due, which constitutes another point in its favor; for, it is an 
indication that, at a time when, according to Dr. Jijon, Abbe 
Velasco was neglecting his History, he was in reality making a 
careful investigation of ancient American history in general. 
Of this fact his fellow expatriate, Larrea, cannot have failed 
to know, particularly as they were both dwelling in the same 
small Italian city. 

Let me now, after this long but unavoidable digression, 
return to the subject of culture in Ecuador at the time when 
the Tiahuanaco II culture was flourishing in the regions to the 
south. Dr. Marshall Saville, in his archaeological work along 
the coast of Ecuador, found traces of an advanced civilization 
which neither he nor Dr. Manuel Gonzalez de la Rosa hesi- 
tated to associate with the Caras mentioned by Abbe Velasco. 
Furthermore, Drs. Verneau and Rivet accept Velasco’s His- 
tory as a basis for their own very important work.®^ 

In addition to the work, already mentioned, of Drs. Saville, 
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89, herewith, are merely somewhat higher archaic pottery in 
which incised decoration partly yields to painted decoration, 
simple at first, but improving to a marked degree. With the 
Tuncahuan pottery, Jijon’s Plates XIX-XXV, inclusive, and 
our Figures 90-95, we come to a period in which both the 
painted decoration of the pottery and the forms of the vessels 
themselves show marked progress, albeit both remain well 
within the bournes of the archaic stage of culture. Modelled hu- 
man figures were made, but were exceedingly crude ; the same 
may be said of human effigies wrought in stone, one of which is 
shown by Dr. Jijon in his Plate XXVII, the effigy there dis- 
played being inferior to the best of the Tiahuanaco I sculp- 
tures from around Lake Titicaca. The pottery of the Guano, 
or San Sebastian, type and period appears in Dr. Jijon’s Plates 
XXXIV-LII, inclusive, and examples of it in our Figures 96 
to 100. It ranges from very low archaic pottery, some of it 
with incised embellishments, up to vessels with crudely mod- 
elled human faces. A few of the vessels are tall and rather 
narrow jars upon which very crude modelling is found in con- 
junction with quite excellent conventionalized painting in 
black on a white ground, painting which contains motives 
reminiscent both of Central American and of different styles 
of Peruvian art. An equal and closely similar range of types 
is found in the Elen-pata pottery, shown in Jijon’s Plates 
LIII-CIX, inclusive, and in our Figures 101-103. Finally, the 
Huavalac pottery, shown in Jijon’s Plates CXIII-CXXIII, 
inclusive, may be mentioned in almost the same terms as the 
classes which Dr. Jijon designates as Guano, or San Sebastian, 
and as Elen-pata. 

To my mind one of the objections to Dr. Jijon’s dated 
chronology is the fact that, in his classification of pottery 
types, he fails to show the existence of any vivid and deep- 
reaching contrast between his various types of pottery, such 
a contrast, for example, as that between Early Chimu and 
Early Nazca. It is quite possible to lump all of his types to- 
gether and to say of them merely that they represent a culture 
which, beginning as a low archaic culture, an integral part 




Fios. 90-95. Tuncahuan pottery, dated by Jijon 0-760 A. D. 
After Jijon y Caamano. 
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of that so wide-spread in Central and South America, gradu- 
ally worked its way up through the various grades of the 
archaic stage until it attained to a stage which, though preserv- 
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Figs. 96-100. The more elaborate types of Guano or San Sebastian pottery, 
dated by Jijon 755-850. 


After Jij&n y CaamaHo. 


ing traces of archaicism (in the modelled human faces par- 
ticularly), was nevertheless on a par with Tiahuanaco II art 
in its later years and, like it, was possessed of a metallurgic 
art.'^® Throughout all this long and gradual upward climb 
influences were received far more constantly from the north, 
i. e.y from Colombia and Central America, than they were 
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Figs. 101-103. Vessels of the Elen-Pata style and period, dated by Jijon 850-1300. 

After Jijon y Caamano. 





Figs. 104-106. Gold objects from Ecuador. 

Fig. 104. An rnKraved Rold plaqup from Patecto, near Chordeleg. 

Fio. 105. A gold plaque from Choidelrg 
Fic. 106. A ccreinomal spear- 1 hi ower adorned with gold, from Chordeleg. 

After Saville. 


Dr. Jijon also points out,^“ there are clear evidences of influ- 
ence of an aesthetic sort derived from Tiahuanaco II art 
towards the end of its career. 

This suggests a new line of inquiry which we would better 
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follow for a time. To what extent can direct influence from 
Tiahuanaco II art be found in Ecuador, and what does its 
presence there mean? 

The archaeological work done on the coast of Ecuador by 
Dr. Marshall Saville^® revealed the presence of an interesting 
culture which I shall now briefly describe according to my 
own interpretation of it. 

Most individualistic of all the artifacts representing that 
culture are great numbers of stone seats which, although they 
vary considerably in detail, may, in general, be said to consist 
of a U-shaped seat, without a back, supported by a crouching 
human- or animal-figure whose spine usually lies in the same 
direction as does the trough of the U-shaped seat above."^^ The 
aesthetic qualities of these seats vary widely from marked 
crudity to fairly respectable high-archaic workmanship such 
as that seen upon the specimens shown in Saville's Plate XXI 
and our Figure 83. In these seats, unlike anything found 
elsewhere in America but, as Dr. Saville shows, probably 
related to seats and to legged grinding stones in other regions,’® 
there is only an occasional and very faint hint of influence 
from Tiahuanaco II art as, for instance, in the relief embellish- 
ment at the edge of the stone seat shown in Figure 83. 

Equally characteristic of the culture in question are certain 
stone slabs adorned with relief carving, some of it deeply cut, 
some of it shallow.’® Drawings of these slabs, given by Dr. 
Saville in Plates IV to VII, inclusive, of his second volume, 
are represented herewith in Figures 107 and 108. Here, at last, 
we find definite resemblance to Tiahuanaco II art, both as it is 
found at Chavin de Huantar and as it is found at Hatuncolla, 
near the northwestern margin of Lake Titicaca. Compare 
the Manabi bas-reliefs shown in Figure 108 with the Chavin 
monoliths shown in Figures 80, 81 and 82 and with the Hatun- 
colla monoliths shown in Figure 109.” It at once becomes 
apparent that there is kinship of some kind, and rather close 
kinship at that, between them all. 

Again, the beautiful stone puma-urn shown by Dr. Saville 
and found by him near Caraques’® has a very strong family 
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resemblance to equally well-wrought stone vessels of pre- 
Incaic style found in the Cuzco region and illustrated by 
Schmidt.'^® 

On the whole, the Ecuadorian artifacts which display the 
closest affinities with Tiahuanaco II and other styles of Peru- 
vian pre-Incaic art are various objects of gold and other 



metal from sites in the Province of Azuay, which lies in the 
highlands east of the inland end of the Gulf of Guayaquil. 
We have, for example, a golden plaque from Patecte, measur- 
ing some 28 inches in length and bearing a design reproduced 
in Figure 104, herewith.®*^ The pattern — which, truth to tell, 
is curious rather than beautiful — is engraved upon the gold 
with a precision of line that precludes one’s describing it as 
archaic. Indeed, there is nothing crude about it; on the con- 
trary, it is cesthetically mature, and in it one finds motives and 
elements that seem to be derived from Early Chimu (the hand 
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holding a spear-thrower and the legs), Early Nazca (the 
protruding tongue), and Tiahuanaco II art, this last being 
represented by the step-motive and the general appearance 
of the pattern. Again, we have the series of splendid gold 
objects described by Dr. Saville as coming from Sigsig.®^ Not 
only do the golden crowns, the personal adornments, the gold- 
banded spear-throwers and sundry minor objects in the series 
recall pre-Incaic Peruvian art in a general way, but also cer- 
tain other pieces recall it in a more particular way. The 
golden breastplate from Chordeleg shown by Saville^" and 
reproduced here in Figure 105 is very similar to the central 
face of the Tiahuanaco II style golden breastplate from Cuzco, 
likewise shown by Saville, but in another work,®® and discussed 
later in the present volume. Finally, the ceremonial golden 
weapon from near Chordeleg reproduced in our Figure 106 
is strongly suggestive of direct contact with Tiahuanaco II 
art. 

In a work of the sort to which the present volume belongs 
it is impossible to adduce every shred of possible evidence in 
support of every point. I trust, however, that I have now 
brought forward enough data to make it clear that the follow- 
ing beliefs held by me are not unreasonable: 

1. Along the coast of Ecuador there anciently existed a cul- 
ture — or a series of cultures — which progressed from a low 
archaic stage to a stage resembling, if not directly influenced 
by, the civilization, art, and characteristics which we designate 
Tiahuanaco II. Competent critics have not hesitated to iden- 
tify this Ecuadorian coast-culture with that of the Caras, 
mentioned by Abbe Velasco, in the days prior to their migra- 
tion into the highlands.®'^ Personally, I am far from greeting 
this interpretation of the matter with the derisive comment 
that has been turned against it by Dr. Jijon. 

2. In the highlands of Ecuador, also, there are many traces 
of ancient culture which range from low archaic to a stage 
very like that represented by Tiahuanaco II culture. There 
are various specimens, particularly from the more southerly 
regions of Ecuador, which almost certainly indicate direct con- 
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tact with the Tiahuanaco II culture or with the early coastal 
cultures of Peru. 

3. In both the coastal regions of Ecuador and the highland 
regions, as Dr. Uhle has shown,®® there are many indications 
that influence was received from the north — even from so far 
away as Central America — as well as from the south. In view 
of the fact that no traces of Maya hieroglyphs have ever been 
found in Ecuadorian artifacts which display afl&nities with 
Central American art, and in view of the further fact that such 
evidences as we have that refer to Peruvian art all concern 
those cultures which existed during the first nine centuries of 
our era, we are safe in saying that the influences from the north 
are older than those from the south, for they all represent 
Central American art at a time when it was either squarely in 
the archaic stage or very slightly removed from it. 

There is in all this, so far as I can see, no general disproof 
by modern archaeology of the gist of the story told to us by 
Abbe Velasco. According to him, the Caras came in from the 
north long ago ; about 700-1000 they were moving up into the 
highlands where they found a crude people upon whom they 
imposed themselves, introducing mound-burials (tolas) instead 
of well-like graves, and various other modifications in culture. 
In short save for certain minor matters mentioned by Velasco, 
such as arches, vaults, and ‘ drawbridges, which necessarily 
leave us doubtful as to the facts, there is no real conflict be- 
tween the broad lines of the story told by the Abbe and the 
broad lines of the story told — thus far — by archaeology. On 
the other hand, there is, in some cases, very real correspon- 
dence between the two, as, for instance, in the matter of 
counting-devices. (See page 327 of Chapter VIII, in this vol- 
ume.) No doubt Abbe Velasco did make mistakes, sometimes 
bad mistakes, in his History. Who, writing in the circum- 
stances that surrounded him, would not do so? But the main 
thread of his story is, I am convinced, sound and reliable. As 
Don Isaac Barrera, one of Velasco's few defenders among the 
contemporary intellectuals of Ecuador, has pointed out, the 
narrative left to us by the Abbe requires scientific scrutiny and 
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correction, but it does not deserve, for itself and for its author, 
the scorn and derision which have become fashionable in its 
regard.®® 

Turning now from Ecuador to the other extreme of the 
Andean region, i, e., to territory that is now the northwestern 
part of Argentina, we discover an almost embarrassing mass 
of archaeological data which have not, thus far, been satisfac- 
torily coordinated and interpreted. This being so, all that I 
can attempt to do here is to point out a few of the major 
indications of contact between various pre-Incaic cultures of 
Peru and various pre-Incaic cultures of northwestern Argen- 
tina. 

The foundations of Argentine archaeology were laid by such 
field workers as Ambrosetti, Debenedetti, Lafone Quevedo, and 
Boman — to name the most prominent among them — whose 
chief works are cited in the Bibliography of this volume. All 
of them tended to link, or at any rate to compare, the vari- 
ous types of culture which they unearthed in Argentina 
with analogous types in other parts of America both near and 
far. 

Subsequently, possible connections between this or that type 
of culture in the Diaguite region — as the archseologically im- 
portant part of Argentina is usually called — and this or that 
culture in Peru were discussed by Boman, XJhle, Posnansky, 
Levillier, von Rosen, and others.®^ 

These writers, with the exception of the late M. Eric Boman, 
have felt that there was a definite connection between the sev- 
eral phases of culture in Peru and the various types of artifacts 
which have been found in the Diaguite region. It seems to me 
too early, however, to lay down any fixed laws in this connec- 
tion. Beyond pointing out that the archaic culture was cer- 
tainly one of the phases which existed in northwestern Argen- 
tina at some time or other,®® I find it impossible to be sure just 
what was the culture-sequence in the Diaguite region and what 
was its correspondence with the Peruvian culture-sequence. 
The work done by Ambrosetti, Debenedetti, Lafone Quevedo, 
and others, as well as the later writers already cited, has been 
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immense;®® but, it seems to me to be merely a preparation for 
an analytical and synthetical study of interpretation. 

In our present knowledge of the archaeology of Chile, at least 
for the pre-Incaic period, there is a similar confusion and a 
general incompleteness of data. The principal writers on 
Chilean pre-Hispanic history, particularly of the pre-Incaic 
period, are Messrs. Capdeville, Latcham, and Magallanes.®® Of 
these the first comes closest to giving us a good basis for a 
culture-sequence and a chronology, but even his scheme is as 
yet too immature and too liable to be upset to justify detailed 
study here. It is better to be cautious and to echo the opinion 
of Sr. Magallanes who makes it clear that, prior to the Incaic 
period in Chile, culture was archaic and society fluid and 
greatly broken up. 

Having now indicated the main facts concerning the char- 
acte •, influence, and distribution of the Tiahuanaco ft culture, 
so far, that is to say, as our far from complete present knowl- 
edge of that period permits, I will conclude this chapter by 
pointing out that the causes of the final disintegration of the 
Tiahuanaco II civilization — probably about 900 A. D. — are 
more or less clear. Folklore, as preserved by Father Montesinos 
and other Chroniclers, contains numerous hints of many kinds 
of calamities, such as invasions by hostile strangers, changes of 
climate, divine displeasure, epidemics, and earthquakes. The 
vivid Fourteenth Chapter of the Memorias antiguas of Mon- 
tesinos — one of the most authentic-seeming parts of that work 
— preserves a definite folk-remembrance of a tune full of 
tumult and terror during which superstition overwhelmed 
orderly religious thinking, a time, also, of wide-spread disrup- 
tion on the part of central government supplemented by a 
setting-up of innumerable small tribal communities through- 
out the highland zone. We are told that at length a remnant 
of the formerly ruling caste of Cuzco — not of Tiahuanaco — 
sought refuge in a place called Tampu Tocco, Window Tavern, 
and that there they remained during a number of generations, 
a weak tribe of herders, in no wise different from hundreds of 
others up and down the tablelands. 'Thus,’^ says Montesinos, 
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“was the government of the Peruvian monarchy lost and 
destroyed. ... In each province they elected their own 
king 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PERIOD OF DECLINE, BETWEEN THE FALL OF THE 

TIAHUANACO II CULTURE AND THE RISE OF THE 
INCAIC CULTURE, ABOUT 900 TO ABOUT 1400 

The Tiahuanaco II culture having been intellectually, if 
not politically, dominant in the mountains and on the coast 
of Peru during a period of some three hundred years, sud- 
denly lost vitality at its very core, through causes which we 
can see only in broad outline, and so ushered in a period of 
decline which made itself felt throughout Peru, and, perhaps, 
even far beyond the territory now occupied by that nation. 
The degree of the decline, as may perhaps seem natural, was 
greater in the highlands — where the factors causing it wxre 
probably particularly active — than on the coast; likewise, it 
lasted longer in the highlands than on the coast. 

Moreover, the ancient, pre-Tiahuanaco culture of the shore 
folk was sufficiently strong to have resisted, in large measure, 
change through the influence of Tiahuanaco when that culture 
was at its height. True, the coast-cultures were colored by 
the dye of Tiahuanaco, but when that dye wore thin, they 
stood forth much as they had been before, with the same 
social structure, the same fundamental architectural and artis- 
tic ideas, and the same characteristics in general that they had 
had in pre-Tiahuanaco times. 

Another point is this : In the previous chapter we saw that 
Tiahuanaco II art was partly engendered by Early Nazca art 
and that, in certain of its phases — notably at Chavin — it was 
deeply imbued with elements derived from Early Nazca and 
Early Chimu art at a period long after their finest florescence 
on the coast. This constitutes a sort of carry-over by one 
ethnic group — in this case the Tiahuanaco folk or their moun- 
taineer subjects — of the artistic and intellectual tradition of 
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another — ^here the coastal population in general. It is not too 
great a stretch of the imagination to guess that workers in pot- 
tery, stone, and other art media were imported into the high- 
lands, early in the Tiahuanaco II period, from the coast, and 
were there set to work, under the influence of the rulers of 
Tiahuanaco, to create works of art into which, inevitably, 
much of their own artistic dogma crept, albeit changed and 
exaggerated by contact with their new masters^ notions. Per- 
haps hereditary trades or craft-guilds were established here 
and there in the highlands — at Chavin for example — which, 
after the fall of the Tiahuanaco II empire, naturally sought 
the homelands of their forebears — on the coast. 

We thus have two possible channels whereby the artistic, 
intellectual, and material culture of the Early Chimu-Early 
Nazca period might be transmitted, half hidden, through the 
Tiahuanaco II period to the Late Chimu-Late Nazca period 
which followed it. The one channel — on the whole more 
easily demonstrable than the other — is on the coast itself and 
consists simply of the power of the coastal people to preserve 
their own individuality even under the cloak, temporarily 
worn, of Tiahuanaco art. The other is in the highlands, where 
Early Nazca and Early Chimu art seems to have been strongly 
influential even in the great days of Tiahuanaco II art. 

Cloak though it was, Tiahuanaco II art on the coast was not 
a cloak that could be discarded all at once. The art of the 
great mountain culture was imposing, significant, and worthy 
of respect from any observer of it. Why, therefore, should it 
vanish like a flash the instant that the nucleus of the civiliza- 
tion which it represented was overwhelmed by calamities? 
Because of its inherent excellence in many respects, Tiahu- 
anaco II influence long continued on the coast. 

In order to take care of this influence chronologically and 
stylistically. Dr. Max Uhle concocted the term ^‘Epigone 
Style^^ derived from a Greek word which means ^^one born after- 
wards.^' He defines his term thus: ‘Tor lack of a more fitting 
term, we designated as the Epigone style that cultural type 
which, although closely related to the style of Tiahuanaco, is 
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inferior to its famous prototype in almost every respect/^^ 
Elsewhere, Dr. Uhle has declared that he found the Epigone 
style at various points on the Peruvian coast, including Ica, 
Pachacamac, Ancon, Chancay, Huacho, the Casma Valley, 
and at Moche near Trujillo. Not only that, but also he found 
it at such inland sites as Huamachuco and Chavin de Huan- 
tar.^ 

It has been shown by Dr. Uhle that Tiahuanaco style objects 
and others in the so-called Epigone style have occurred in the 
same graves at Pachacamac.^ A careful study of the Epigone 
style artifacts found by him at that site and very clearly 
presented in his great monograph'^ has led me to think that 
the best of his Epigone style specimens are perhaps integral 
parts of Tiahuanaco II art on the coast and that the less 
excellent examples are either representatives of the fading- 
away of Tiahuanaco influence on the shore-country or else 
that they are merely unskilful attempts by coastland artists to 
copy the characteristics of Tiahuanaco II art. Arguing a 
priori one would say that there must have been a considerable 
period — a century at the least — during which the tenets of 
Tiahuanaco art were gradually losing their grip on the collec- 
tive artistic imagination of the coastland folk. This loss would 
be but the natural outcome of the cessation of the Tiahuanaco 
II civilization in its homeland, the Titicaca basin and the 
highlands in general. A certain sediment was left, as we shall 
see, chiefly in the form of minor motifs of decoration, in the 
artistic repertory of the shore-country artists of the post-Tia- 
huanaco period, much as our own decorative art of to-day is 
laden with the sediment derived from all the previous periods 
of which we are the inheritors. 

To what extent, if any, the paramountcy of Tiahuanaco II 
influence upon material culture on the coast represents a 
political paramountcy we cannot surely know. It seems quite 
possible that there was a real political empire dominated by 
Tiahuanaco as well as a widespread intellectual influence; but 
of its reality we have as yet no proof. All that we do know is 
that, along the Peruvian seaboard, there were a number of 
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powerful states which, at the time of the Inca conquest of the 
coast, were organized in a fashion almost feudal. 

It is to these states, the natural inheritors of the Early 
Chimu and Early Nazca culture, as also of the intrusive Tia- 
huanaco II culture, that we must turn our attention if we are 
to gain some understanding of this period intervening between 
the fall of Tiahuanaco and the rise of the Incas of Cuzco. 

The northernmost of the great coast states was that of the 
Chimu, with its centre at Chan-Chan and with a territory 
which came to include all the shore from the Gulf of Guay- 
aquil down to Parmunca (Paramonga or Pativilca). This 
was the realm of the Late Chimu kings and of their culture. 
As recorded in Chapter III, there was, at Lambayeque, an 
intermediate period between the old line of local kings of 
Lambayeque and the new line established under the suzerainty 
of the Great Chimu of Chan-Chan. This period is called by 
Father Cabello de Balboa ^^a republic.’^® It seems to me quite 
likely that the ^^republic’^ — a term vaguely synonymous, to a 
man of Cabello’s training, with any interruption of constituted 
authority — was merely the predominance of Tiahuanaco con- 
trol over the coast states. When that state of affairs termi- 
nated the coast states were left free to resume their autonomy, 
and they proceeded to fall into the inevitable condition of 
rivalry with one another, rivalry which resulted in the stronger 
imposing their rule upon the weaker states. Ultimately the 
chiefs of Chan-Chan came out on top, for, beginning in their 
home valleys, they conquered other valleys, to north and 
south, one by one, adding them to a growing kingdom con- 
structed on feudal lines. Father Calancha speaks of these con- 
quests in some detail, mentioning the fact that, as they grew 
in greatness and majesty, the Chimu kings ^Vere wont to 
collect tribute in the form of apparel and food, and likewise 
they obliged six thousand Indians to bring to them from the 
mountains gold, silver, chaquiras (small beads or bangles of 
metal), and copper.’’® The practical motive for the Chimus’ 
conquests is thus clearly revealed. 

The character of the control exercised by the Late Chimu 
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kings over the various valley states was almost beyond ques- 
tion feudal rather than direct, except, of course, in their own 
home valleys wherein they were hereditary lords of the soil 
and of the people. Some of their vassals did not offer them 
very good materials for empire-building. The folk of Tumbez, 
for example, are always described in disparaging terms by the 
Chroniclers, for, apparently, neither the Late Chimu kings nor 
the Incas were successful in making them decent in their 
personal habits. They had chiefs at whose courts buffoons, 
singers, and dancers whiled away the time for their masters; 
they were given to unnatural vices; they worshipped wild 
animals; and they practiced human sacrifice for their deities. 
Besides these traits, they were possessed of agricultural skill 
and also of skill in weaving and in making fine raiment. 
Finally, they were very warlike, their traditional enemies be- 
ing the people of the Island of Puna, in the Gulf of Guayaquil, 
whose ruling family was that of Tumpala or Tumala.*^ 

In short, the people of Tumbez were by way of being a 
buffer state between the warlike but depraved and rather low- 
cultured peoples of the Ecuadorian coast north of them, and 
the equally warlike but more civilized subjects of the Chimu 
south of them. It seems to me that, although the lord of Chan- 
Chan may have been theoretically the liege of the chief of 
Tumbez, his real power began, on the north, in the Chira 
Valley. From there southwards the archaeology — so far as we 
know it up to the present — of the country reveals consistent 
evidences of intensive occupation of the land by people closely 
akin to, if not identical with, the folk of Chan-Chan as they 
were during the Late Chimu period. In the matter of archi- 
tecture, for example, we have many pyramidal structures of 
adobe in the Chira Valley and in the Piura Valley, and from 
there onwards down the coast. In December, 1917, through 
the courtesy of Don Miguel Checa and of his son, Don Alfredo 
Checa y Eguiguren, I was able to do some digging at the 
interesting huaca (pyramidal structure) of So jo, hard by the 
mansion-house of the Hacienda de Sojo, owned by the Messrs. 
Checa. The huaca, anciently named Chira, was the seat of 
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one of the thirteen chiefs who divided between them the lord- 
ship of the rich and populous Chira Valley. The structure was 
found to measure 280 feet east and west, 360 north and south. 
At its northern side, overlooking the broad and fertile Chira 
Valley with the Hills of Amotape or La Brea in the distance, 
was a platform or terrace 280 feet by 220 feet and some 10 feet 
high ; behind it came a second terrace, 280 feet by 80 feet and 
about 30 feet above the ground-level ; finally, at the southern 
end of the structure, there was a third terrace measuring 280 
feet by 60 feet and between 50 and 60 feet high. The material 
of which the huaca is built is adobe mixed with earth. Within 
the mass of the third terrace some traces of walls were found, 
very strange in shape, being ten feet or more broad at the base 
and tapering to a point. In height they were not more than 
fifteen feet. Although they had originally been neatly finished 
with plaster or fine clay upon which a few vestiges of bluish 
paint appeared, they had later been submerged by new masses 
of rough adobes so that, ultimately, the third terrace, like the 
rest of the huaca, was solid adobe-and-earth. My finds of arti- 
facts in the huaca were few, but interesting, consisting of sev- 
eral sherds of pottery of Late Chimu type and of a small frag- 
ment of yellow woollen cloth with Late Chimu figures worked 
in it. I believe that, later on, the Messrs. Checa did some fur- 
ther digging in the huaca and recovered other fragments of 
pottery all of the same general character. 

There has been practically no archaeological work done in 
the Chira and Piura Valleys so far as I know. Dr. Uhle and I, 
at about the same time, but quite independently of one an- 
other, made hasty archaeological surveys of the region, report- 
ing on them very briefly.® Each of us, as I say, quite without 
consultation or co-action of any kind, found that what little 
could be learned of the pre-Spanish history of the Piura and 
Chira Valleys was to be derived from existing archaeological 
collections, chief among which were those of Senator Don Vic- 
tor Eguiguren y Escudero, of Piura, and Don Luis Elias y 
Elias, of Morropon. Although neither of the collections was 
formed under scientific conditions, it may be said that the 
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Figs. 110-114. Five specimens in the Egiiiguren Collection at Piura, possibly representing 
the Early Chiinu culture but more probably the Late Chimu, which was really a con- 
tinuation of it. 

Photograph by Montero, Piura, through the courtesy of Don Victor Eguiguren. 



Figs. 115-119. E'ght specimens of Late Chimu potter>" in the Eguiguren Collection, at Piura, Peru. 
Photographs by Montero, Piura, through the courtesy of Don Victor Eguiguren. 
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Eguiguren collection represents the lower reaches of the Piura 
and Chira River Valleys and that the Elias collection repre- 
sents the district in the Piura Valley which lies adjacent to the 
foothills of the Maritime Cordillera. 

In the Eguiguren collection I found five pottery vessels 
which might conceivably be Early Chimu. They appear in 
Figures 110 to 114, inclusive. In the absence of scientific data 
concerning their provenance and the circumstances of their dis- 
covery, it is not, however, safe to state that they prove an Early 
Chimu penetration of that region. Nearly all the rest of the 
collection is either clearly Late Chimu or else Incaic. In 
Figures 115 and 116, we see two vessels made of red clay 
covered with a white slip upon which are painted in brownish 
black designs of the kind called by Dr. Kroeber, ^'cursive.”® 
The other specimens shown in Figures 117-119 are all typical 
Late Chimu one-color ware, in this case dark red, highly bur- 
nished. iEsthetically Figure 119a is the most pleasing; for the 
modelling of the vicuna and the panels of low relief is excellent. 
Figure 119b is amusing because it shows a person who is 
devouring corn-on-the-cob with evident gusto. Both speci- 
mens in Figure 118 have documentary value, for they show 
the mode in which persons of consequence were borne along in 
hammock-like litters. 

In the Elias collection there are other specimens of interest. 
A score of representative examples appear in Figures 120 and 
121. All of them are typical of the Late Chimu period. One- 
color ware of both the dark red and the black varieties is here 
found in Figures 120a, b and c and e-g and in Figure 121. The 
two specimens not mentioned, namely. Figures 120d and 120h, 
show, respectively, a strange animal with its tail in its mouth 
and a painted design reminiscent of the step-motive in Tia- 
huanaco II art, and a double jar with a charming group of 
three birds surmounting a rectangular vessel decorated in the 
‘‘cursive^^ style.^® 

Enough material has now been presented, I trust, to justify 
the assertion that the Chira and Piura Valleys were intensively 
occupied by people of Late Chimu culture. In order to give 
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greater point to this claim I will now study Late Chimu art 
as it is found farther south. 

The pottery of the Late Chimu period is so distinctive that 
it always stands out prominently in any collection of Andean 
antiquities. The greater part of it consists of blackware ves- 
sels adorned with designs in relief and with figures in the 
round. The material used is a black or very dark gray clay 
capable of taking a high burnish, sometimes because of the 
presence in the clay of graphite or some similar substance. 
Closely analogous to the blackware pottery is the redware, 
which is like it except that the clay is of dark red or of reddish 
brown color. In both the same or closely similar designs ap- 
pear, and also the shapes of the pots are very much alike. One 
may sometimes call the two one-color ware. 

Blackware was known to the Early Chimu people,® and it 
was also used to some extent during the Tiahuanaco period of 
the coast. It constitutes, according to Dr. Kroeber, only 3% 
of the Early Chimu pottery; but 75% of the Late Chimu is 
blackware. In this we see a definite carry-over from Early 
Chimu to Late Chimu. Another is the stirrup handle-spout, 
characteristic of both periods; another is the double-bodied 
jar. But features found only in Late Chimu ceramics are nu- 
merous, also, including : the double-spout linked by a bridge, a 
form derived from Early Nazca pottery via Tiahuanaco coast 
pottery ; flattened or oval, rather than globular bodies of pots ; 
a complete absence of the spirited and beautiful realistic paint- 
ings of persons and of genre-scenes or landscapes which were 
so characteristic of Early Chimu art; a strong tendency to 
use a whistling-device in the double-bodied jars.^® True, there 
are cases of Early Chimu whistling jars, but they are very 
rare ; it is only in Late Chimu times that the use of this curious 
trick became common. It consists of an arrangement of nar- 
row passages in the bird- or animal-figure which surmounts 
one of the spouts such that, when the water is poured out of 
the other spout, a whistle is made by the air rushing in at 
the other. 

To my mind, the fundamentally important fact regarding 




Fig. 120. Eight .specimens of Late Chimu pottery in Elia.s Collection at Morropon. 
Photofiraphs through rourtcuy oj Don Luk Elm. 


Fic. 121. Twelve examples of one-color ware, some of it black, some dark red, in the 
Elia.s Collection at Morropon. All these specimens are of the Late Chiinii style. 

Photographs by courtesy of Don Luis Elias. 
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Late Chimu ceramics is this : The designs, on both the black- 
ware and the redware, were often of realistic intent, particularly 
in the modelled part of the ornamentation, but they never 
achieve the lifelikeness or the vigor of the best Early Chimu 
decorations whether painted or modelled. The explanation of 
this loss of skill, for such it seems to have been, lies perhaps in 
the cloying and conventionalizing influence of Tiahuanaco II 
art, so long paramount on the coast. For the most part, as a 
study of Figures 122 and 123 will show, the designs were more 
or less formalized, and so fell short of complete realism; others 
were frankly geometric in character and, in their panels of 
rigidly conventionalized relief wrought in the material of the 
vessel, they clearly show the inherited influence of Tiahuanaco 
II art. Only very rarely do we find realistic designs equal to 
the bird in Figure 122a. In short, the contrast between the art 
of the Early Chimu period and that of the Late Chimu period 
can best be summed up by saying that, whereas the former 
was capable of producing masterly portraits in clay of dignified 
personages, the best that the latter could do was to fabricate 
likenesses of animals or of vegetables such as those in Figures 
122a, d, e and g. 

Fictile decoration is not limited to pottery in the Late 
Chimu period. Very characteristic ornamentation, obviously 
related to some of the more conventionalized ceramic designs, 
is to be seen on adobe walls at Chan-Chan and elsewhere. 
Figures 124 and 125 show good examples of it. Stucco-like 
reliefs of this kind may have been suggested in the first place 
by the reliefs in stone so important in Tiahuanaco II art, but 
they were completely absorbed by the Late Chimu architects 
who used them exactly in the same way that Early Chimu 
architects had used wall-paintings. (See Figure 34.) 

The fabrics of the Late Chimu period will be studied in 
some detail in Chapter XI. It sufiices to say here that they 
were rich and harmonious in color and design, and that the 
weaving in them was excellent. The civilized dwellers in the 
shore-country seem always to have had a weakness for rich 
raiment for their persons and for sumptuous hangings for 
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their houses. Even the doorways had large curtains worked by 
cords in a quite sophisticated manner, as is made evident by 
rare pottery pieces that I have seen in private collections in 
Peru. 

Such are the chief features of the art of the Late Chimu 
state. We may safely think of it as a well-organized kingdom 
which, towards the end of its period of greatness and indepen- 
dence, stretched from the Chira Valley to the Pativilca Valley 
and from the Pacific to the summit of the Maritime Cordillera, 
a kingdom, in other words, of some 22,500 square miles, 
roughly equal in area to New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut added together. That it was a territory carefully 
welded together in spite of its deep-seated tendency to break 
up into small regions each having a river as a nucleus, is made 
evident by the fact that the Chimu kings, and after them the 
Incas, maintained a service of guides in the inter-fluvial deserts 
so that travellers and governmental emissaries might be led 
safely across the wastes. Calancha aptly styles this service, 
which is at once merciful and practical, the result of ^^moral 
virtue in the hearts of gentiles,^^ and he bewails the failure of 
the Spaniards to continue the good work.^^ 

To the south of the kingdom of the Great Chimu came an- 
other great feudal state, that ruled by a house whose head, at 
the time of the Inca conquest, bore the name or title of Cuis- 
mancu. His domains included the country from the Huaman 
Valley (the modern La Barranca), just south of the Pativilca 
Valley, down to and including the Pachacamac Valley (the 
modern Lurin Valley). The chief claim to fame of the Cuis- 
mancu dynasty was that its members had built the mighty 
temple of Pachacamac^^ and also the countless huacas and 
other buildings which dot the valleys of the Rimac and ad- 
jacent streams. Some of these are of small dimensions, but 
others are of incredible size, as we shall see in Chapter XII 
wherein architecture will be dealt with briefly. 

The great huaca or pyramidal temple at Pachacamac was a 
place of pilgrimage for people from all parts of the Andean 
area. The god there worshipped was the Creator-God Pacha- 
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camac who, as will be shown in Chapter IX, was the coastal 
counterpart of the highland Creator-God Viracocha, wor- 
shipped at Tiahuanaco and elsewhere in the sierra. Only great 
lords and the priests of the fane were allowed within the 
temple precincts, however, and they were wont to make offer- 
ings of animals and other things or of imitations of them 
wrought in gold and silver, and, on the grandest occasions, 
they were wont even to make human sacrifices. The town ad- 
jacent to the great temple was divided into two parts, the one 
intended for the subjects of Cuismancu, the other for the thou- 
sands of visitors that flocked thither from far and wide. Here 
and there through the great city were lesser huacas which 
were the special chapels, as it were, of villages, provinces and 
kingdoms. Calancha leads us to think that certain families 
(perhaps those of other coastland rulers) were in the habit of 
maintaining shrines at Pachacamac in connection with the 
Creator-God’s cult.^^ 

On Dr. Uhle’s showing,^^ Pachacamac was founded in the 
Tiahuanaco II period. It seems quite probable that the Vira- 
cocha-worshippers of the highlands deliberately colonized 
Pachacamac and there set up a great centre of their cherished 
religion. They may even have used the city thus established 
as a coast-country capital and as a distributing centre for 
their intellectual and political influence up and down the coast. 
The artifacts discovered there by Dr. Uhle and others^® include 
pottery, textiles, gold, and wooden objects; they show a gradual 
and logical progression from the purest Tiahuanaco II style 
through the ^^Epigone” style, the red-white-black style to the 
Inca style. Curiously enough, black ware is not a feature of 
Pachacamac archaeology. But Baessler shows us^® a full-length 
portrait vase of a man carrying a carcass on his back and hold- 
ing a knife in his hand. It is reproduced in Figure 131. Were 
it not that there is no distinct trace of an Early Chimu period 
at Pachacamac, and were it not that the truncated cone 
headdress of the man is quite different from the headgear of 
the Early Chimu portraits, not to mention its being decorated 
with ^'cursive” designs, one would be inclined to regard this 
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as an Early Chimu specimen, so excellent is it. As matters 
stand, however, it is safer to call it Late Chimu in period, and 
to hail it as the best Late Chimu portrait pot on record. 

The Rimac (Lima) Valley, some twelve miles north of 
Pachacamac, was also a great religious centre. At Rimac- 
Tampu (now called Limatambo), there was an idol reputed to 
speak and utter oracular statements. It was kept in a rich 
temple which, however, was less grand than that of Pacha- 
camac, and the rulers of the various regions of Peru were 
wont to send emissaries to consult it on questions that con- 
cerned their policies.^'^ 

Among the various classes of pottery found in Peru, none is 
more distinctive than two ceramic groups whose places of 
origin are, respectively, Chancay and Nieveria (in the Rimac 
Valley above Lima), both of which fall within the central part 
of Cuismancu’s kingdom as it was at the time of the Inca con- 
quest. 

Dr. Uhle’s field work, as presented to us by Dr. Kroeber,^® 
reveals five styles of pottery at Chancay which the last-named 
writer lists as follows, beginning with the latest: Black-on- 
white, three-color geometric ware, Epigonal (3 and 4 color) 
ware, White-on-red ware, and Interlocking ware. Although it 
is of the Black-on-white ware, the latest, that I wish to speak 
particularly here, I will say in passing that the Uhle-Kroeber 
Interlocking style^^ seems to me to be a pre-Tiahuanaco pot- 
tery of poor execution and decidedly provincial aspect but 
interesting because it shows the influence of both the Early 
Chimu and the Early Nazca arts; and that the Uhle-Kroeber 
White-on-red, Three-color, and Epigonal wares, equally pro- 
vincial in aspect^® seem to me to represent the period of Tia- 
huanaco II influence on this part of the coast, mixed with 
various influences derived from the Early Chimu and Early 
Nazca arts. 

There is no doubt at all but that the fifth style, the distinc- 
tive Chancay Black-on-white, of which examples are shown 
in Figures 126, 127 and 128, is post-Tiahuanaco and pre- 
Incaic, probably dating from the latter half of the intermediate 





Fi\'o .specimens of Clnincay black-on-white ware found 
west of Lima by The Foundation Company. 
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Fio. 129. »Si.\ specimens of Nieveria potteiy, called ‘Protu-Lima’ by Drs. Uhlc 
and Clayton. 

The originals are in the National Museum oj Archaeology, Lima. 
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period which we are considering in this chapter. Dr. Kroeber, 
in describing Dr. Uhle’s results at Chancay, found it to be late, 
and Dr. Strong, in his paper on Dr. Uhle’s results at Ancon, 
found it to be so late as to impinge upon the Inca style.^^ 

Having thus approximately dated the Chancay Black-on- 
white ware, I shall describe the specimens shown in Figures 
126, 127 and 128. It will be seen at once that, although the 
ware is crude both as to modelling and as to painting, it is 
very striking. There is here a curious contrast between the 
would-be realism of the modelled ornamentation and the pro- 
nounced geometric character of the painted decoration. We 
may assume that two distinct tendencies here met and, if not 
blended, at any rate combined with one another. From the 
Early Chimu realistic tradition was derived the modelled ele- 
ment in this ware, and from the Tiahuanaco II conventional- 
ized tradition was derived the painted embellishment. At 
least, that is my diagnosis of the situation, which I offer for 
the reader’s consideration. The strange crudeness of the ware, 
made at a period when the other coast folk were producing 
highly finished pottery, is a point that I cannot explain. Mere 
local differentiation or provinciality does not suffice to inter- 
pret it, for this ware was manufactured in the heart of a 
powerful and civilized kingdom.^^ It is conceivable that the 
crudeness is in reality an artistic mannerism deliberately util- 
ized for the sake of achieving an aspect of bold originality. If 
so, it certainly accomplished its purpose. 

Chancay Black-on-white ware has been found not only at 
the home-site of the ware, but also at Ancon and in the Rimac 
Valley. Much light was thrown on the archaeology of the 
country near Lima some years ago by The Foundation Com- 
pany, of New York. That important concern was engaged in 
building a road for the Peruvian government, and during the 
course of the work it was found necessary to slice off a part of 
one of the enormous huacas between Lima and the Pacific. 
(See Figures 214 and 215.) In so doing pottery specimens of 
various types were brought to light, including the five Chancay 
Black-on-white specimens already discussed, and those shown 
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in Figure 122. Quite clearly these last, although apparently 
contemporary, more or less, with the black-on-white pots, are 
not productions of the Rimac Valley folk; they are intrusive 
artifacts of northern provenance, in all probability. But this 
is a wholly natural situation when we remember that the 
shrine of the oracle-god at Rimac-Tampu was visited, as we 
have noticed above, by people from all parts of Peru. It would 
not be at all surprising if, as a result of exhaustive archaeologi- 
cal study of the lower Rimac Valley, pottery from every region 
of the Andean area were discovered there. 

The pottery found at Nieveria, higher up the Rimac Valley, 
stands in a class by itself, seemingly restricted to the two sites 
called Nieveria and Cajamarquilla, which lie close together 
about midway between Lima and Chosica. So far as I know, 
the only serious archaeological work done at Cajamarquilla and 
at Nieveria to date has been performed by Dr. Uhle — whose 
results are presented by Dr. Anna Gay ton — and by M. Raoul 
d^Harcourt.^^ The best collections of specimens from this dis- 
trict are those in the National Museum, Lima, in the Museum 
of the University of California, and a few in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The six specimens shown in 
Figure 129 are all in the first-mentioned collection, and they 
were placed there, I think, by Dr. Uhle while he was director 
of the Museum. 

Dr. Uhle, and after him Dr. Gayton, calls certain pots not 
dissimilar in the main to the Nieveria vessels shown in Figure 
129 *Troto-Lima.’’ The last-mentioned author makes an hy- 
pertechnical study of the ceramics in question, from which 
study, after much toil, one deduces that the Nieveria style 
is post-Tiahuanaco and contains elements derived from the 
earlier cultural phases of the coast. Certainly the influence of 
the realistic tradition of Early Chimu art seems to be pres- 
ent in Figure 129, but present only in the modelled part of 
their embellishments for, so far as the painted ornamentation 
is concerned, particularly in the case of the second specimen 
in that Figure, the afiinity seems to be with the Late Nazca 
ceramic paintings which we shall study presently in this chap- 
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ter. The same may be said of the sixth specimen, which com- 
bines would-be realistic ornamentation in the round with 
painted decoration similar to that found in the south at this 
period. Only the fourth specimen seems to be wholly of north- 
ern inspiration, recalling as it does, at least superficially, some 
of the more conventionalized monster-designs of Late Chimu 
and Early Chimu art. The fifth specimen, essentially realistic, 
also recalls Early Chimu art, in part. 

Whether it is because our information is as yet fragmentary 
or whether the indications that have been presented tell the 
truth, I cannot say; but at all events the impression remains 
that the kingdom of Cuismancu was far more highly 
developed in the Rimac and Pachacamac Valleys than it was 
in the northern part of its territory. It may be that future 
work will reveal material capable of altering the impression. 
Even as it is, the work performed long ago by Reiss and 
Stuebel at Ancon shows the presence in the cemeteries there 
of thousands of artifacts eloquent of high culture, but Ancon 
is a locality devoid of architectural remains, and one cannot, 
therefore, declare it to have been a great urban centre such as 
Pachacamac or such as Chan-Chan. The archeeological rich- 
ness of Ancon does not, therefore, serve to counteract the 
mentioned impression that the northern half of Cuismancu’s 
kingdom was relatively backward. 

South of the realm of Cuismancu was another multi- valleyed 
state, that of Chuquimancu (as the ruler was named at the 
time of the Inca conquest), lord of Runahuanac, Huarcu, 
Mala, and Chilca. All of these valleys, so Garcilaso tells us, 
^Vere under one chief called Chuquimancu, who was treated as 
a king, and exacted homage from all the neighbouring tribes, 
though they were not his vassals.^^^^ This kingdom was smaller 
than that of Chuquimancu, but it was fully as civilized. Its 
people were special adepts in agriculture, having worked out 
a system of cultivation that commands respect even in modern 
breasts. Cieza describes it thus : “From this temple of Pacha- 
camac . . . the road leads to Chilca, and at that place there is a 
thing that is well worthy of note, for it is very strange. It is 
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this, — that neither rain falls from heaven, nor does any river 
or spring flow through the land,^’ and yet the greater part of 
the valley is full of crops of Indian corn, of roots, and of fruit 
trees. It is a marvellous thing to hear what the Indians do in 
this valley. In order to secure the necessary moisture, they 
make broad and very deep holes where they sow their crops, 
and God is served by their growing with the aid of dew alone ; 
but by no means could they make the maize grow if they did 
not put two heads of sardines to each grain, these sardines 
being small fish which they catch with nets in the sea. At the 
time of sowing, these fishes^ heads are put with the maize in 
the same hole that is made for the grain, and in this manner 
the grain grows and yields abundantly. It is certainly a no- 
table thing that in a land where it does not rain, and where 
nothing but a very fine dew falls, people should be able to 
live at their ease.”“® The Mala Valley was and is watered by a 
river supplemented by irrigation ditches; the same is true of 
the Huarcu Valley (the modern Canete Valley) in the upper 
part of which is the district of Runahuanac (Lunahuana). In 
short, the small but close-knit realm of Chuquimancu was, in 
pre-Incaic and Incaic days, a delicious region blessed with 
abundant crops, with fruit trees, and with shady thickets in 
which nested pigeons and other birds. 

As we shall see when we come to the history of the conquest 
of the coast by the Incas, the chief Chuquimancu and his 
people were far more virile and warlike than others of the 
coast-dwellers. It need not surprise us, therefore, to find that 
one of the two greatest military constructions on the coast of 
Peru was in the Huarcu Valley. True, both Cieza de Leon and 
Garcilaso de la Vega lead us to suppose that the fortress which 
dominates the Canete Valley from a bluff on its southern side 
was built by the Incas but here, as so often, the Chroniclers 
tend to give to the dynasty of the Sun all the credit for works 
which were begun long before their day and which they only 
added to or completed. I do not doubt but that the altar which 
surmounts the fortress and faces towards the rising sun was 
built by the Incas, but the bulk of the edifice is probably 
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purely coastal in construction. The admirable plan of the 
fortress by Don Emilio Harth-Terre is shown in Figure 130. 



Fia. 130. Plan of the fortress of Chuquimancu, in the Huarcu (Canete) 
Valley. 

After E. Ilarth-TerrS, mS. 


The fortress may date in large part from the time when Chu- 
quimancu was fighting to maintain his independence against 
the Incas; and other parts of it may well be much more 
ancient, for there must have been constant warfare between 
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the various ethnic groups along the coast in the period when 
the various coast states — that of Chuquimancu among them — 
were being formed. Moreover, in the country behind and 
above Runahuanac, there lived the warlike but somewhat 
backward Yauyu folk whose land, being rugged and diflGicult, 
did not satisfy them, on which account they no doubt cast 
envious glances downstream toward the fat, rich realm of the 
house of Chuquimancu. Cieza, in the chapter already cited, 
specifically mentions folk-memory of ancient wars between 
the Sierra people, i. c., the Yauyus, and the coast-dwellers. 
Both Garcilaso and Sarmiento de Gamboa testify to the 
bravery of the Yauyus in terms which make one suspect that 
they sometimes gave the coastal people a good deal of trouble, 
for they were subsequently highly prized as soldiers by the 
Incas who had some trouble in subduing them.^® It does not 
seem unduly rash, therefore, to guess that at least a portion of 
the great fortress dates from the time of the early wars be- 
tween the highland folk and those of the coast. 

The Yauyus and their neighbors to the north and west, the 
folk of Huarochiri, deserve a word in passing for the reason 
that they are typical of the long series of ethnic groups which 
occupied the so-called ceja de la costa (literally, eye-brow of 
the coast, i. e., the western slopes of the Maritime Cordillera) . 
They were, perhaps in large part for environmental reasons, 
rather backward as compared with the coastlanders west of 
them. Nevertheless, they practiced agriculture with some skill, 
using artificial terraces and well-planned irrigation ditches 
for the enlargement of the arable acreage; they built rude 
edifices of uncut stone in a style of masonry called pirca; and 
they built fortifications, made burials in caves in the cliffs, 
and manufactured rude sorts of pottery.^® In a word, they 
were in a high archaic stage of culture which contrasted greatly 
with the advanced civilization of the more favored neighbors 
downstream and to the west of them. Of the strange religious 
cults prevailing along the ceja de la costa, and also in many 
parts of the highlands proper. Fathers Arriaga, Avendano and 
Avila speak in great detail, having been shocked into profound 
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study of the infidel religions which they were bent upon 
stamping out.®® To this subject I shall revert in Chapter IX. 
For the present it suffices to call attention to the Yauyu and 
Huarochiri folk simply as representatives of the hinterland 
and ceja de la costa peoples whose culture, with minor local 
variations, was very widely distributed throughout the moun- 
tain regions at this period. 

Returning now to the kingdom of Chuquimancu,®^ I v/ill 
mention the lamentable fact that almost, indeed quite, noth- 
ing is known concerning the pottery and other artifacts made 
by the subjects of Chuquimancu and his forebears. The region 
in question is, potentially, one of the richest archa3ological 
fields in all Peru. Let us hope that some of the younger field- 
workers of that nation will turn their attention to it. 

South of the realm of Chuquimancu comes a series of val- 
leys which were linked together culturally, if not politically, 
in this period. These are the valleys of Chincha, Pisco, Ica, 
and Nazca (or Rio Grande). The Chinchas, according to 
legends preserved by Cieza and Garcilaso, were invaders of 
the coast where they early vanquished and obliterated the 
low-cultured folk already resident there, introducing a higher 
order of polity and their cult of the sea. Having made good 
their hold upon this portion of the coast, the Chinchas con- 
tinued to foster an aggressive policy towards their inland 
neighbors, with the result that there was much give-and-take 
of cultural elements between the coast and the highlands 
accompanied by warfare that may have led to the conquest of 
the coast by the Tiahuanaco people, as Mr. Joyce has sug- 
gested.®^ At any rate it is clear that, at the period which we 
are considering in this chapter, the Chincha folk and their 
associates in the other valleys mentioned constituted an an- 
cient, proud, and warlike confederation of civilized valley- 
dwellers.®® Light is thrown on the immediately pre-Incaic 
history of Chincha by Father Cristobal de Castro, a well- 
known churchman and missionary, and Don Diego de Ortega 
Morejon, corregidor (magistrate) of Chincha, who, in 1558, 
wrote as follows: 
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All the old curacas (chiefs) of these valleys are agreed that, be- 
fore they were made subjects of the Incas, the ruler and lord of this 
valley (i. e., Chincha) was Guabiarucana, whose house is still ex- 
tant, and whose kinsfolk and hereditary properties are known. And 
in the Valley of Ica, at this same time, the lord was Aranbilca, 
whose houses, farms, and kinsfolk are known to this day. And in 
the Valley of Limaguana (correctly Runahuanac) the lord who 
ruled at this time was called Caciarucana. Each one of these gov- 
erned apart by himself in his own valley, reasonably and with 
justice. There were also chiefs for the divers tribes, each division 
having farms for its use, and each Indian having land for his main- 
tenance. These people were ever at war with the Indians who were 
their nearest neighbors, without ever passing beyond their vicinity 
into other districts, without even knowing of such districts, unless 
it were by hearsay, without being acquainted with other peoples. 
This was because the people were constantly killing one another, 
unless it chanced to be in time of peace or of truce. The most com- 
mon way to attain trancpaility between neighbors was to exchange 
women with them. The folk of these valleys did not adore the sun, 
but they did have the same rites, sacrifices and fasts as at the pres- 
ent time.^** 

We have here, as I see it, a vivid documentary portrayal of 
the formation of one of the great coastal kingdoms. Not only 
do we find that there was definite connection with the Runa- 
huanac folk, neighbors of the Chinchas on the north, but also, 
as is made evident by the personal name of the lord of Chin- 
cha, with the Rucana people who dwelt in that part of the 
ceja de la costa which is behind and above the valleys in ques- 
tion. Moreover, we have a very definite hint that each valley 
had its chief lord and a number of lesser chiefs under him — in 
other words, an incipient feudal system. Again, war and 
peace evidently alternated with one another, being but parts 
of the process of kingdom- or of confederation-building. The 
localized interests of the valley-dwellers is explained, no doubt, 
by the fact of their having formerly been ruled with a strong 
hand from Tiahuanaco, the result of which was to turn their 
gaze only at their neighbors without thinking of more distant 
conquests. Finally, in the interchange of women, we see, I 
think, a practice which inevitably tended to amalgamate the 
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blood of these valley-dwellers and to distribute their type of 
culture more or less evenly throughout their region — the four 
valleys mentioned, those of Chincha, Pisco, Ica, and Nazca. 

The work done by Dr. Uhle and by his continuators, Drs. 
Kroeber and Strong, throws interesting light upon the matter 
of the archaeology of this region.^® They have shown us that 
the semi-circular Valley of Chincha, watered by irrigation 
ditches which tap the Chincha River and dry it up before it 
reaches the sea, contains many remains of huge edifices that 
represent both pre-Incaic and the Incaic periods. One vast 
congeries of buildings is known as La Centinela and it mea- 
sures some 1,800 feet east and west by about 1,000 feet north 
and south, with a height ranging from about 30 to 50 feet 
above the soil. The construction is of adobe. This huge mass 
of material contains rooms and halls of considerable dimen- 
sions. As Dr. Uhle clearly shows, the western end of La Cen- 
tinela is mainly Incaic, but the eastern end is largely earlier 
than that and therefore belongs to the period which here con- 
cerns us. This building was evidently a fortress and a palace 
combined. Another great structure is the Huaca de Tambo de 
Mora — as it is now called — evidently a palace built in pyramid 
formation around a court. Dr. Uhle suggests that this cluster 
of terraced structures, provided with stairways to the plat- 
forms on their summits, was the residence of a prominent 
chief.®® This huaca, as a whole, measures some 500 feet by 
about 400 feet. A third imposing structure, known as La 
Cumbe, a terraced pyramid some 50 feet high, was probably 
the sanctuary of the chief local deity, called Chincha Camac 
by the Incas, whose shrine was established in this valley in 
imitation of the great temple to Pachacamac, up the coast. 

In a word, the Chincha Valley was, in pre-Incaic times, an 
urban centre comparable to Chan-Chan, Rimactampu, and 
Pachacamac. Together with the Ica and the Rio Grande 
(Nazca) Valleys to the south, it constituted during some five 
hundred years, from about 900 to about 1400,®® the seat of 
the culture which I have called Late Nazca. 

Drs. Kroeber and Strong®® in taking over the materials 
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acquired in the field by Dr. Uhle and publishing them have 
injected a meaningless tangle of subdivisions into the discus- 
sion which will require years to unravel. In like manner, the 
culture sequence of the Ica Valley has been studied by them^*^ 
with an elaborate attempt at classification which only obscures 
the main trend of cultural history. In spite of their elucida- 
tions, however, it is quite clear that, in the Ica region, there 
was a long series of cultural phases including Early Nazca, 
Tiahuanaco, and the later pre-Incaic styles. 

It is these last, represented by Figures 132-136 of the pres- 
ent volume, which are particularly characteristic of the period 
in question. Some of them are very strongly influenced by 
Tiahuanaco II art; others again display the heritage from 
Early Nazca art, both as regards their rich and sombre color- 
ing and as regards their manner of depicting human- and ani- 
mal-forms. 

The most distinctive of the pots belonging to the Late Nazca 
period are those which have geometric patterns obviously 
inspired by textile art. These designs constitute a new form 
of painted embellishment on pottery and they are peculiar to 
this southerly region of the Peruvian coast during the Late 
Nazca period. 

We have now made a rapid, and necessarily incomplete, 
survey of the civilization of the states which were strung out 
along the Peruvian coast in the period between the fading 
away of Tiahuanaco influences and the advent of Inca influ- 
ences. It is well to sum up our impressions by pointing out 
that, local variations in pottery, architecture, customs, etc., 
notwithstanding, the coastal civilization of this period was, in 
the main, a whole, and that its fundamental elements, modes, 
and manners were constant throughout the area covered by 
this survey. This fact was tacitly recognized by many of the 
best Chroniclers who, very often, speak of the shore-folk as a 
whole, under the name of Yunca. A typical passage, illustra- 
tive of the material elaboration of the coast cultures in general, 
occurs in the writings of Cieza de Leon, who says: ‘'These 
Yuncas were very refined, and the lords were luxurious and 
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fond of festivities. They travelled on the shoulders of vassals, 
had many women, were rich in gold and silver, cloth, precious 
stones, and flocks. In those times they were served with much 
pomp. Heralds and buffoons went before them, porters at- 
tended on them, and they observed religious ceremonies. 
Passages of like importance can be duplicated in the works 
of several other Chroniclers. 

The coastal districts beyond Ica and Nazca must now be 
passed in rapid review. Archseologically the Provinces of 
Camana and Islay, which together compose the seaward side 
of the Department of Arequipa, are practicaly speaking terra 
incognita. It is known in a general way, that they were well 
peopled at the time of the Inca conquest. This is made evi- 
dent by Dr. Hrdlicka, whose photographs of various sites in 
the northwesterly part of the region show us vestiges of rather 
humble adobe buildings like the less pretentious edifices else- 
where on the coast.^^ There were also at least two fortified 
hills with crude stone structures now much ruined. Dr. Hrd- 
licka also collected a number of slings which I studied and 
found not to be different from similar weapons elsewhere on 
the coast.^® This is all that the available data permits me to 
say concerning the archaeology of the coastal region designated. 
Let us hope that before long some of the Peruvian field work- 
ers, or else archaeologists from other countries, will make an 
intensive study of this part of Peru. 

Almost equally vague is our knowledge of the pre-Incaic 
culture of Moquegua, anciently Moquechua. Dr. Montenegro 
y Ubaldi, in his brief remarks about the early history of that 
region,^^ leads us to suppose that the people there were only 
fairly well advanced, but enough so to construct pyramidal 
tombs of stones and earth, measuring some three feet in height. 
They had cloth garments, pottery of a sort unspecified, and 
various implements; but they lacked the use and even the 
knowledge of metals. Their food was provided in part by 
agriculture. As Dr. Montenegro has pointed out, the chief 
importance of Moquegua historically arises from the fact that 
it was the first coast province to be conquered by the Incas.^® 
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They did so, however, not without difficulty, for the natives of 
Moquegua made a stand against the invaders at a poor little 
fortress which they had in a place called Cochuna, among the 
foothills of the Maritime Cordillera.^® We thus see a pathetic 
combination of relatively modest cultural attainments with 
intense devotion to their independence, a combination which 
reminds one very strongly of the Araucanos of Chile, of whom 
we shall speak in a later chapter. 

There now remains to be considered only the archaeology of 
the Tacna and Arica region. As usual — one may say — Dr. Max 
Uhle is our chief informant concerning the archaeological con- 
tent of this region.^^ He found there a series of artifacts repre- 
senting a number of cultural periods. Up to Tiahuanaco times 
and the related Epigonal period, which he dates together about 
600 to 900 A. D., culture was of the archaic type and was char- 
acterized by wooden objects, basket-work, crude textiles, nets, 
lines, spears and spear- throwers, stone implements (but ap- 
parently no metal ones), and other things which one would 
expect to find among an archaic-cultured fishing and hunting 
people who, somehow, had failed to become agriculturists. 
Strangely enough these people mummified, or at any rate pre- 
served, the dead at full length, not in the bent position usual 
in the Andean area.**® 

The Tiahuanaco-Epigonal period of Tacna and Arica was 
not different from the corresponding period elsewhere in the 
coastal region. The queros or cups and bowls which represent 
it might come from almost any part of the Peruvian shore- 
country. Following it came the period which Dr. Uhle calls 
Atacameno, for the reason that it bears affinities with the re- 
gions south and southeast of this. He dates it 900-1100 A. D. 
The pottery is coarse and heavy, being decorated with ill- 
arranged designs that have a certain boldness and vigor but no 
beauty. The shapes of the pots, however, are interesting in 
that they have clearly some relationship — of a nature to be 
discussed later — with Incaic pot-shapes. These same shapes 
persist into and are emphasized in the succeeding Chincha- 
Atacameno period, 1100-1350 A. D., according to Dr. Uhle. 
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But the designs in this period are far better and richer than in 
the earlier time, doubtless because of the influence of Chincha 
or Late Nazca art which, as we have seen, was producing ex- 
cellent textile-like designs. Historically, the pottery of the 
Chincha-Atacameno type is valuable in connection with the 
study of Inca pottery. 

In the highlands the general cultural level was so low, after 
the disintegration of the Tiahuanaco II culture, that, in some 
localities, it might fairly be called a neo-archaic culture. Arts, 
crafts, and aspirations towards earthly magniflcence were all 
lost — swept away by a great wave of disaster. Only the rudi- 
mentary forms of them remained. Of this situation Monte- 
sinos, in passages already cited and quoted, gives us a vivid 
picture, and the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega corroborates him by 
almost always describing the mountain-folk, whom the Incas 
later conquered, as being mere barbarians. In a word, the 
small tribal or clan groups which came into being after the 
central authority of Tiahuanaco — whatever the nature of that 
authority may have been — died away at its source, were not 
greatly different from that series of peoples to whom, earlier in 
the present chapter, I have referred as dwelling along the ceja 
de la costa. More specific descriptive comment upon these 
small and humble societies will be made in the course of my 
narrative of the growth of the Incaic empire, in Chapters VI 
and VII. 

Nevertheless, there were still societies which managed to 
remain above the general level of mediocrity. As one might 
expect, one group of these, representing an intermediate cul- 
ture which I have been wont to designate as the Colla-Chulpa 
culture, or as the Tampu-Toco cultural period,^® had its seat in 
the Titicaca basin, precisely where its predecessor, the Tia- 
huanaco II civilization, had had its centre and its greatest 
strength. 

Certain of. the Chroniclers would have us believe that a gen- 
eral condition of warfare between small states organized on 
patriarchal lines was prevalent throughout the Andean high- 
lands at this time;®^ but others lead us to suppose that there 
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were confederacies, or even nascent kingdoms, of considerable 
strength. Cieza de Leon, for example, speaks of two great rival 
lords or tyrants in the Collao (Titicaca basin) whose names 
were Sapana and Cari, and Garcilaso, correcting him, calls 
them Chipana and Cari.®^ He describes them as being the last 
of two long dynasties of pre-Incaic chiefs whose respective 
houses had long been at deadly feud. Likewise, he differs from 
Cieza in placing them in the neighborhood of Lake Paria or 
Aullagas, which receives the waters of the Desaguadero River. 
Father Morua is even more informative, for he tells us that, in 
pre-Incaic times, there was a great state which extended from 
the Pass of Vilcanota — where there was a frontier wall — down 
into Chile. Three chiefs of this extensive realm are men- 
tioned, Tocai Capac, Pinan Capac, and Javilla. They all ruled 
before the Incas and had as a captain in their service a certain 
Cheque Chuman.®^ It is possible that Morua is here mention- 
ing pre-Incaic chiefs of the line whose history is described so 
unsatisfactorily by Father Montesinos, for on the list of kings 
given by the latter we find the 41st king named Toca Corea 
Apu Capac, which faintly resembles the name Tocai Capac, 
but no names in the least like Pinan Capac or Javilla appear, 
so that the possibility is not very great after all. 

We may safely say, however, that in the Titicaca basin, usu- 
ally designated by the Chroniclers under the name of Collao 
— the land of the Collas — there were chiefs whose power was 
greater than that of most of their contemporary highland 
rulers. 

From the archaeological standpoint the most interesting re- 
mains of this period are the strange edifices called chulpas. 
Strictly speaking these are towers of stone or of adobe, some- 
times rectangular, sometimes circular in plan. Various uses 
have been suggested as having been theirs at the time when 
they were built. On the whole it seems probable that most of 
them were tombs of chiefs.®® The chulpas vary considerably in 
architecture, in dimensions, and, no doubt, in age. The sim- 
plest of this class of buildings are round towers made of uncut 
stones laid in clay or mud, which style of masonry is usually 
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called pirca. Some of them are broader at the base than above ; 
but all have carefully made, if somewhat rustic-looking, cor- 
nices and conical roofs. On the inside of the structure is a 
small chamber with a cone-shaped vault formed by causing 
each layer of stones to overlap slightly the layer below it until 
the apex of the vault is reached. The same principle was used 
by the Maya architects in their most grandiose constructions. 

Although it is impossible for me to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the various types of chulpa, I can summarize the 
matter by saying that the most primitive type of chulpa is 
found at Quellenata, near the northern end of the Lake, and 
at Ullulloma, some fifty miles northwest therefrom. Other ex- 
amples occur at Sillustani, a peninsula in the Lake of Umayo 
west of the northern end of Lake Titicaca; at Calaqui (or 
Kalaki), on the eastern shore; and at Coni and Curahuara, far 
to the southeast of the Lake.®'* In a word, the pre-Incaic 
chulpa, whatever the degree of excellence its construction may 
display, may be said to abound in most parts of the Titicaca 
basin, the southernmost group of which I know being at Pu- 
cara, in Bolivia, some 85 miles south of La Paz, where some 
chulpas made of adobe and measuring two metres square by 
four high were found by M. Sever.®® 

Chulpas, or at any rate chulpa-like buildings, are not, how- 
ever, confined to the Titicaca basin. The late Dr. Farabee 
found some rectangular adobe chulpas at Colocolo, ^*on the 
high plateau between Oroyo and La Paz,’^®® and he also found 
some very interesting stone ptrca-style chulpas set close to- 
gether like houses in a city block.®^ My friend, Mr. W. V. 
Alford, also found chulpa-like buildings in the vicinity of 
Oroya, at a place called Pachacayo, some of which stood alone, 
others being in blocks, but all having flat tops, two storeys, 
and being in the pirca style of masonry. See Figures 137 and 
138. These buildings, it will be observed, have well-made doors 
and windows. Dr. Hrdlicka also reports on and pictures 
chulpa-like burial towers of pirca masonry, those which he de- 
scribes being in the district of Huarochiri.®® Finally, Sr. Villar 
Cordova, in his archaeological work in the Province of Canta, 
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which lies in the upper part of the Chillon and Chancay (or 
Pasamayo) River- Valleys, northeast of Lima, found some very 
interesting and well-made chulpas at Canta Marca. One of 
them has an exceptionally good vaulting, held up by a circular 
central column with niches in it, the burial being in the floor 
at the base of the column.®® It is not entirely certain, however, 
whether these structures are pre-Incaic or Incaic. The tribe 
which built these structures was that called Atauillo or Ata- 
villo, and it was of Colla origin, probably having been settled 
in the Canta region by the Incas.®® We cannot, therefore, take 
the rather good masonry described by Sr. Villar as being typi- 
cal of the stone work done by the ceja de la costa folk whose 
pre-Incaic culture was probably lower than this. 

Not wishing to pile Ossa upon Pelion in the way of evidence 
about a point that is not, after all, wildly exciting, I will re- 
frain from further citations concerning chulpas. In concluding 
this chapter, however, I feel called upon to justify its title by 
reminding the reader that, following the breakdown of the 
Tiahuanaco II civilization, there was a distinct decline in cul- 
ture throughout Peru and Bolivia, a decline far greater and 
longer lasting in the highlands than on the coast. In the latter 
zone, as we have seen, particularly in the central and northern 
parts of it, culture quickly rallied from the shock of the cessa- 
tion of Tiahuanaco II influence, and new states, with new 
architectural and artistic abilities, soon entered in upon a new 
period of growth some of whose chief manifestations we have 
passed in rapid review. In the mountains, on the other hand, 
there was little or no recovery of this sort, until the enlight- 
ened Incas made good their control over the highland popu- 
lations. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE ORIGINS OF THE INCA DYNASTY AND THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE EARLIEST REIGNS 

The origin of the great dynasty, which shaped for the an- 
cient peoples of the Andean area the amazing final phase of 
civilization found there by Francisco Pizarro and his followers 
in 1530, is still, to a certain extent, shrouded in mystery. But 
here, as in other parts of this general field of study, research 
into the folklore and into the material vestiges of early culture 
is little by little bringing to light facts upon which firmly 
founded knowledge will eventually be based. An examination 
of the folk-memory concerning the origins of the dynasty, as 
reported by the leading Chroniclers of Peru, will throw the 
best possible light upon the major points of the matter. 

As I have pointed out in detail in an earlier writing^ the 
Chroniclers of Peru fall, for the most part, into two groups or 
^^schools,^^ the one being that which I have called the Toledan 
School, the other the Garcilasan School. The former might 
equally well be dubbed the Discouragistic or Denigratory 
School, for, under the guidance of the Viceroy Don Francisco 
de Toledo, in the 1570s, it became the official version of Incaic 
history, its chief purpose being to display the Inca dynasty 
before the world as a line of usurpers, tyrants, and murderers. 
The underlying objective of this school was to justify the es- 
tablishment of Castilian power in the Andean area and else- 
where in America, this end to be served by showing the Incas 
to have been bastards and usurpers whom Charles I and Philip 
II of Castile, descendants of those questionable sovereigns, 
Sancho IV and Henry II of Castile, had every right to super- 
sede, not only because they were so much superior in their 
hereditary right to rule, but also because America was only a 
fitting reward for the services rendered to God during the 
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eight centuries of the Reconquest in Spain, and also because 
Alexander VI — that holy pontiff — had given them the right.^ 
The chief exponent of the Toledan School was Captain Don 
Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, Cosmographer of Peru, obedient 
henchman of Toledo. In his History of the Incas, written in 
1572 at the Viceroy’s behest,® he tells us that four brothers, 
whose names were Manco Capac, Ayar Auca, Ayar Cachi, and 
Ayar Uchu, together with their sisters. Mama Ocllo, Mama 
Huaco, Mama Cura (or Ipacura), and Mama Raua, dwelt 
some six leagues or eighteen miles from Cuzco at a place called 
Paccari-Tampu, which means Tavern of the Dawn^ A hill in 
that locality bore the name of Tampu-Tocco, meaning Tavern 
of the Windows, which had in it three windows called Maras 
Tocco, Sutic Tocco, and Capac Tocco. It is said that from 
these windows issued various clans, the brothers and sisters 
coming forth from the central window, Capac Tocco, Rich or 
Splendid Window. Under their leadership, ten ayllus — clans 
or tribes — marched from Tampu-Tocco to the Cuzco Valley 
where they waged war upon the people already living there 
and finally imposed their authority upon them. It is interest- 
ing to note in passing that the Cuzco Valley, according to Sar- 
miento, was early occupied by three ayllus called Sauasera, 
Antasaya, and Hualla, and that, prior to the arrival of the 
Incas, three other ayllus peacefully entered the Valley and 
settled there, led by chiefs whose names were Alcaviquiza, Co- 
palimayta, and Culumchima.® 

The crux of this tale is that, not only did. the four brothers 
and the four sisters constitute a ruling class at the time when 
they left Paccari-Tampu — for they were leaders of ten ayllus 
whom Sarmiento names — but also, on arriving in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Cuzco, Manco Capac and his spouse proceeded 
to make the six tribes already living in the valley tbeir sub- 
jects also, thus laying the foundation for an imperial career. 
This came as a sequence to various deeds of violence per- 
formed in the course of their slow march on Cuzco, during 
which they managed to rid themselves of most of their broth- 
ers and sisters. On the journey, also, while dwelling at a place 
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called Tampu-Quirao, Inn of the Cradle, Manco Capac begot 
a son on his sister Mama Ocllo, the lad being given the name 
of Sinchi, or Cinchi, Roca.® 

This tale is also told, albeit with differences in detail, by 
Cieza de Leon, who was in Peru more than twenty years before 
the time when Sarmiento wrote. This honest and intelligent 
adventurer was, moreover, a lover of historical truth, and he 
certainly bore no special grudge against the Inca family. It is 
interesting, therefore, to note that he corroborates Sarmiento, 
the arch-enemy of the Incas.^ 

The Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, undoubtedly the greatest 
and most authoritative of the Chroniclers, avers that the Sun 
created a man and a woman, his children, and placed them on 
an island in Lake Titicaca. He gave them a staff of gold, and 
bade them to go whithersoever they wished and to settle down 
permanently in whatever place it might be that the staff, at 
one blow upon the earth, should sink into the ground and dis- 
appear. The pair journeyed northwards, testing the earth with 
their staff wherever they halted. For a time they rested at 
Paccari-Tampu, seven or eight leagues south of Cuzco. Thence 
they at length went onwards to the Valley of Cuzco, and there, 
on the hill of Huanacauti hard by the site of the city, the 
golden staff vanished into the earth. At that time the Valley 
was densely forested, and the people living there were plunged 
in a dismal state of vice, misery, and confusion. The prince 
and the princess went about through the country, he to the 
nbrth and she to the south of Huanacauti, calling the people 
together in the name of their Father, the Sun. With the mul- 
titude which they thus assembled they founded the city of 
Cuzco, dividing it into two parts, Hanan Cuzco or Upper 
Cuzco where those people whom the prince collected were set- 
tled, and Hurin Cuzco or Lower Cuzco where the princess’s 
followers were established. Thus did the Inca Manco Capac 
and the Coya (Queen) Mama Ocllo found their city and state. 
Thereafter, the Inca ^^taught the Indians those occupations 
which appertain to a man, such as breaking up and cultivating 
the ground, and sowing corn and other seeds, which he pointed 
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out as fit for food and useful.” The Coya did likewise for the 
women, instructing them in weaving, sewing and other house- 
hold duties. This was the version of the myths relating to the 
origins of the Incas that the youthful Garcilaso had from an 
Inca who was his maternal uncle.® He tells it with consider- 
able, and entirely creditable, feeling, adding to it the version 
of the matter which was current in the regions south and west 
of Cuzco. It ran as follows: After a great flood — perhaps the 
universal deluge — a man appeared at Tiahuanaco who was so 
powerful that he divided the world into four parts over each 
of which he placed a king. The first of these kings was called 
Manco Capac, the second Colla, the third Tocay, and the 
fourth Pinahua, and they were made lords of the North, 
South, East, and West quarters of the world, respectively. (It 
will be remembered that, towards the end of the previous 
chapter, reference was made to these chiefs.) Each of these 
kings was ordered by the creator to go into his own land and 
to govern it. Accordingly, Manco Capac went northwards to 
Cuzco, and there, using the surrounding people for material, 
he founded a kingdom.® 

This tale is corroborated in part by Father Calancha, who 
says, ^The Indian Mancocapac, first King of Peru, was a na- 
tive of Tiaguanaco or of some small village nearby.”'® Father 
Cobo relates several myths without, however, subscribing to 
any one of them for the reason that he considered them all to 
be ridiculous fables. The migration from Paccari-Tampu to 
Cuzco and that from Titicaca to Paccari-Tampu and thence 
to Cuzco are both set forth by him. He gives the names of the 
brothers and sisters much as Sarmiento does, speaks of the hill 
of Huanacauri (as he calls it), and mentions the divisions of 
Upper and Lower Cuzco as Garcilaso does. Like him, also, he 
goes on to show how Manco Capac, having founded the city, 
assumed the role of culture-hero, assuming the heavy task of 
lifting the people out of the forlorn state in which they had 
been blindly struggling for some generations past." 

The myths referred to thus far possess many features in 
common and constitute a definite cycle of tales. In certain of 
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the Chronicles, however, we find another type of legend which 
can best be designated as the Shining Mantle Story.^^ Its chief 
points are as follows: Mama Siuyacu, whose name means the 
gradually widening ring and may have been prophetic of the 
Incas’ future greatness, perceived and lamented the misery, 
bestiality and ignorance in which the people were living 
throughout the highlands. Being an audacious woman and 
richly endowed with initiative force, she determined to im- 
prove matters for the benefit of every one, particularly her 
own kindred. Accordingly, she took her beautiful son, Roca 
or Rocca, and, after arraying him in a specially prepared cos- 
tume of fine cloth shining with closely sewn bangles of gold 
(a kind of cloth called chaquira in Quechua), she placed him 
in a certain cave in the hillside overlooking Cuzco. The lad 
was carefully instructed to appear at the mouth of the cave at 
a certain moment and to announce himself to the people as 
Son of the Sun and as one sent by his Father to rule over the 
land. All went as the astute dame Siuyacu had calculated : the 
youth duly appeared at the mouth of his cave; the rays of 
the sun fell upon his bangled garment and caused it to flash 
and glitter blindingly; the credulous people, seeing this mar- 
vel, believed all that was told them concerning the divine 
origin of the boy. Thus, by a bit of well-planned chicanery, 
was the dynasty of the Incas founded, if we are to accept this 
fable as historical — as to which point, more anon. 

A point that all the fables examined thus far have in com- 
mon is this: They fail to give to Manco Capac and his sister- 
spouse a specific earthly ancestry. One story, however, re- 
corded by the Jesuit, Father Oliva, supplies this deficiency in 
a distinctly unexpected manner. His version of the origins of 
the Incas runs thus: 

Father Oliva opens his recital by telling us that he had been 
unable to obtain any information concerning the antecedents 
of Manco Capac until, in some papers given to him by Dr. 
Bartolome Cervantes, a canon of the cathedral of Charcas or 
La Plata (anciently Chuquisaca, but now called Sucre), he 
found some notes based on the narrations of one Catari whom 
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Canon Cervantes declared to have been a former keeper of the 
quipus or knot-records under the Incas. Although Catari was 
still living towards the end of the sixteenth century, his in- 
formation was far older, for he had inherited his office and the 
knowledge of native lore that went with it from a certain 
Ylla or Ilia who had been keeper of the quipus under Mayta 
Capac, one of the early Inca rulers. 

According to Catari, then, as reported upon by Oliva who 
transcribes from the Cervantes papers, the remote forebears 
of the Indians were driven to America from the Old World 
after the Deluge, and eventually some of them reached Cara- 
cas, which may possibly be identified with Caraques, on the 
Ecuadorian coast, rather than with the inland capital of mod- 
ern Venezuela. Others landed at Sampu, called by the Span- 
iards Santa Elena, and also on the Ecuadorian coast. This 
last group was led by a chief named Tumbe or Tumba. After 
a time he sent forth many of his followers under one of his 
most trusted captains, ordering them to seek for more spacious 
and fertile lands and to return within a year to Sampu in order 
to make their report. The explorers departed, but they never 
returned to Sampu, for they wandered far away and eventually 
peopled the lands of Brazil and of Chile. Tumbe assumed that 
they must all have perished, and yet he gave orders for a relief 
expedition, but his own death overcame him not long after- 
wards. 

Quitumbe and Otoya, the two sons of Tumbe, quarrelled 
bitterly after their sirens death, and Quitumbe presently led 
his followers southwards from Sampu, reaching in due course 
a pleasant plain where he founded a city which he named 
Tumbez in honor of his father. Quitumbe was married to a 
beautiful woman named Llira whom he left behind him at 
Sampu, in a state of pregnancy, the understanding being that 
he would return thither and rejoin her. Llira bore a son whom 
she named Guayanay and who was destined to be the fore- 
bear of the Incas. 

Otoya, meanwhile, the younger son of Tumbe, remained at 
Sampu, giving himself up to evil courses. So great was his 
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wickedness that presently a race of giants, even more nefarious 
than he, invaded his dominions and, first imprisoning him, 
overwhelmed his people with their inordinate lechery. 

During this same time, Quitumbe was sending out expedi- 
tions from Tumbez in all directions, as well to learn about the 
surrounding country as to find, if possible, traces of those 
whom his father had sent forth. As time went by, he ungrate- 
fully forgot his wife, Llira, and, learning of the fate which had 
overtaken his enemy and brother, and wishing to avoid its 
like, he caused canoes to be built for himself and his people. 
At first they planned to settle on the island of Puna, but, find- 
ing it too arid to suit them, they passed over to the mainland 
and up into the highlands of Quitu or Quito, to which region 
Quitumbe gave his name. From there, later on, some of Qui- 
tumbe’s people went southwards through the mountains, and 
eventually they settled in the provinces of Cuzco and Charcas 
(now south-central Bolivia). Later on, always according to 
Catari as reported upon by Oliva, Quitumbe went and dwelt 
in the region of Rimac, where he built a great temple in honor 
of the god Pachacamac. There he died, at an advanced age, 
leaving as his heir his rapacious son, Thome, who succeeded 
him and subjugated many neighboring nations. 

Llira, meanwhile, seeing herself thus cavalierly abandoned, 
was filled with implacable hatred for her husband and, with 
Guayanay, her son by him, she went up into the highlands of 
Jancar — possibly Huantar or Jauja — where she addressed fer- 
vent prayers to Pachacamac, beseeching him to aid her. A 
fearful thunderstorm and a great earthquake thereupon con- 
vulsed heaven and earth, and Llira took them to be a sign that 
the god had heard her supplications with favor. By way of 
thanks she planned to sacrifice Guayanay. She made him 
bathe in a fountain as a preparation to being consumed upon 
a pyre which she now prepared. But a royal eagle — that is, a 
condor — swooped down from the sky and carried off the lad to 
the isle of Guayan, lost amid the waves of the sea. There the 
boy lived until he became a beautiful youth of twenty-two. 
At that age he built himself a raft upon which he journeyed 
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to the mainland where he was promptly captured by savages 
dressed in pelts who haled him along to their chief. This per- 
sonage imprisoned poor Guayanay under a strong guard, and 
doubtless it would have gone ill with the youth had not the 
chief’s daughter, the lovely Ciguar, seen him and fallen in love 
with his beauty. She managed to give her adored one an axe 
with which he slew four of his six guards and, while the re- 
maining two were running to tell their chief, Guayanay and 
Ciguar escaped, making their way to Guayan where, in a plain 
besprinkled with flowers, and under a tree whose succulent 
leaves gave them an abundance of sweet water, they made 
their idyllic home. For many years thereafter the descendants 
of Guayanay and Ciguar continued to dwell on that mystical 
isle lost amid the waves of the sea. All went well with them 
until invaders came, led by a son of Guayanay’s cruel half- 
brother, Thome, who was then ruling the coast-country and 
the kingdom of Quito. This severe king had passed a law con- 
demning all adulterers to be cut up into small pieces, and his 
own son and heir, being found guilty of the proscribed crime, 
was forced to flee with some of his companions. Their inten- 
tion was to journey along the shore until Thome’s wrath 
should be appeased, but a tempest swept them from their 
course and for twenty-two days they were the plaything of the 
waves. At this time Atau, son of Guayanay and Ciguar, was 
ruling twenty-four people who had been dwelling in peaceful 
plenty upon the isle of Guayan. When at length the fugitives 
from the mainland disembarked upon the isle, Atau perceived 
that the slender resources of his home would soon be over- 
strained and that, as a consequence, his people would better 
seek more ample homes on the mainland, the great extent of 
which he now learned for the first time, from the wanderers 
whom he had welcomed to his island home. But Atau was 
very old, and knowing himself near death, he called to him 
his son, Manco, and bade him to make the move as soon as 
possible after he, Atau, should die. Manco was a brave, clever, 
and affable lad, well beloved by his vassals. It was clear to all 
that some great destiny awaited him for, when he was but six 
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or seven years old, a condor had descended close to him and 
never left him more, sheltering the child’s head with her wings 
from the heat of the sun, making her nest in his house, and 
there raising her little ones. All of which was interpreted as 
an omen of future felicity. 

Atau died at length, and Manco, now aged thirty years, 
obedient to his father’s command, went with his followers to 
the mainland. They touched first near Rimac but, displeased 
by an earthquake, went on to Ica. There Manco was again 
disgusted, this time by the boisterousness of the sea, and he 
determined to go inland, and, like other great adventurers be- 
fore and since, he burned his boats behind him and marched 
eastwards and upwards into the bleak and unfrequented coun- 
try later known as the Collao. Presently Manco and his people 
arrived at the Lake of Chucuitu or Titicaca which was so large 
that they thought that it must be some mysterious inland sea. 
Manco decided to explore the strand of the Lake unaccom- 
panied. To his people he gave orders that, if he did not re- 
turn to them within a certain time, they should disperse in all 
directions and that, to all persons whom they encountered 
during their search for him, they should announce that they 
were looking for the Son of the Sun who had been sent to earth 
by his father to rule the land. 

Manco then turned to the left — that is, to the north — and 
after wandering for some days, not without considerable dep- 
rivations, arrived at a place called Mamaota, a league and a 
half from Cuzco. There he found a number of caverns in one 
of which he hid himself. Later it received the name of Capac- 
Toco or Royal Window. When the period which he had fixed 
for his followers had expired, they set themselves to seek him 
in every direction, and some of them determined to cross the 
Lake which, so they judged, could not be very wide, for pig- 
eons and other birds were constantly traversing it. Having 
constructed two or three canoes, they arrived at a great island 
where they were astonished to find a vast cavern shaped by 
the hand of man. Its walls were all covered with ornaments of 
gold and silver, but it was entered only by a very narrow 
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door. They destroyed their canoes and took up their abode in 
the cavern, agreeing among themselves that they would tell all 
comers that they had issued from that mysterious cave in 
order to seek the Son of the Sun, and, in order to recognize one 
another, in case they should chance to be separated, they 
pierced their ear-lobes and inserted in them great rings of a 
reed called totora, which much enlarged the holes. Some days 
later, at the time of the full moon, they saw the arrival of sev- 
eral canoes filled with Indians who were astonished to find 
there a cavern and to learn that those who had issued from it 
were seeking for the Son of the Sun. Thenceforward it was the 
custom of the Indians to make sacrifices in that place. 

Very soon the rumor was spread throughout the country 
that the Son of the Sun had come forth from the cavern of 
Capac-Toco and that he had appeared at Pacaritambo in a 
costume ornamented with plates of gold. It was also said that, 
on coming forth, he had hurled with his sling a stone which 
had shattered a rock more than a league away. An immense 
multitude of Indians quickly assembled around him, and all 
the chiefs of the countryside sent messengers to find out the 
truth of the reports. Manco caused them to gather before 
Capac-Toco, and at sunrise he came forth covered with plates 
of gold that shone so brightly in the rays of that heavenly 
body that he seemed to rival it in radiance. His own majestic 
mien indicated a monarch made to govern the whole earth, 
and the people did not hesitate to prostrate themselves before 
him and to recognize him as their king. Thus the monarchy 
was founded, without the shedding of a single drop of blood, 
and during the three months of festivals that followed Manco 
took for the first time the name of Inca, derived from the word 
Inti, which means the Sun. 

During these festivals Manco showed himself to the public 
only five or six times. He retained the most important chiefs 
near him, ordering the others to retire to their homes and to 
announce his advent to their people. They were all to return 
at the end of a year, bringing with them all who were disposed 
to follow them. The reunion took place at the moment fixed 
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upon, and at the same time Manco saw the arrival of those 
companions of his whom he had left at the Lake of Titicaca, 
all of whom were of the same blood as himself. He swore them 
to secrecy concerning their origin, and they preserved it al- 
ways. Then he commanded that all who had brought him 
tribute should be ranged on one side and that those who had 
not done so should be drawn up on the other in order that 
they, as well as their women and children, might be massacred. 
Among the latter were the descendants of Thome. Neverthe- 
less, some of them escaped the slaughter, and thus, through 
them, was preserved the tradition of the origin of Manco- 
Capac, for his own people always kept it an inviolable secret.^® 

Such is Father Oliva’s report of Catari’s account of the ori- 
gin of the Incas. Nor is Oliva the only Chronicler who ascribes 
a mortal pedigree to the founder of Inca greatness. Another 
who does so is the Augustinian, Friar Alonso Ramos Gavilan, 
who lived at about the same time as Oliva and, like him, la- 
bored as a missionary in the region of Lake Titicaca.^^ Ramos 
tells us the following tale: 

A chief who ruled near Cuzco had two sons, the elder being 
in appearance like the other Indians, the younger — whose 
mother died in bearing him — ^being blond and fair-skinned. 
Astonished by his younger son’s looks, the father consulted a 
great wizard who was a friend of his, and the two came to an 
understanding about the lad. When the old chief died, the 
ordinary elder son succeeded him; the younger, meanwhile, 
was being brought up in great secrecy which was shared only 
by the Indian woman who was the child’s nurse. Growing to 
manhood, the lad became so beautiful that the wizard won- 
dered if he were not the Son of the Sun, whom those people 
adored as their chief god. The Devil aided him to come to the 
conclusion that this was so, and when the boy was still very 
young the wizard slew the nurse for the sake of greater secrecy. 
Thereafter he instructed the boy in what he was to do, and 
taught him to believe that he was indeed the Son of the Sun. 
At the same time, he wedded him to his own sole daughter. 
When the young man was twenty years old, the wizard ar- 
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rayed him in specially prepared garments thickly sewn with 
gold leaf, placing a splendid headdress of gold and brilliant 
feathers on his brow, and at the proper moment he displayed 
him upon the slope of a hill above Tambo where his apparel, 
shining in the rays of the newly risen sun, drew the glances of 
the multitude of Indians below who were enjoying an orgy of 
drinking. Well drilled in his part, the young man advanced 
before the wonderstruck people, and made a speech in a loud 
voice, saying that it was the Sun himself who spoke, having 
come down to earth in compassionate mood in order to an- 
nounce to them that, eight days later, he would send his son, 
in appearance like himself, to rule over the people as sole lord. 
The hearers, credulous always, but especially so at that mo- 
ment from drunkenness, believed what they heard. The shin- 
ing figure suddenly vanished from their sight, by the simple 
expedient of darting into a cave in the hillside. Then the 
wizard went about among the people, fostering their wonder 
and their acceptance of the story, and, at the appointed time, 
a vast concourse of people having in the meanwhile assembled, 
the lustrous lad again appeared, and he was generally ac- 
claimed as Son of the Sun, and as king.^® 

A version of the Shining Mantle fable is also related by 
Bishop Ore, who tells us that the first Incas came from Lake 
Titicaca to Pacaritampu, three or four leagues from Cuzco. 
There Manco Capac showed himself in resplendent raiment 
and, proclaiming himself as Son of the Sun, he was accepted 
by the people as their lord.^® 

It is Father Cabello de Balboa, however, who throws the 
most penetrating light upon the fog of misty legends surround- 
ing the origins of the Incas. He makes a clear distinction be- 
tween the myths current among the ordinary folk and those 
current among the members of the Inca caste. The people, so 
he tells us, held to the fable of Paccari-Tampu or Tampu- 
Tocco, and believed that Manco Capac and his three brothers 
and four sisters — whose names he gives in the usual way — 
came from there to Cuzco by very slow stages and that, during 
their long-lasting migration, a son, Sinchi Roca, was born to 
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Mama Ocllo and Manco Capac, an event that considerably 
shocked the rest of the group until, after reflection, most of 
them became resigned to the situation. One brother, Ayar 
Auca, was irreconcilable, however, and said such cutting things 
to the incestuous pair that he was finally shut up by all the 
others in a cave. Subsequently, during the farther part of the 
leisurely advance, another brother, Ayar Cache, insulted a 
powerful wizard and was punished by being turned into a 
stone. The remaining members of the little band thereafter 
dwelt for years at Matahua, and there the young prince, Sinchi 
Roca, came of age, his ears being pierced at a suitable cere- 
mony now held for the first time. During their stay at Mata- 
hua, ^These deceitful brothers and sisters^^ were in the habit 
of “giving the people to understand a million fabulous and 
vain stories, thereby preparing the way for themselves, who 
already intended to seize the overlordship of that entire dis- 
trict, a plan which they later carried out.’^^"^ 

This, so Father Cabello avers, is the story as told among 
“the uninstructed vulgar.^’ The Incas themselves related it in 
a very different manner, deriving their historical knowledge 
from the royal quipus or knot-records. According to their ver- 
sion, the history of the dynasty began in the year 945 A. D. 
At that time a certain barbarous family living in the highlands 
of Peru began to have great ambitions and to look disdainfully 
upon the humble folk around them. The family consisted of 
four brothers and four sisters, as told in the popular legend, 
and they resolved to make themselves great, if not by right or 
by force, then by guile. Accordingly, the four sisters busied 
themselves during many days in the manufacture of a new 
style of clothing which all of them were to wear. The new 
raiment was made in great secrecy, and the makers gave it 
every beautiful color of which they had knowledge. To make 
it still more splendid, they covered the surface of the garments 
with many spangles of burnished gold. 

When these preparations were completed, the group slipped 
away from their old home and, by hidden roads that were 
seldom used, they journeyed, always by night and without be- 
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ing seen by anyone, as far as certain buildings which they 
found at a spot some five leagues from Cuzco. Although the 
buildings themselves were unused, there was a small square 
nearby where the folk of the vicinity were wont to congregate 
from time to time in order to hold a market. On the day after 
their arrival the members of the barbarous family rose at dawn 
and arrayed themselves in their new and resplendent apparel. 
Then they all filed through one of the windows of the house 
where they were directly into the square where the unsus- 
pecting natives were holding their market. They told the 
astounded onlookers that they had come from Heaven, that 
they were the children of the Sun, and that they had been sent 
to earth by him. Marvelling at the magnificent attire and dig- 
nified bearing of the lordly strangers who had thus appeared, 
as if by a miracle, among them, the simple rustics made no 
difficulty about acknowledging their divine origin, and all the 
folk for a league or two around hailed them as their rulers. 

Shortly after this. Mama Ocllo became pregnant by her 
brother, Manco Capac. This sort of thing was condemned by 
the people of that day, and their brother Ayar Auca especially 
resented it, threatening to reveal the truth to the tribes which 
were now flocking thither from all sides. Manco Capac, fear- 
ing lest his new subjects come to despise him and so withdraw 
their obedience, resolved to slay Ayar Auca. This was done by 
means of a trick. Later, when Mama Ocllo was on the point 
of giving birth to her child, it was announced that she had 
been made pregnant by the Sun. In due course, apparently at 
Matahua, Sinchi Roca was born, eldest son and heir of Manco 
Capac, who was now lord over a considerable realm. 

The remainder of the group continued at Matahua for 
twenty years, spreading about all sorts of fables concerning 
themselves. The group dwindled, however, as time went by, 
for Ayar Cache was poisoned by a wizard, and Ayar Uchu and 
Mama Rahua died without children. The survivors, Manco 
Capac, Mama Ocllo, and Mama Huaco, announced that the 
departed had been taken up into the sky again. Mama Huaco, 
who was very warlike and mannish, yet wise in counsel and 
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of great prudence, threw two golden rods in such a way that 
one fell at a place two cross-bow shots from Matahua while 
the other landed in the Huaca Pata (Holy Terrace or Square) 
in the city of Cuzco. The first of these rods entered but a little 
way into the earth, but the second buried itself deeply in the 
soil, from which it was argued that the destination of the 
group was Cuzco. 

The rest of the story is tedious — and likewise unpleasantly 
gory — for it relates how the Incas, finally arriving at Cuzco, 
caused the inhabitants of that place greatly to suffer, chiefly 
through the bloodthirsty activity of Mama Huaco. Thanks 
largely to this vigorous but unscrupulous lady, the Incas finally 
overcame Copalimayta, rightful king of Cuzco, and made 
themselves at last lords of that city. Poor Copalimayta, on 
resigning his power into their hands, went away to a place 
where none could see him. His parting message to the victors 
was that, whenever on some lofty pass in the mountains they 
should see the snow lying, they were to think of him, for there 
his exiled spirit would be lingering. 

Manco Capac and his family now settled at Coricancha 
where a temple was laid out in honor of the Sun. He also 
planned the city of Cuzco in a new way for his kinsfolk and 
his now numerous following. Four wards were designated, 
wherein this tale is different from some others, which speak of 
two wards, only, as we have seen.^® 

Such, very briefly presented, are the principal legends rela- 
tive to the origins of the Inca dynasty. It now remains to 
comment upon them from the standpoint of common sense. 

It will have been observed that the legends fall into two 
major groups: those which are simple migration myths, and 
those which, in addition to being migration myths, contain 
memories of astuteness and chicanery of the Shining Mantle 
type whereby the Inca rule was established over the drink- 
sodden and gullible folk of the countryside around Cuzco.^® 

Of the latter group of tales that derived from Catari and 
recorded by Father Oliva demands special attention. Its sig- 
nificance appears to me to be this: It seems probable that in 
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Catari’s day (early or middle sixteenth century) some vague 
folk-memories were still extant of a time when the pre-Incaic 
highlanders had had more or less constant intercourse with the 
peoples of the coast. Catari, apud Ohva, is the only authority 
who makes the Incas descendants of dwellers on the coast ; but 
this may reasonably be taken in a figurative sense merely as 
typifying a former cultural relationship, perhaps even a po- 
litical one. It should be noted in passing that Oliva makes it 
out that Tiahuanaco was pre-Incaic, for he avers that it was 
anciently called Chucava and that popular belief held it to 
have been constructed by ^The mighty Huyustus, lord of the 
entire world,^’ some of whose administrative arrangements 
Sinchi Roca adopted.-® In a remark like this we discern a 
vague but interesting remembrance of the Tiahuanaco empire. 
The fact that the myth displays the forebears of the Incas as 
coming up from the coast into the highlands at a time subse- 
quent to the disintegration of that empire simply means, I 
conjecture, that the Inca tribe, doubtless following the exam- 
ple of many others at that time, was shifting its habitat and 
that, in so doing, they preserved shadowy traditions of a for- 
mer time when they had had to do with the folk upon the 
coast. 

Another bit of evidence, in the Catari-Oliva version of pre- 
Incaic history, of folk memory of the Tiahuanaco cultural pe- 
riod is the fact that Quito, Tumbes, Rimac, and Pachacamac 
are all specifically mentioned as having been ruled anciently 
by ancestors or by kinsmen of Manco. This seems to indicate 
that the Inca dynasty was indissolubly connected in the popu- 
lar mind with an empire earlier than that inaugurated by 
Manco. 

It is clear enough, as Professor Louis Baudin has lately 
pointed out,^^ that there were two sets of native historical nar- 
ratives, the one designed for the people, the other strictly re- 
served to the imperial family. Cabello makes it quite plain 
that the dark side of the historical picture was pretty well sup- 
pressed in the story as told to the populace, but that, among 
themselves, the Incas dared to remember the devious methods 
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whereby they came to power. This, from a politician’s stand- 
point, is entirely right and desirable. Both sets of histories, 
however, were probably based in part upon quipus and were 
recited and taught by the amautas or professional sages of the 
Incas’ court. 

It is best now to consider some of the most important mod- 
ern theories concerning the origin of the Incas. Some of them 
turn upon a study of the native languages. 

Garcilaso states that the Incas had a language peculiar to 
themselves.^^ Cobo thinks that this language was merely a 
dialect of the Quechua tongue and that it was spoken by the 
tribes in the Valley of Tampu.^^ This, and much cognate evi- 
dence, is carefully studied by Drs. Patron and Romero in an 
important article of some seven years ago in which, with rea- 
son, they conclude that ‘^the special language of the Incas — 
if, indeed, it ever really existed — was nothing more than a 
dialect of the Quechua tongue.”^^ 

To Dr. Max Uhle is due the credit for marshalling a par- 
ticularly impressive array of linguistic and archeological evi- 
dence concerning the origin of the Incas. He has shown us that 
the Quechua language was used only in a small area round 
about Cuzco until the Incas gave to it the great distribution 
which it had at the time of the Spanish conquest. On the 
other hand, Aymara, or rather Colla, was spoken not only in 
the Titicaca basin but also along the coast as far north as the 
Rimac Valley and in the highland region behind that part of 
the coast. He takes care to point out, however, that most of 
pre-Spanish Peru was bilingual in that people spoke their own 
local dialects as well as the more widely distributed official 
language. Therefore, if Colla was indeed the language of the 
Tiahuanaco empire — and this constitutes a very great un- 
answered problem — the wide pre-Quechua distribution claimed 
for that tongue is highly significant. Dr. Uhle supplements his 
remarks concerning the area of the Colla idiom by a study of 
pottery from Arequipa, Urubamba, Yucay and other places in 
southern Peru which have yielded up not only what seem to 
be the crude beginnings of ceramic forms that were later per- 
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fected by the Incas, but also incipient versions of sundry dec- 
orative motifs that were later characteristic of the highest art 
of the Incaic period.^® 

On a basis of folklore combined with archaeological evi- 
dence, it is possible to arrive at a general idea of the probable 
facts of the matter. It seems quite likely that the Incas were 
originally but a small tribe of llama-tending, potato-growing 
mountaineers apparently not a whit different from hundreds 
of others existing throughout the highlands after the collapse 
of the Tiahuanaco II culture. Whether their habitat was south 
of Cuzco or whether Tampu — mentioned by several Chroni- 
clers — was the place now called Ollantaytambo, in the Uru- 
bamba Valley, is a point that has not yet been settled con- 
clusively. Humble though they were, the Incas were provi- 
dentially gifted with a genius for rulership and with a robust, 
pugnacious temperament not hampered by undue scrupulos- 
ity so that they were impelled irresistibly to go forth from 
their cramped home in order first to establish their authority 
over the peoples whose territory they invaded, second to con- 
solidate a nucleus for a strong expansive polity, and finally, 
through gradual growth, to build up one of the most amazing 
empires the world has ever seen. The fact that other highland 
tribes were taking much the same course as themselves by es- 
tablishing dynasties and shaping nascent polities was a cir- 
cumstance which had much influence upon the Incas’ upward 
career, for the rivalries resulting therefrom engendered recur- 
rent struggles for mastery, and the struggles bred strength and 
ever more strength in the victors. 


As briefly as possible I shall now trace the history of the 
Inca empire reign by reign, chiefly following the light thrown 
by the great Inca historian, Garcilaso de la Vega, and by others 
of his School, a group including as its chief members Cabello, 
Calancha, Cieza, Cobo, Montesinos, and Morua. Of Manco 
Capac little further need be said here. It has been conclu- 
sively shown in recent times that he was a legendary char- 
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acter, of the same shadowy stuff as the fabled chiefs, heroes 
and kings who open the history of many another country.^® 
So far as he was real at all, he was a culture-hero, an innova- 
tor, a reformer fired by great ambitions. More than this one 
cannot say without entering the realm of mere conjecture. 

We may picture the condition of things in the Andean high- 
lands in the eleventh century as having been this; Innumer- 
able small societies in a neo-archaic cultural status were ruled 
by petty chiefs whose authority varied from one ayllu or tribe 
to another. In the less advanced of these ayllus the sinchis or 
chiefs — literally “strong men’' — were wartime leaders only, 
chosen by the heads of the households in their ayllus to direct 
military operations against unfriendly neighbors and, with the 
restoration of peace, they were shorn of their power, becoming 
again mere heads of households like the electors. As happens 
everywhere under like circumstances, the sinchis perceived 
that a continuance of warfare meant that their own power 
became permanent. They accordingly set themselves to make 
armed aggression a permanent thing. 

The first Inca chief of whom it can be said that he was an 
historical figure was Sinchi Roca. The appearance in his name 
of the title “sinchi” is significant, for it shows quite clearly 
that he was merely a war-chieftain of the type referred to 
above. True, there is evidence, in the Chronicles, that he early 
succeeded in rendering his authority permanent, doing so 
either by some stratagem of the Shining Mantle type or else 
by a studied policy of martial activity or by a combination of 
the two, and that he thus prepared the ground for the found- 
ing of a definite dynasty. He thus became the permanent ruler 
of a compact little hegemony of tribes in the Cuzco Valley, 
some of his subjects being members of his own ayllu, and 
others the original inhabitants of that Valley and its vicinity. 

Sinchi Roca, whose dates were about 1105-1140,2'^ first con- 
solidated his authority in the immediate vicinity of Cuzco, 
and then turned his attention southward. There were a num- 
ber of tribes in that direction whose general culture was simi- 
lar to that of his own subjects. He seems to have decided to add 
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them to his realm by peaceful means, if possible, but by force 
or by other methods if necessary. With astuteness character- 
istic of his family, he hit upon an efficacious way of attracting 
outsiders to him of their own accord. This consisted of en- 
riching the life at his court with ceremonies and jollifications 
of kinds never seen before. These novel and delightful pas- 
times awakened the curiosity and the envious admiration of 
other tribes round about, increasing the prestige of Sinchi 
Roca not a little, while at the same time making him seem 
less terrifying.^® 

With a technique that deftly combined tact, diplomacy, 
timely allure, and martial aggression, Sinchi Roca extended 
his realm southward from Cuzco through the uppermost por- 
tions of the Urubamba Valley and so to the Vilcanota Pass. 
The country in that direction, particularly at Piquillacta — 
Flea Town — and in its neighborhood, is filled with vestiges of 
this period in the shape of buildings constructed in the pirca 
style of masonry to which I referred in Chapter 

At the Pass of Vilcanota, Sinchi Roca came to the southern 
brim of the Incas^ original habitat. It stands at the head of 
the Urubamba (or Vilca-mayu) Valley, of which the Huata- 
nay River, on whose banks Cuzco stands, is a tributary; and 
beyond it lies the Collao, land of the Collas, in the Titicaca 
basin. At the Pass of Vilcanota — sometimes called La Raya, 
the Line or Frontier — there are still visible the remains of a 
defensive wall of pirca masonry and of a number of houses 
perhaps intended to shelter a garrison. This wall, however, is 
in all likelihood far older than the Incas, for it is quite prob- 
able that it was a traditional boundary between the Quechua- 
speaking and the Colla-speaking peoples.®® Sinchi Roca seems 
to have paused for a time, at any rate, on his side of the wall, 
peering over the top of it, as it were, in order to regard with 
calculating eye those chiefs beyond the wall who were doing 
exactly as he was doing himself, namely, shaping young states 
of steadily increasing power. 

Such a cessation of the process of expansion was natural 
enough for, as shall be made clear, it was ever the policy of 
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the Incas to consolidate and inwardly organize their conquests 
as they went along the triumphant path which Fate had or- 
dained for them. To this aspect of the Incaic polity, recently 
emphasized by M. Louis Baudin, of Dijon University,®^ I 
shall return later on. 

Connected with the formation of a strong state was the 
question of Sinchi Roca's marriage, his chief marriage, rather. 
If we are to believe Garcilaso, Cieza, and Montesinos, Sinchi 
Roca took as his Coya or Queen his own sister. Mama Cura. 
Sarmiento says that the Coya of Sinchi Roca was Mama Cuca 
of the town of Saho, and Cabello states that she was Mama 
Coca, daughter of Suti Guaman, chief of Sano.®^ If those who 
aver that this Inca's marriage was of the incestuous kind are 
correct, it follows that dynastic pride must have developed 
very early among the Incas. On the grounds of common sense 
and inherent probability, however, it seems to me much more 
likely that the head of a newly established ruling family would 
most naturally seek to strengthen his position by taking as 
his queen the daughter of a neighboring chief. But, as will 
appear in later pages, the whole question of the Incas' mar- 
riages — particularly those of the early rulers — cries aloud for 
careful analytical study. 

It is certain, at any rate, that Sinchi Roca laid the founda- 
tions of Incarial pomp and ceremonial. This, again, is a sub- 
ject of extreme intricacy, for the Chroniclers give us a wealth 
of ill-assorted data concerning the ordinary and the festive ap- 
parel and accessories of the Incas and their subjects, data 
which have never been reduced to orderly sequence by mod- 
ern analytical study. It is fairly clear, nevertheless, that the 
essential facts of the matter were somewhat as follows: Three 
distinguishing marks were characteristic of the Incaic caste, 
viz., the llautu, a thick fillet bound several times around the 
head and being of several colors, for the Inca himself, but 
black for the others; the shaven head upon which only a thin 
lock was left; and the bored ears distended to a great degree 
by the use of stoppers, the ears being more or less distended 
according to the rank of their owner. The llautu is also called 
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huincha by some of the early writers. With it was associated, 
on special occasions, a gay-colored feather headdress variously 
called suntur paucar or masca paycha, which seems to have 
been a gorgeous affair bright with plumage and adorned by 
tassels. This, apparently, was a badge of the imperial office. 
Upon his person the Inca wore a tunic reaching to the knees 
and called uncu or capac uncu, over which could be donned a 
square mantle richly wrought called yacolla. At ceremonies 
the Inca bore in his hands a mace or war-club which seems to 
have served him as a sceptre or wand of office. Finally, his 
feet were protected from bruises by sandals called usutaP 
Doubtless all of these personal embellishments began mod- 
estly enough, but there is every reason to believe that as time 
went on and the grandeur of the Incas’ worldly position in- 
creased from reign to reign, they also increased in splendor 
and intricacy. 

To return now to the subject of Sinchi Roca’s additions to 
his realm, I will say that it is not certain whether he ever 
made a serious attempt to extend his sway beyond Vilcanota. 
Garcilaso hints that there is authority for believing that he 
did extend his power to the northern end of Lake Titicaca, but 
he does not himself affirm this, stating that Chuncara, near 
the modern village of Santa Rosa, was as far as he went in his 
conquering career.®^ It may be that Sinchi Roca only con- 
ducted preliminary explorations and skirmishes beyond that 
point, leaving the task of conquest and consolidation to his 
successor. 

Lloque Yupanqui, circa 1140-1195, though far from being 
the only child of his father, was his legitimate heir and so fol- 
lowed him as wearer of the suntur paucar. His name was one 
of happy augury, for it signifies ^Teft-handed one who will 
be renowned for pious actions.”®® His first official act was to 
inaugurate an excellent custom which was ever afterwards 
observed by the Incas on coming to power. After the period 
of state mourning for his father was passed, he made a thor- 
oughgoing tour of inspection in all parts of his realm. This 
had the twofold result of informing the new ruler as to the 
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circumstances of his kingdom and of putting the ruled into 
direct contact with their sovereign. Furthermore, it brought 
Lloque Yupanqui into touch with various curacas (chiefs who 
had become permanent rulers instead of being mere sinchis) 
who were his neighbors and who, in many cases, now became 
his vassals voluntarily. Among those who did so were Huaman 
Samo (Samo the Falcon) curaca of Huaro (the modern Hua- 
rocondo) and a certain wise old man named Pachachalla Vira- 
cocha. A wife was found for this Inca — who seems to have 
been a trifle hard to please — by Pachachalla Viracocha and the 
Inca’s brother, Manco Sacapa, in the person of Mama Cava, 
daughter of the curaca of Oma, near Cuzco.®® The Inca mar- 
ried her amid the bibulous rejoicings habitual at the court of 
Cuzco. 

During the reign of Lloque Yupanqui there were three pe- 
riods of aggressive warfare for the purpose of increasing the 
realm. The intervals between were devoted to internal organ- 
ization. This alternation of war with intensive consolidation 
was one of the secrets of the Incas’ strength. 

The conquests of Lloque Yupanqui were all in the north- 
erly portion of the Titicaca basin and along the western shore 
of the Lake. In those districts lay the lands controlled by the 
strong confederacy of the Collas, whose principal centres were 
Hatun-Colla and Paucar-Colla, both of them near the north- 
western margin of Titicaca. As already mentioned, the Collas 
were at this time building up a state similar in character and 
aspirations to the Inca’s own, and it was therefore inevitable 
that the two growing powers should come into collision and 
should struggle for mastery. For the Incas this was the first 
of a series of formidable conflicts by which, in a remarkable 
crescendo, their strength was tested ever more and more se- 
verely and, after each successive victory, enlarged and justi- 
fied. 

By means of several campaigns in which martial vigor was 
aided by diplomacy and by skilful propaganda, Lloque Yu- 
panqui extended his dominion all down the western shore of 
the Lake. At strategic points he established his garrisons and 
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introduced his governmental institutions. The Inca’s army at 
this period, according to Garcilaso,^^ numbered 10,000 war- 
riors. This figure may at first seem excessive, but if we allow 
ten non-combatants to every fighting-man we find that the 
population of the realm was only about 100,000 at the end of 
the reign, which certainly is a modest estimate for a territory 
three hundred miles long by fifty, on an average, wide. This 
area is roughly equivalent to that of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and Long Island taken together. 

Mayta Capac, the third Inca, circa 1195-1230, followed the 
example of his father by making a preliminary inspection of 
his empire. During his father’s lifetime he had received a val- 
uable training in the arts of war and of government, for an- 
other secret of the Incas’ great strength as a dynasty was the 
invariable custom of preparing the heir to the llautu for the 
heavy tasks and responsibilities which would eventually de- 
scend upon him. 

The territory brought within the empire by Mayta Capac 
was both extensive and varied. In his earlier wars the prin- 
cipal foe encountered by him was the still unsubjugated por- 
tion of the Colla stock. Beginning, after due preparations and 
inspections, at the southwestern corner of Lake Titicaca, the 
Inca led his forces to the Desaguadero River. Crossing it on 
a fleet of balsas, he went onwards around the end of the Lake 
and so reached the valley where Tiahuanaco lies. For the first 
time the Incas now beheld the imposing remains of the great 
city which had been the centre of the ancient empire of their 
predecessors. Intelligent as they were, they could not fail to 
be deeply impressed by the many evidences that met their 
eyes of superior skill in masonry and in the handicrafts. More- 
over, the mystery which surrounded the ruins awakened their 
curiosity, but all their efforts to learn the history of the place 
from the debased folk whom they found living meanly in huts 
among the ruins were quite in vain. 

Both Garcilaso and Cobo make it plain that the most im- 
portant result of the acquiring of Tiahuanaco was the increase 
which it gave to the Incas of technological skill in several di- 
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rections, particularly in wall-building.*® This is wholly natural 
considering the fact that, up to the time of their arrival at 
Tiahuanaco, the Incas’ masonry had all been of the pirca kind, 
neat — if executed painstakingly — but never impressive. At 
the site of which they were now become the owners they found 
stone-work that stimulated them to improve their own ma- 
sonry. 

Beyond the Tiahuanaco Valley, in an easterly direction, lay 
two great provinces called Hatun Pacasa and Cacyaviri, both 
of which were occupied by well-organized folk of the Colla 
stock. The territory included in these provinces took in all the 
country between Lake Titicaca and Chuquiapu (La Paz). It 
was an easy matter to bring it under the Inca’s sway. 

In later campaigns of this reign the Inca power was carried 
all around the Lake and also for a considerable distance east- 
ward and northward from its shores. Furthermore, the Inca’s 
armies entered the coastal zone for the first time, entering the 
province of Moquehua or Moquechua (Moquegua) from the 
eastern or inland side. The incursions into that region appear 
to have been tentative forays led, not by the Inca personally, 
but by trusted captains of his. At about the same time, as a 
result of a campaign lasting three years, Mayta Capac in per- 
son added to the realm a great stretch of country southeast 
of the Titicaca basin. In doing this he was greatly aided by 
the prestige won for him by a hanging bridge of chahuar 
(aloe) fibre which he had caused to be built across a canyon, 
much to the wonderment of the simple folk round about.*® 
This structure was, perhaps, the first of its kind to be built by 
the Incas, but later on many like it were constructed in all 
parts of the empire. 

After a period of peaceful internal organization came the 
final campaign of Mayta Capac. His armies had already 
crossed the Maritime Cordillera in descending upon Moque- 
hua, but now the Inca himself, assisted by his ablest generals, 
added to the empire all the country lying west and southwest 
of Cuzco as far as the Maritime Cordillera. In that region of 
tangled mountain ranges and narrow tortuous valleys dwelt 
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the folk known as Quechuas and Aymards, who were closely 
akin to the Inca tribe itself and spoke the same tongue, Runa 
Simi, better known as Quechua, which, under the Incas, be- 
came the official language of the whole empire. 

Having done so much, Mayta Capac and his generals pro- 
ceeded to do still more. Marching by way of Villilli, Allca, and 
Taurisma, the Inca led an army of 20,000 men over the Mari- 
time Cordillera and down into the country beyond it. On the 
western slopes he found a number of large, sparsely settled 
provinces, including Cotahuasi, Pumatampu (Inn of the 
Puma), and Parihuana-cocha (Lake of the Flamingo).^® An 
idea of the town of Pumatampu is clearly given by Figures 
139-142. These places occupy the upper part of the western 
slope of the Maritime Cordillera and, being rather difficult 
country, were added to the empire only after considerable 
trouble. Soon afterwards the districts of Aruni, Coropuna, 
Collahua, and Arequipa were, in like manner, brought under 
the rule of the Inca.**^ Thus, though the Inca^s armies had not 
yet penetrated the lower part of any coastal valley, they had 
mastered a very extensive area which included the upper por- 
tions of all the river-systems from the Moquehua River up to 
the Acari River. 

Regarding the Coya of this Inca there is even more confu- 
sion than usual, among the Chroniclers. Garcilaso avers that 
she was Mama Cuca, sister to the Inca. Cieza calls her Mama 
Cahua Pata and makes her daughter of the lord of Oma, in all 
of which he mixes up this Inca with his predecessor. Sar- 
miento says that she was Mama Tacucaray, native of the town 
of Tacucaray. And Cabello names her Mama Coca Taucaraz, 
of the village of Taucaraz. From contradictions such as these 
one despairs of extracting an orderly interpretation until, upon 
reflection, he sees that, even yet, the incestuous type of mar- 
riage was not logical for the Inca and that, on the contrary, 
alliance with some friendly chieftain^s daughter, or some 
strong vassaFs, would be. But in vain does one seek upon the 
map for Taucaraz or Tacucaray. On the whole, therefore. 
Father Cobo^s statement is the most convincing, for he tells us 
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that the Coya of this Inca was Mama Tancaray-Yacchi, 
daughter of the chief of the Collahuas who dwelt between 
Aruni and Arequipa in the country conquered by Inca Mayta 
Capac in his last campaign. Such a marriage as that is alto- 
gether credible.^^ 

According to Father Cabello an internal development of 
some importance psychologically took place at this time. It 
was the formal recognition, by the Inca Mayta Capac, of a 
great variety of wizards, soothsayers, herbalists and such folk 
who, for a long time, had carried on clandestinely their more 
or less sinister professions. The Inca who, sapiently enough, 
thought that they would do less mischief if they were brought 
out into the open, gave to the formerly illicit practitioners a 
recognized place in the body of society, and from that time 
onwards, until more than a century after the Spanish con- 
quest, they continued to be a conspicuous element in Andean 
sociology.**® Indeed, only a self-blinded optimist could say that 
they have now ceased to exist in Peru. In this benevolently 
astute policy of the Inca towards the spell-casters we have an 
example of the profound commonsense which was one of the 
strongest characteristics of the dynasty. 

Capac Yupanqui, fourth Inca, circa 1230-1250, after the 
usual preliminaries of state mourning and inspection of the 
realm, assembled an army of 20,000 men and prepared it for 
active warfare. In due course he led his forces southwest- 
wardly from Cuzco and, first crossing a wonderful aloe-fibre 
suspension bridge which he had had built across the Apurimac 
River, he and his troops entered the region beyond, which had 
been added to the empire in his father’s latest campaigns. 
There he further strengthened the imperial authority and reg- 
ulated the governmental institutions, at the same time in- 
tensifying the cultural education of the people by the use of 
the customary Inca methods. 

This ruler was the first of his dynasty to weave any part of 
the shore-country solidly into the fabric of his realm. It is 
interesting to note here that Capac Yupanqui did not always 
lead his armies in person, in which fact we see the result of the 
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now greatly augmented scope of the imperial oflSce.'** In the 
earlier reigns, when the realm was still relatively compact, the 
Inca could attend to the affairs of government and, at inter- 
vals, also conduct in person the military operations intended 
to enlarge the empire. From the time of Capac Yupanqui on- 
wards, however, there was an increasing tendency to delegate 
military matters to the heir apparent and to other close kins- 
men of the Inca, leaving the sovereign himself free to direct 
the government from Cuzco or from whatever place he might 
be in temporarily. Many of the Inca generals, all members of 
the imperial caste — the '' orejones*' (big ears) of the Spanish 
writers — were men of high ability. In the reign of Inca Capac 
Yupanqui the captain-general of the armies of aggression was 
the monarches brother, Auqui Titu, and he had as his chief 
colleagues four other Incas.'*® 

These able leaders put the finishing touches to the conquest 
of certain mountain provinces which had been imperfectly 
dominated by the previous Inca and then, acting on behalf of 
Capac Yupanqui, they conducted a campaign on the coast, 
adding to the empire the Quilca and Acari Valleys and all the 
country on the coast between them. It is significant that they 
chose for their first operations in the llanos a territory not 
dominated by any of the more powerful coastland chiefs. They 
were doubtless aware that they had an intangible foe to face 
in the environment of the lowlands, so different from that of 
their highland home, and so they did wisely in selecting a re- 
gion wherein the human enemies against whom they would 
have to contend were weakest. Thus they gained invaluable 
experience in the best methods of handling highland troops 
under coast-country conditions, experience which was to prove 
a decisive factor in the more difficult campaigns of later times. 

After an interval of peaceful construction within the em- 
pire, the Inca himself took the field, marching southwards 
from Cuzco through the Titicaca basin, and down the Desa- 
guadero River, which he crossed by means of a remarkable 
bridge laid upon pontoons of ychu grass. The vast regions 
around Lake Aullagas or Poopo, on the west, and the rich. 
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warm Cochapampa Valley on the east, were added to the em- 
pire, partly by warfare, but largely also by diplomacy of the 
divide-and-rule variety. 

Capac Yupanqui married, as his Coya, Mama Curi Ilpay. 
As usual there is confusion about her, Garcilaso stating that 
she was the Inca's sister, Cieza maintaining discreet silence, 
Sarmiento declaring that she was a daughter of the wealthy 
Sinchi of Ayamarca, Cobo and Cabello making her a lady of 
Cuzco.^® This tangle is but one more evidence of the obscurity 
of the whole problem of the Incas' marriages. 

It is known, at any rate, that the heir of Capac Yupanqui 
was his son by the Coya, known by the name of Inca Roca or 
Rocca. During the last years of his father's reign this prince 
was placed at the head of the army, and in that post he con- 
ducted a campaign in the highlands west of Cuzco and on the 
coast, in the Nazca Valley, adding extensive territories to the 
empire in those regions. 

At this time was begun one of the most ingenious practices 
of the Incaic political system — that of transferring whole com- 
munities of conquered people from their homes to districts 
already thoroughly Inca-ized. Such colonies were called mit- 
maccuna or, in Spanish form, mitimaes, the term meaning 
transferred persons, i. e., colonists.^^ There was a corollary to 
this practice, also, namely, that of setting down a large num- 
ber of well-disciplined folk in a newly won district in order 
that they might educate their new neighbors in the Incaic 
idea. Often, no doubt, colonies of this type partook of the 
nature of garrisons. The first mitmaccuna of the former sort 
were taken from the Nazca Valley and settled in a warm part 
of the Apurimac Valley. So great was the geographic wisdom 
of the Incas that they always chose for the colonists environ- 
ments in accordance with their natural inclinations, never put- 
ting hot-country folk in a cold climate, or vice-versa. 

The Inca empire at the death of the Inca Capac Yupanqui 
contained about 120,000 square miles and was, therefore, ap- 
proximately equal to New England, New York and New Jer- 
sey added together or, in other words, perceptibly larger than 
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Italy. It was a territory of great diversity, including parts of 
each one of the three natural zones of the Andean area as de- 
scribed in Chapter I. In all of these zones the disunifying 
tendencies inherent in the topography of the land had been 
nullified to a large extent by means of highroads, causeways, 
bridges and even balsas. In every corner of the realm the Incas 
set up governmental machinery that welded every district 
firmly to the central authority: The Inca at Cuzco, or wher- 
ever he might be. By planting garrisons in suitable places, 
and by establishing focal points for the spread of Incaic cul- 
ture — points such as Pumatampu must have been, with its 
temple, official buildings, storehouses, and so on — the Incas 
took the most efficacious measures possible for converting their 
variegated possessions into a unified empire, countless inimical 
natural barriers notwithstanding. 

From this time forward the Incas were masters of their en- 
vironment, and could devote all their intelligence and valor to 
overcoming the increasingly powerful human enemies whom 
they were henceforward to encounter. 

Naturally enough we know but little of the art of the Incas 
at the end of this initial period of their history. To Dr. Max 
Uhle we owe a debt of gratitude for having indicated, at any 
rate in a general way, the salient traits of the Incas' ceramic 
art as it was in its earliest stages. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE LATER REIGNS OF THE INCA DYNASTY 

Inca Roca, fifth Inca, circa 1250-1315, was a far more im- 
portant personage, from the mundane point of view, than his 
namesake had been, the war-chief of two centuries earlier. In 
accordance with the now well-established dynastic custom, he 
had been thoroughly grounded during his youth in the mili- 
tary arts of his people, and, on donning the imperial llautu, he 
had every reason to believe that it would be his duty and his 
privilege to expand the empire, exactly as his forebears had 
all been wont to do. But he was destined to another fate; for, 
in his reign, and in the two after it, the Incas passed through 
the gravest and the most decisive crisis of their history. 

About one hundred miles west of Cuzco lies the Valley of 
Andahuaylas, drained by a tributary of the Pampas River 
which, in turn, is a confluent of the great Apurimac River. 
There, in the time of Inca Roca, dwelt a strong and warlike 
folk who formed the so-called Chanca Confederacy. It con- 
sisted of a number of tribes, each having its own curaca and 
a hierarchy of minor chiefs. The leading Chroniclers agree in 
saying that there were various tribes in the confederacy and 
that it occupied a considerable territory which, however, it 
had not possessed for more than three or four generations.^ 
Dr. Lafone Quevedo has shown, by linguistic evidence, that 
the origins of the Chanca tribes probably lay in the forest 
country and that they were not mountain folk at all but, 
rather, were closely akin to the fierce and low-cultured people 
of Amazonia and of the Gran Chaco region, to the east and 
southeast, respectively, of the Incas^ realm.^ 

At all events it is clear that it was a numerous and a belli- 
cose people, strongly organized for defence and for aggression, 
who, in a most formidable way, blocked the northward ex- 
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pansion of the Inca empire. The foe was a redoubtable one, 
even for the Incas, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
long struggle, beginning in the time of Inca Roca and continu- 
ing throughout the reign of his son and successor, Cusi Hualpa, 
better known as Yahuar Huaccac, was a crucial contest for the 
dynasty of Cuzco. 

There is no need to trace out here all the events of the 
Chanca War, for presently, in connection with the Inca Vira- 
cocha, we shall take notice of the final outcome of it. Let it 
be remembered, in the meanwhile, that the hovering menace 
of the Chanca was a constant and terrifying peril during the 
middle reigns of the Inca dynasty. 

Three groups of conquests were made in the reign of Inca 
Roca, either by the sovereign in person or by his generals. 
The districts of Vilcas or Vilcashuaman, Utunsullu, and Anta- 
huayla, all in the modern Departments of Apurimac and Aya- 
cucho, were within the territory dominated by the Chancas, 
and the Inca’s grasp upon them, after his invasion of them, 
was correspondingly precarious. Indeed, his campaigns to win 
and to hold them were an integral part of the Chanca War in 
general. Another series of conquests, towards the east, carried 
the Inca’s power well into the fringe of the sylvan wilderness, 
into the so-called ceja de la montaria, wherein lie the desirable 
districts of Paucartampu, Challapampa, Havisca, and Tunu, 
all of which were added to the empire at this period.® From 
this favored region was drawn a considerable part of the coca- 
crop so important in both ancient and modern times for its 
narcotic properties. Finally, a conquest in the far south, that 
of the region around Chuquisaca (the La Plata of colonial 
times and now called Sucre), rounded out the empire in that 
direction.^ 

The internal reforms of Inca Roca were, if anything, more 
important and far-reaching than his military activities. Prior 
to his day the Sun-Temple, Coricancha, had been the residence 
of the imperial family as well as the principal place of worship. 
This order of things had been inaugurated by the earliest Incas 
and had never been altered.® It did not accord, however, with 
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Roca’s conception of the grandeur due to his family in the 
position to which it had now attained. He appears to have 
been the first of his dynasty to set about the systematic en- 
largement and embellishment of his capital city. In so doing 
he built for himself and his court a new and imposing palace 
called Cora-Cora, the Pastures, which was located in some 
open fields on the northern side of the Huaca-pata or Holy 
Terrace, the chief square of the city.® This palace was very 
large, over three hundred feet on a side. Part of it is still 
standing as though to display to us the architecture of the 
Incas at this period in their history. The masonry, particu- 
larly that shown in Figure 143, is very finely and solidly made, 
being in the style best designated by the term polygonal. 

Behind the Cora-Cora palace was the Yachahuasi, Teach- 
ers* House or School, which was a foundation of this ruler's 
destined to the highly specialized training of the lads of the 
imperial caste. The instructors were certain professional sages 
who bore the title of Amautaf wise man, and their business 
was to fill the boys in their charge with all the lore of their 
class, in which we see a very clever and insidious method of 
creating a gulf between the rulers and the ruled.*^ The Incas 
had indeed been ^‘getting on” since the days when they were 
but llama-herders led, in times of peril, by a temporary chief- 
tain chosen from among them for the emergency. 

The Coya of Inca Roca is, as usual, variously described by 
the divers Chroniclers. Garcilaso says that she was the Inca's 
sister, Mama Micay; Cieza states that she was the Inca's sis- 
ter, Macay Cuca; Sarmiento goes into some detail, saying that 
Inca Roca took as his Queen ‘'a great lady of the town of 
Pata-huayllacan, daughter of the Sinchi of that territory, 
named Soma Inca. Her name was Mama Micay.” Cabello de 
Balboa avers that the Coya was chosen by the Inca's council 
and that she was a daughter of the valorous and rich Lordling 
of the Village of Guayllacan, her name being Mama Nicaz. 
Cobo affirms that ‘Tnca-Roca married a lady named Mama- 
Michay, chieftainess of the village of Guayllacan,” this being 
done by the special command of the Sun, transmitted through 



Fig. 142. The view from the summit of the Sun-Temple, looking toward the town of 
Pumatainpu. 

Photographs by courtesy oj W. V.Aljord, Esq. 




Fig. 145. Agricultural terracos near Pisac, Urubamba Valley. 
Terraces like these were built in all parts of the highlands. 

Photographs by courtesy oj W. V. Aljord, Esq. 
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the priest of the Sun-Temple in Cuzco. Finally, Morua com- 
pletes the confusion by declaring that Inca Roca married Cusi 
Quicgsu, a lady otherwise unknown either to good or to bad 
fame. But subsequently he corrects himself by giving her name 
as Cusi Chimpu, otherwise known as Mama Micai.® In this 
connection, therefore, Garcilaso and Cieza stand together, both 
supporting the incestuous marriage version ; the other Chroni- 
clers cited agree to the extent of representing Mama Micay 
to be a native of the village of Huayllacan or Pata-Huaylla- 
can, the location of which, by-the-bye, is not discoverable upon 
any map of which I know. It seems most probable that their 
version, rather than the incestuous version, is correct; and for 
reasons now to be set forth. 

The sons and daughters of Inca Roca and Coya Mama 
Micay were numerous, including, among the sons, Titu Cusi 
Hualpa, Vica Quirao, Inca Paucar, Inca Huaman, and Inca 
Cazachicha.® Of these sons the second merits brief notice here, 
as he is generally neglected by modern historians. He was a 
youth of special nobility of spirit and affability of nature who 
early displayed great capacity as a leader in war, for he car- 
ried out some creditable campaigns in the region south and 
east of Cuzco where, apparently, the Inca^s power was not 
fully consolidated, even thus late. It was in connection with 
the Inca^s heir, however, Titu Cusi Hualpa, that the spirit of 
unrest made itself most painfully apparent at this time. The 
people of Huayllacan, the Coya's village, made so bold that 
they stole the young prince and carried him off to their coun- 
try — probably south or southeast from Cuzco — and there held 
him captive. Hearing that the imperial child was there, the 
folk from all about came flocking to see him. Suddenly, while 
a great number of curious persons were staring at him, the 
child wept tears of blood, a circumstance which gave him the 
name by which he is best known, Yahuar Huaccac, He-who- 
weeps-blood. From this strange occurrence the child^s captors 
took fright, and they hastily returned him whence they had 
wrongly taken him, humbly rendering homage, at the same 
time, to the child^s father, Inca Roca.^® 
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It seems fairly clear that Yahuar Huaccac, circa 1315-1347, 
was unique among the Incas because of his having been feck- 
less, cowardly, and unenterprising. True, Garcilaso ascribes to 
him some of the conquests made in the east during Inca Roca’s 
reign, but even he is obliged, apologist of the Incas though he 
be, to admit that this Inca ^Vas not warlike, and that he was 
intimidated by the evil augury of his name. . . Cobo por- 
trays him as an arrant coward who did not dare to go to 
battle ; and Father Cabello states that he ‘ Vas so much given 
to venereal delights that he greatly shortened his life, as any- 
one will do who runs such a course with a slack rein.^’^“ His 
uninspiring character may have been the product of his early 
vicissitudes. At any rate, only a small amount of conquering 
was done in this reign, and that in the far south, in the re- 
gions of Llipi and of Atacama, where campaigns were con- 
ducted by the Inca^s brother, Apu Mayta, or Vica Quirao, and, 
no doubt, by other close kinsmen of the ruler.^^ 

Yahuar Huaccac^s Coya was Mama Chiclla or Chiquia, of 
the Ayamarca tribe whose influence was so noticeable in the 
politics of this period. For a wonder all the major Chroniclers 
are in substantial agreement on this point.^^ This is of de- 
cided importance for anyone who is disposed to view the Inca 
dynasty from the eugenic angle for, even though incestuous 
marriages may have been entered into before this — by no 
means an established fact — fresh blood was certainly brought 
into the family by Yahuar Huaccac through his marriage to 
a woman from outside of his family. 

The most celebrated of the sons of this marriage was the 
Prince Hatun Tupac,^® better known as Viracocha Inca, which 
name he took for reasons soon to be made clear. When this 
prince had come to manhood the smouldering enmity of the 
Chancas suddenly burst into devouring flame. Fortunately 
for the Inca dynasty the son was a far better man than his 
father, and, disgusted by his parents pusillanimity, he deter- 
mined stoutly to resist the vast power of the foe from which 
the old Inca would have been glad enough to fly. 

The Chancas were marching down from the west in a force 
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of thirty thousand fierce warriors under the leadership of 
three of their greatest chieftains. The subjects of Yahuar 
Huaccac were in a panic ; Cuzco was not properly garrisoned ; 
the Inca himself and his court were in retreat at Muyna, south 
of the city ; Prince Hatun Tupac, who had always been at odds 
with his father, had lately been disgraced and sent into exile 
on the plain of Chita, lying high between Cuzco and the Uru- 
pampa Valley. It was a moment fraught with dire peril for 
the empire. 

At this juncture the young Prince, while dozing one day at 
noon near the flock of llamas whose shepherd he was, received 
a visitation from an apparition in the form of a grave and 
imposing old man who announced himself to be Viracocha, the 
Creator-God and a forebear of the Inca line. He bade the 
Prince to hasten to Muyna and there to inform the Inca of 
the impetuous onrush of the Chancas towards Cuzco. The 
Prince was to command his parent, in the name of Viracocha, 
to bestir himself for the defence of the city and of the realm. 
The apparition concluded by saying that he would always 
protect and aid the Prince, and that great good fortune awaited 
the young man. 

Immediately the Prince roused up and quickly went to his 
father. First of all he urged him to take strong measures for 
saving the empire, but, perceiving that the Inca would have 
none of him and would not follow the divine advice, he re- 
solved to take matters into his own hands. Accordingly the 
Prince hastily assembled some four thousand young warriors 
and, with these as a nucleus, marched northwards along the 
road to Cuzco. At intervals new contingents of troops came 
flocking to him so that, by the time the city was reached, he 
had eight thousand men at his back. For a short while the 
Prince halted in Cuzco, strengthening the defences of the 
capital and preparing a garrison to defend it if need were. 

After that Prince Hatun Tupac and his army of lusty young 
men marched out of Cuzco by the Huaca Puncu — Holy Gate 
— and took the road that led to the plain of Xaquixahuana, 
called Sacsahuana in early Spanish times and now known as 
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the plain of Anta or of Zurite. On arriving there the Prince 
quickly disposed his troops for battle, knowing well the while 
that the Chancas were coming swiftly and were now not far 
off. He could rely upon his men to fight to the death, for they 
were all of Inca blood ; but vassal troops were now coming up 
in great numbers and were taking their station on the rounded 
slopes which hem in the broad plain. 

The young Prince, we may suppose, set his jaws firmly, 
commended himself and his followers to his kinsman, the God 
Viracocha, — and waited. He knew well enough that those 
vassals of his father were biding their time until they should 
see whom victory would favor in the impending struggle. 

Scouts brought in tidings that the enemy were at Rimac 
Tampu (modern Limatambo) hard by. The next day, at 
dawn, the Chancas poured into the plain from the western 
side and, with a savage brandishing of weapons and a wild 
chorus of fierce cries, they came rapidly across the flat valley- 
bottom. Battle was joined. It began with the Inca troops 
alone against the invaders. Both sides advanced to the stir- 
ring sound of clay trumpets, of tambours, of flutes, and of 
resonant clarion shells. Hand-to-hand fighting, with clubs 
and star-headed maces, began almost at once. From the rear, 
on both sides, slingers and archers and javelin- throwers hurled 
their missiles with deadly effect. Back and forth the swaying 
lines of fighters swung, fortune favoring now one side, now 
the other. The young Prince was everywhere, exhorting his 
soldiers to do their utmost, himself slaying many a foeman. 
For hours the strife rolled back and forth. At length the 
Chancas were forced back perceptibly. This induced the vas- 
sals, still hesitant upon the hills, to sweep in their squadrons 
down upon the plain to aid, belatedly, their liege. Their added 
numbers turned the balance permanently in the Incas’ favor, 
and soon the Chancas were in full retreat. In the triumph of 
the pursuit the Inca warriors cried out to the flying enemy 
that the very stones and bushes of the hillsides were turning 
into men to fight for the Prince and his Father, the Sun. This 
completely disrupted the morale of the Chancas, and those of 
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them who were not slain or captured fled precipitately towards 
their own homes. The victory of the Prince was unconditional. 
At length he could pause in the clear light of the Andean sun- 
down and lean wearily, but happily, upon his death-dealing 
mace. The day was his. A glorious future was assured to his 
House. 

After the victory of Xaquixahuana, Prince Hatun Tupac 
despatched three messengers southwards with the good news, 
one to the Sun-Temple and the priests there, one to the House 
of the Chosen Women, and one to the Inca, Yahuar Huaccac, 
still in shameful retirement at Muyna. The message borne by 
the last-mentioned envoy contained an imperious command 
to the old ruler that he remain where he was until his son 
should come. 

The Prince then took command of a contingent of six thou- 
sand picked men whom he led in pursuit of the Chancas, in 
order to drive them to their homes and to complete the con- 
quest of their territory. Perhaps the Chancas, lords of Anta- 
huaylla, had not been too benign as masters for, according to 
Garcilaso,^® ‘‘the women and children came forth to meet him 
[the Prince] with green boughs, rejoicing and saying, ‘Sole 
Lord, child of the Sun, friend of the poor, have mercy upon 
us and pardon us.^ ” The Prince did exactly that, treating his 
new subjects with firmness, but with kindness. He made a 
thorough inspection of the country, setting up the machinery 
of government on Incaic lines, and stamping out the last em- 
bers of resentment by his justice tempered with mercy. It is 
entirely consonant with the character of the Incas, as we un- 
derstand it to-day, that this policy should have been followed. 
Their benignity proceeded, not from an ethical appreciation 
of the worth of mercy, but rather from practicality. They 
were fully aware of the stupidity of vengefulness. The con- 
quered peoples were not regarded so much as troublesome foes 
as they were as future subjects whose welfare must be fos- 
tered. 

Having done so much, Prince Hatun Tupac journeyed back 
to Cuzco to enjoy the fruits of his victory. With him went 
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those of the Chanca chieftains whom he had captured, for it 
was his intention to hold them, on honorable terms, as hos- 
tages. Descending from his litter he entered Cuzco on foot to 
show that he was a soldier as well as a Prince, and, at the 
head of his army, he passed through the Huaca Puncu and so 
to the Huaca Pata. His mother, the Coya Mama Chiclla, at 
the head of a throng of princesses and noblewomen, was wait- 
ing there to hail him and to acclaim him the victor. They 
embraced him, weeping with joy, cleansed the sweat from his 
face, and shook the dust of the highway from his raiment. 
Waving fair fronds of flowers, scattering sweet-smelling herbs 
upon his path, and singing songs of triumph, the Coya and 
her ladies led the Prince to the Sun-Temple, Coricancha, which 
he entered barefoot in order to give thanks for the epochal 
victory which had been won so opportunely by the aid of 
Viracocha.^^ 

A description of the triumphal entry into Coricancha is 
given by Father Cabello de Balboa in language vivid enough 
to make it worthwhile to translate it fully here. It runs thus: 

First of all the most valiant Captains entered into Curicancha 
making, with their arms and liveries, a sightly parade. After them 
entered many Soldiers of less renown who haled along numerous 
prisoners, bound. After these entered the wives and daughters of 
the captives, singing funeral songs in accordance with their custom, 
and bewailing their calamities and misfortunes, because it was com- 
manded that they should do so. Afterwards entered in the common 
people, laden down with a hitherto unequalled quantity of spoils, 
and dragging the weapons of their foes after them upon the ground. 
Then came a squadron of lancers with their lances aloft and sur- 
mounted, each one, by the head of an enemy impaled upon the 
point, each head having its hair hanging loose and dishevelled. 
Then came another squadron, this one being composed of the no- 
bility of the Empire, as well those who had gone to the war as those 
who had remained behind to govern the commonwealth. Amongst 
them they bore upon a litter of gold the Emperor, . . . with that 
austere countenance of his and those eyes of a cruel Tiger with 
which he killed and terrified the World. He wore, during this spec- 
tacle, the complete insignia of the Emperor. Afterwards came the 
Rearguard in which marched men of great importance, accompa- 
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nied by groups of light-armed men who made a million movements 
with their bodies and legs, representing thereby the ardour and 
courage with which they had fought against their enemies. In that 
order they marched around the empty square. Then all the pris- 
oners were ordered to lie down upon the earth, their faces on the 
ground. Then, [the Prince] leading the way, they walked over 
them, placing their feet upon the necks of the prostrate, without 
any prisoner’s daring to raise or move his head; and, at the same 
time, they sang a verse which, in our language means “My enemies 
I tread upon.” All this was carried out before the statue and image 
of the Sun, and at the same time he was besought to consider him- 
self honoured by what was done and always to give them similar 
victories. With these prayers and ceremonies the triumphal festi- 
vals were concluded.^® 

Shortly thereafter the Prince again went southwards, this 
time to Muyna in order to see his father. Yahuar Huaccac re- 
ceived him with characteristic glumness at their public meet- 
ing, and in the private interview which speedily followed the 
Prince bluntly told his father that, since he had chosen to 
abandon Cuzco and all its sacred institutions to their fate, he 
must never see the capital again. He took the crimson fillet 
of sovereignty from the brow of Yahuar Huaccac and placed 
it upon his own. The deposed monarch spent the twilight of 
his inglorious day in deepest retirement, at Rumi Colca, not 
far from Muyna.^^ 

Inca Viracocha, circa 1347-1400, was a great emperor. In 
honor of his kinsman, the apparition, he had given up the 
name of Hatun Tupac and had taken that of Viracocha. His 
reign is more notable for internal progress, due to the necessity 
of strengthening the empire within after the dire peril through 
which it had but lately passed under the inept rule of Yahuar 
Huaccac, than it is for conquests. Nevertheless, certain addi- 
tions to the realm were made in his time, of which it is well to 
speak briefly now. Five provinces, named Huamanca, Pocra, 
Asancaru, Parcu, and Acos, occupying a considerable area in 
what is now the Department of Ayacucho, were added to the 
empire by the usual methods and were intensively developed 
along Incaic lines.-® In this way did Viracocha underscore his 
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conquest of the Chancas, pushing his power into country be- 
yond that held by his vanquished enemies. 

In this reign, also, a very important region — that of Tucma 
(modern Tucuman) in northwestern Argentina — came into 
the empire under singular circumstances. Garcilaso tells the 
story in these words : 

While the Inca was in the province of Charcas, envoys arrived 
from a kingdom called Tucma, which the Spaniards called Tucu- 
man. It is two hundred leagues to the south-east of Charcas. Hav- 
ing been brought before him they said, “Sapa Inca Viracocha, the 
fame of the deeds of the Incas your ancestors, of the impartiality 
and rectitude of their justice, of the excellence of their laws, of the 
care taken of their subjects, of their goodness, piety, and kindness, 
and of the great wonders that your father the Sun has lately worked 
through you, have reached to the utmost limits of our land, and 
have even passed beyond it. Understanding all these things, the 
Curacas of the whole kingdom of Tucma have sent us to pray that 
they may be received into your empire, and be permitted to be 
called your vassals, that they may enjoy your bounty, and may 
be held worthy to receive Incas of the blood royal to lead them 
from their barbarous customs, and to teach them the religion we 
ought to hold, and the laws we ought to obey. In the name, there- 
fore, of all our people we worship you as a child of the Sun, and in 
testimony of our submission we offer our persons and the fruits of 
our land, as a sign that we belong to you.’^ Saying this they pre- 
sented much cotton cloth, good honey, maize, and other products 
of their country. They brought some of each product, that he 
might take possession of all. They did not bring gold or silver, 
because these Indians had none, nor is any found there now, in spite 
of careful search that has been made for it. 

Having offered the presents, the envoys went down on their knees 
according to custom, and worshipped the Inca as their god and 
king. He received them with much kindness, and after receiving 
the presents in token of his possession of the whole of that king- 
dom, he ordered his relations to drink with the envoys, which 
was considered as an inestimable favour. After drinking he di- 
rected that they should be told that the Inca was highly pleased 
at their having submitted to his sway of their own accords, and 
that they would be treated with greater favour than others, be- 
cause their love and good will merited more than the obedience of 
those who were forced to submit. He ordered that their chiefs 
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should be given much woollen cloth of the fine quality made for 
the Inca, and other things made for his own use by the chosen 
virgins, which were looked upon as sacred. The envoys also re- 
ceived many gifts. He directed that Incas, his own relations, should 
instruct these Indians in their idolatry, and abolish former abuses, 
teaching the people the laws and ordinances of the Incas. He also 
appointed officials to make irrigation channels, and cultivate the 
lands, so as to increase the revenues of the Sun and of the king. 

The envoys, after having been in attendance some days, and 
having understood the excellent laws and the customs of the court, 
compared them with their own, and said that these were laws of 
men who were children of the Sun, and that those were fit only for 
beasts without reason. Thus moved with zeal, they said to the Inca, 
when they departed, “Sole lord! there should be no one in the 
world who does not enjoy the religion, laws, and government which 
we have now been taught. But far away from our land, to the south 
and west, there is a great kingdom called Chili, which is well peo- 
pled, but with which we have no intercourse, on account of a great 
chain of snowy mountains that separates us. But we have heard of 
this people from our fathers and grandfathers, and we tell you 
of them because you may see fit to conquer that land and reduce it 
to submission, that its people may know your religion and worship 
the Sun, thus enjoying the benefits such knowledge confers.” The 
Inca ordered this information to be recorded, and gave to the en- 
voys permission to return to their own country.-^ 

This matter of the entrance of Tuema into the empire of the 
Incas is of great interest and importance. Don Roberto Levil- 
lier has given careful attention to it,“^ showing that Garcilaso, 
in accordance with his somewhat snobbish tendency to por- 
tray the Incas as infinitely superior to all the peoples around 
them, has failed to credit the folk of Tuema — the Diaguitas — 
with any degree of civilization and culture. As a matter of 
fact — and to it the nature of the gifts sent to the Inca from 
Tuema amply testify — that remote southern region had long 
been the seat of advanced peoples whose civilization was akin 
in quality to that of the Incas and of the earlier high-cultured 
folk of Peru. The archieology of northwestern Argentina, more- 
over, makes it perfectly clear that, for centuries, the Diaguitas 
and their associates had long been the possessors of no mean 
skill in the arts. True, their social organization was perhaps 
looser and less eflBcient than that of the Inca empire; but in 
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most other respects the folk of Tucma and adjacent regions 
were not inferior to the Peruvians, either of Incaic or of pre- 
Incaic times. 

Because of the admirable common sense which informs it, I 
here translate in full Don Roberto Levillier’s interpretation of 
the Tucma submission: “It is probable that, being in the 
province of Charcas, at no great distance from the Diaguitas’ 
country, and being resolved to conquer them whether they 
wished it or not, the Inca sent emissaries to give them a hint 
that they would better submit forthwith, warning them that 
he would subjugate them if they should spurn the honor. The 
rights of the most civilized were already recognized, no doubt! 
Forced to choose between pacific domination and unequal 
strife, the people of Tucuman preferred to play a bit of 
comedy, and so assumed, as though spontaneously, an atti- 
tude imposed upon them by force. The very terms of Vira- 
cocha^s reply support this deduction. The Incas ‘treated bet- 
ter nations which submitted with good will than those which 
were rebels,’ which is equivalent to considering that all na- 
tions ow’ed them submission. Holding this belief, how could 
they fail to become vain? Nothing is more justifiable. From 
the very beginning of their advance towards the four cardinal 
points, what was the history of the Sons of the Sun but a 
succession of conquests? The opportune genuflexions of the 
ambassadors from Tucuman saved their people from graver 
harms, and turned the impetus of the imperialist monarchs 
towards Chile, whose annexation was accomplished by Tupac 
Yupanqui some hundred years later, not without great diffi- 
culties, and with but scanty results, for the coming of the 
Spaniards left them in the enjoyment of their triumph only a 
few years.”-® With this interpretation I find myself in com- 
plete agreement. 

As I have already remarked, the Inca Viracocha was par- 
ticularly interested in internal improvements and, especially 
so in works of irrigation. He was aware, apparently, that they 
served two purposes, namely, the obvious one of bringing 
much unused land under cultivation, and that of filling the 
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people whose country they benefited with awe and respect 
which performed wonders in the way of pro-Incaic propa- 
ganda. One justly celebrated irrigation channel was twelve 
feet wide and twelve feet deep and was laid for one hundred 
and fifty miles through country lately conquered and through 
districts won from the Chancas and their associates. Begin- 
ning near the summit of the mountains near Parcu, at some 
beautiful springs that rise there, this great channel was car- 
ried along a semi-circular line that bent towards the west and, 
embracing in a wide southward curve a great area that had 
hitherto been very imperfectly utilized, it ended in the coun- 
try of the Quechuas, near Cotapampa. Regarded as a piece of 
engineering it was a wonderful accomplishment, for it was so 
graded as to run at a very slight angle along the eastern slope 
of the Maritime Cordillera just above the head- waters of 
the streams that rise there. Although the Incas — as all other 
natives of America — were ignorant of the principle of the 
true keystone arch, they were adepts in the arts of grading, 
of causeway-building, of terrace-making, and of tunnelling. 
What they lacked in mechanical appliances was amply com- 
pensated for by their ability to bring unlimited numbers of 
human hands to any task that they might undertake, with the 
natural result that they were able to build public works which 
no modern society, always governed in its enterprises by the 
monetary factor, could hope to accomplish in those regions 
with financial profit. In Spanish times this amazing channel 
fell into disuse and ruin, but enough of it is left to justify 
Garcilaso’s assertions concerning it.^^ Complementary to the 
main channel was an elaborate system of minor aqueducts of 
varying size and importance in which the flow of water could 
be controlled by sluices.-® By means of these beneficial pub- 
lic works the Incas increased the yield of their realm tremen- 
dously and built up for themselves a renown which has never 
faded away. 

The reign of the Inca Viracocha, and his victory over the 
Chancas, is also commemorated by an architectural achieve- 
ment to which I shall revert in Chapter XII. It is the temple 
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to the god Viracocha, his '^kinsman/' at Racche, south of 
Cuzco. 

The Coya of the Inca Viracocha was Mama Runtu or Runtu 
Caya, so called because of the singular whiteness of her com- 
plexion, the word runtu signifying egg. Garcilaso claims that 
she was the Inca’s sister; but Cobo and Sarmiento say that 
she was a daughter of the Lord of Anta, which is one of the 
towns adjacent to the plain of Xaquixaguana where Vira- 
cocha vanquished the Chancas. Cieza contents himself by 
calling her simply “one of the principal ladies.”-® The most 
important son of this pair is known to history as Pachacutec 
Inca Yupanqui. 

In his youth, while his father was still reigning, he, like all 
the lads of the imperial caste, received a thorough education 
in the yachahuasi, the schools, founded by the Inca Roca. 
There he was scrupulously trained in the military science of 
his people and in such other lore and wisdom as was known 
to them. On attaining to the age of puberty — an event al- 
ways celebrated by the formal donning of the breech-clout, 
the piercing of the ear-lobes, and the first arming of the 
youths'*^^ — he was given a prolonged and grilling instruction in 
the art of war and in that of administration. 

Towards the end of Viracocha’s reign a very picturesque 
event befell. Hanco-Huallu, chief of the subjugated Chancas, 
together with as many of his people as would or could follow 
him, fled away from the Inca’s sway, proceeding at first north- 
wardly with their women and children, then eastwardly, set- 
tling at last in the woodland country around Muyupampa 
(Moyobamba).^® In this movement we see a retreat of more 
than usual significance, for the Chancas, originally a wood- 
land people, after dwelling for some generations in the high- 
lands until they met with defeat at the hands of a mountain 
people stronger than themselves, withdrew in discouragement 
but in undimmed pride to the sylvan wildernesses whence, 
long ago, they had come. Their going has an epic quality that 
is stirring. 

The death of the Inca Viracocha marks the close of the 
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middle period of Incaic history. Up to this point we have 
had to rely on the often conflicting statements of Chroniclers 
who had widely divergent conceptions of the course of events. 
The Inca Garcilaso is the one whom we have chiefly followed, 
and we have done so because he presents the most completely 
authoritative and confidence-inspiring narrative of the early 
and middle reigns. It is true that, at times, one must offset 
his natural prejudices in favor of his kinsmen the Incas, 
either by consulting other and less biased authorities or by 
having recourse to pure reason ; but nevertheless he is, on the 
whole, a reliable guide. From this time forward, however, all 
the major Chroniclers are in substantial agreement on the 
chief points. 

The empire left by the Inca Viracocha contained about 
155,000 square miles of territory and was therefore approxi- 
mately equal to New England, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and the eastern half of Virginia added to- 
gether or, in other words, to Italy with Switzerland and Bava- 
ria. It was, moreover, a very thoroughly organized state rigid- 
ly subjected to the central authority in the person of the Inca, 
yet, so far as the mass of the people was concerned, strongly 
regionalistic in character, each tribe having its own organiza- 
tion and local activities and being bound to the imperial gov- 
ernment only through the hierarchy of tribal and imperial 
officials. True, the Incas made it a practice to establish in 
each region conquered by them certain institutions of their 
own — particularly their religion, their language, and various 
economic measures — but their doing so did not break down 
the deeply rooted regionalistic tendency of the bulk of their 
subjects, nor was it their purpose to do so. The only people 
in the empire who experienced what may be called a feeling 
of imperial solidarity were the official classes — the elite. That, 
for the purposes of the Incas, was sufficient. 

The Inca Pachacutec, circa 1400-1448, devoted the first 
three years of his reign to administrative measures, living the 
while in Cuzco, and the following three years to a painstaking 
tour of inspection through his wide dominions. Naturally he 
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could not visit personally every valley and plain of his realm 
as his ancestors had been able to do; but he studied the state 
of affairs as thoroughly as he could, either in person or 
through trusted aides of his. Himself a very great man, per- 
haps the greatest ever sprung from the native race of Amer- 
ica,^^ he had the inestimable advantage of being ably sec- 
onded by skilled generals and wise councillors, all close kins- 
men of his own. Thus, one of his brothers was appointed to 
be governor and commandant of Cuzco and, at the same time, 
others were placed at the head of portions of the army, the 
most celebrated of these generals being the Inca’s brother, 
Capac Yupanqui.^® These arrangements made it possible for 
the Inca to divide his time between war and administration, 
in both of which he was supremely proficient. 

The earliest conquests of Pachacutec lay in that part of the 
Urupampa (Urubamba) Valley which is downstream from 
Ollantaytampu. The region indicated bore — and still bears in 
popular parlance — the general name of Vilcapampa. Prior to 
Pachacutec’s time the Incas’ frontier in that direction had 
been at Ollantaytampu, but he, doubtless having in mind 
those incursions of savages from the forest-country that had 
given rise to the Chanca Confederacy and to the formidable 
struggle with it, determined to push his power farther down 
the stream. He did so by the usual Inca methods, combining 
guile and diplomacy with military aggression. In this cam- 
paign the province of Viticos or Vitcos and that of Vilca- 
pampa, the key of which is the bridge of Chuqui-chaca (the 
Bridge of the Lance), were definitively added to the empire. 
The citadel of Machu Picchu rises in the heart of this region, 
and it is highly probable that the Inca Pachacutec gave orders 
for its construction, intending it to be thenceforward an east- 
ern bulwark of his empire. At this same time the chiefs of 
the neighboring Pampaconas Valley and of the Amaypampa 
Valley voluntarily paid homage to the Inca.^^ 

In considering these early conquests of Pachacutec we must 
remember that, though the empire inherited by this Inca was 
very large and, environmentally, highly diversified, Cuzco, the 
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capital city, was still uncomfortably near to the frontier of 
the realm, Ollantaytampu being only some forty miles from 
Cuzco, on the upper margin of the zone often called the ceja 
de la montana. It seems likely enough that the earlier Incas 
had been deterred from conquering in that direction by en- 
vironmental conditions not propitious to highlanders. But by 
the time of Pachacutec, the Incas had perfected a military 
organization and a political system too efficient to be con- 
trolled altogether by such considerations as those, and it is 
quite logical that the great Inca may have deemed it politic 
to exercise at least some sort of power in the country between 
his ‘ffiome counties’^ and the land of sylvan savages. Hence 
arose the construction of the magnificent border-citadel of 
Machu Picchu, not far from the lower margin of the ceja de la 
montana, at a point where it commanded the narrow canyon 
of the Urupampa through which dangerous foes might at- 
tempt to come upwards towards the highlands. 

After the Vilcapampa campaign the next task which con- 
fronted the Inca Pachacutec was the formidable one of car- 
rying his power north-northwestwardly along the inter-cordil- 
leran plateaux, beginning at his remotest province, on that 
side, Huamanca. With an army of 30,000 or 40,000 men at 
their backs, the Inca and his brother. General Capac Yupan- 
qui, marched thence into the country of the Huancas, whose 
chief place was Sausa (Jauja). These people had small, well- 
fortified villages ; they were extremely warlike and were wont 
to burn the captives whom they took in war, keeping bits of 
burnt skin as trophies and also making drum-heads out of 
the hides of their slain enemies. They had a strange cult for 
the dog, worshipping that worthy animal and, at the same 
time, paradoxically esteeming its flesh as a delicacy for din- 
ner. They likewise had a somewhat ghastly custom of mak- 
ing trumpets out of dog-skulls and of using them to dance to, 
the music then being very sweet to their ears, or, in war- 
time, to terrify their foes. Far pleasanter is the Huancas^ 
account of their origin: They believed that they were de- 
scended from a man and a woman who came forth from a 
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fountain called Huarivilca, where they built an imposing 
temple to commemorate their progenitors.®- 

True to their bellicose traditions, the Huancas put up a 
stiff fight, but they were eventually crushed. After master- 
ing them, Pachacutec suppressed some of their more absurd 
and nastier customs and, to do away with squabbles about 
land, divided their country into three provinces, Sausa, Marca- 
vilca (alias Huancavilca, the modern Huancavelica), and 
Llacsapallanca. Their land was long and rather narrow, lying 
between the Maritime and the Eastern Cordilleras in what 
is to-day a part of the Departments of Junin and Huanca- 
velica. They were dextrous slingers and brave fighters who, 
after their submission to the Child of the Sun, served him 
faithfully and well, for, as usual, their country was thorough- 
ly Inca-ized by its new masters. 

Supplementary to the conquest of the Huancas were two 
other series of conquests, the one on the eastern slopes of the 
Eastern Cordillera in the provinces of Tarma and Pumpu 
(Bombon), the other on the western side of the Maritime 
Cordillera in the provinces of Yauyu (Yauyos) and Huarochiri. 
In the former of these regions the people '‘had a custom of 
celebrating their marriages by the bridegroom giving the 
bride a kiss, either on the forehead or the cheek. Widows 
shaved their heads in sign of mourning, and were not al- 
lowed to marry within the year. Men, when they observed 
fasts, neither ate meat, nor salt, nor pepper, nor did they 
sleep with their wives.’’®® At about the same time, also, the 
General Capac Yupanqui made an incursion into the province 
of Chucurpu, which lay in the ceja de la montana, to the east 
of Tarma and Pumpu. The people there were barbarous and 
warlike, worshipping the puma as a god because of its ferocity. 
After something of a struggle they submitted to the Inca’s 
authority and accepted the higher degree of culture which he 
introduced among them.®^ 

Thereafter, proceeding northwards along the inter-Cordille- 
ran plateaux, the provinces of Ancara, Huayllas, Piscopampa, 
and Cunchucu were successively added to the empire in the 
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customary manner. Their inhabitants were all on the neo- 
archaic plane of culture which, as explained on earlier pages, 
was general throughout the highlands prior to the Inca con- 
quests. A little later, the upper portion of the Santa Valley, 
generally known to modern geography as the Callejon de 
Huaylas or Corridor of Huaylas, albeit the folk called Huaylas 
dwelt farther south than the Corridor, was conquered, being 
an important addition to the empire because of the richness 
of the soil and the comparative advancement of the people. 
Finally, the provinces of Huamachuco and Casamarca were 
invaded and subjugated after a considerable resistance on the 
part of their inhabitants.^® 

It goes without saying that these immense accessions of 
territory were not won in a brief time. The Chroniclers, and 
especially Garcilaso, make it clear that the various cam- 
paigns lasted months and years and that between them came 
long periods devoted to tours of inspection, to administrative 
measures, and to jovial relaxation at Cuzco. It was ever the 
custom of the Inca to make his control over newly acquired 
lands and peoples complete before going on to further con- 
quests. Moreover, Pachacutec, like all great rulers, placed a 
proper value upon pleasure and repose, and therefore he saw 
to it that he had a fair portion of them between the strenu- 
ous periods of military expansion. In this way, then, steadily 
by jerks, as it were, a long and relatively narrow strip of 
mountain country, bounded on the west by the Maritime 
Cordillera and on the east by the ceja de la montana, along 
which, at this latitude, the mighty Marahon River flows 
north-northeastwardly, was brought into the empire. 

The pomps and splendors attendant upon the triumphal 
return of the Inca Pachacutec, of General Capac Yupanqui, 
and of the young heir to the llautu, Prince Tupac Yupanqui 
(who had taken a part in the more recent campaigns), to the 
imperial city of Cuzco are brilliantly described by Garcilaso. 
After them came a longer than usual interval of peace during 
which, we may be sure, Pachacutec not only saw to it that 
the highland territories which he had conquered were effi- 
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ciently imperialized but also made his preparations for the 
conquest of the long strip of highly civilized coast-country 
lying west of them. 

The overlordship of the seaboard states was the result of 
another long series of campaigns in which the Inca Pachacutec 
personally led his forces — 60,000 troops, evenly divided into 
two divisions — with General Capac Yupanqui and Prince 
Tupac Yupanqui as his chief generals. With the Nazca Valley 
already a part of the empire, as a base, Pachacutec carefully 
prepared and successfully carried out the vanquishment by 
force of arms, of the Valleys of Ica, Pisco and Chincha. Of 
these the first, according to Garcilaso, submitted peacefully 
because, being neighbors to the already Inca-ized province of 
Nazca, they were well acquainted with the virtues of Incaic 
rule ; but the powerful Lord of Chincha, who was the southern- 
most of the great kings of the coast, stoutly and haughtily 
resisted, and so had to be beaten into submission. In like 
manner, Chuquimancu, Lord of Runahuanac, Huarcu, Mala, 
and Chilca, and Cuismancu, Lord of Pachacamac, Rimac, 
Chancay, and Huaman, first opposed the invaders from the 
highlands and later were forcibly overwhelmed by them.®® 

In these campaigns the Incas showed that they had learnt 
a valuable lesson concerning the effect of coastal conditions 
on highland soldiery. They had found out that the large- 
lunged mountaineers could not be healthy for protracted peri- 
ods in the hot, dense airs of the shore-country, and that, after 
a time, they were apt to sicken of one or more of the maladies 
prevalent there, being particularly prone to such diseases as 
tuberculosis, malaria, and bubonic plague. Perhaps all this 
danger to mountain folk transplanted to the lowlands is in 
part the result of definite physiological changes suffered by 
them in their new environment. These changes have to do 
with the volume and composition of the blood and with condi- 
tions set up in the respiratory organs. The corollary to the 
proposition now under consideration, namely, the effect of 
high altitudes on lowlanders, was studied in 1922 by a com- 
mission sent out to Peru by the Royal Society of London.®^ 
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There is no reason to suppose that the effects of coastal con- 
ditions upon highlanders would be any less deleterious than 
those of highland conditions upon lowlanders. Indeed, any- 
one who has had occasion to employ highland Indians for 
household purposes in Lima or elsewhere on the coast cannot 
have failed to notice their tendency towards poor health while 
in the lowlands. 

No doubt the Incas were, in a vague way, aware of these 
truths. Therefore, before attempting any prolonged cam- 
paigns upon the coast, they worked out a very efficient system 
whereby the army was divided into relays, each of which was 
subjected to only a few months of active service on the coast, 
and was later sent home to recuperate.^® As a result of these 
wise measures the Incas were able, in a series of campaigns, to 
conquer even the strongest of the great coastal states. 

The prestige of these conquests arose not only from the 
great extent of territory which they brought into the empire 
but also from the antiquity and splendor of the cities therein. 
Pachacamac, for example, had been celebrated as a holy- 
place ever since Tiahuanaco II times, of which fact the Incas 
took characteristic advantage for, instead of obliterating the 
ancient cult observed in the majestic temple of the Creator- 
God, Pachacamac or Irma, they merely added to it their 
own worship of the Sun and Stars, building therefor a suit- 
able sanctuary, and also a house of the Chosen Women. Like 
the Romans, the Incas were aware of the expediency of some- 
times admitting new deities into their pantheon — provided 
their local prestige and intrinsic worth were great enough to 
win them that honor. In the present case, of course, the Incas 
had to do with a god closely akin to, if not identical with, 
their own Creator-God, Viracocha. Again, Rimac, near the 
site of the modern city of Lima, was the seat of a time-hal- 
lowed oracle widely revered up and down the coast, and the 
whole of the Rimac Valley was thickly sprinkled with pyra- 
mids, temples, palaces, and humbler habitations many of 
which dated from the earliest period of the coast culture, and 
many of which still exist, neglected but mournfully imposing. 
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The kingdoms of Chuquimancu and Cuismancu were con- 
quered by arms but reconciled by kindness; for, having suc- 
cessfully concluded his campaigns against them, Pachacutec 
brought these monarchs and some of their chief vassals to 
his court at Cuzco, where he lavished upon them hospitality 
of the most regal description and, after a time, sent them 
home again, loaded with honors and filled with admiration 
for the Incaic idea. Thereafter, and with perfect safety, he 
allowed them to continue in office, but as mediatized princes 
subject to himself.^^ 

The Inca’s sway now extended to the southern frontier of 
the greatest of all the coast kingdoms, that of the Chimu. It 
was a frontier formidably defended by the grim fortress of 
Parmunca, the imposing proportions of which are clearly 
shown in the remarkable aerial photograph taken by Major 
Otto Holstein and reproduced by his kind permission in Fig- 
ure 32. It rose — and still rises — terrace on terrace from the 
summit of an arid eminence in a green and fertile valley. 
Dead and abandoned though it now is, it fills the beholder 
with a realization of the defiant pride of its builders ; bristling 
as it then was, with a well-armed garrison provided with 
spears and spear-throwers, with bows and arrows, with stones 
and slings, with maces, clubs, and knives of copper, bronze, 
silver, and gold, arrogant with banners, a-shout with battle- 
cries, it must indeed have presented itself as a redoubtable 
obstacle to further progress northwards on the part of the 
Inca’s army.^° 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Inca Pachacutec 
should have allowed six years to elapse before attacking a 
kingdom so formidably protected. The intervening time was 
devoted by the great Emperor to all manner of internal re- 
forms and to strengthening the imperial power throughout its 
vast realm. There was, besides, the necessity of preparing 
huge armies for the impending campaign in the northern half 
of the coast-country. 

In due course, however, the war against the Chimu was 
begun. The post of generalissimo was now entrusted to the 
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Prince Tupac Yupanqui, who had been thoroughly trained 
for the heavy task by his father and by his uncle, General 
Capac Yupanqui. Under the Prince were five other generals, 
all close kinsmen of his. There were some 40,000 highland 
troops in the newly assembled army, not to mention a large 
number of auxiliaries, who were vassals of Cuismancu and of 
Chuquimancu. These coast troops, bearing in mind the an- 
cient enmities between their own people and those subject to 
the Chimu, fought with special violence to overwhelm their 
traditional foes. Nevertheless, it seems that, in the end, it 
was the pacificatory influence of the Chimu’s own councillors 
rather than military force from without that terminated the 
struggle. The Chimu himself ardently wished to fight to the 
death ; but his advisers were less hot-headed and more prac- 
tical. Presently it was borne in upon the Chimu that, if he 
did not give in to his councillors^ wishes, they would speedily 
incite the people to rise against his authority. For this the 
end of the Naymlap dynasty gave them a perfect precedent. 
Ultimately, after much procrastination, the Chimu submitted, 
and accepted the overlordship of the Inca. 

Characteristically, Pachacutec made matters as pleasant as 
possible for his vanquished enemy, treating him as hand- 
somely and as generously as he had treated Chuquimancu and 
Cuismancu. Sons of all these coastland kings were sent to 
Cuzco to enjoy the amenities of the imperial Court, to be in- 
structed in the Incaic idea, and, incidentally, to be hostages 
for their fathers^ continued good behavior — ^but this aspect of 
the matter, we may suppose, was politely disguised."*^ 

I have made it clear, I hope, that the Inca Pachacutec was 
not merely a great soldier; he was more than that, for he was 
a soldier so great that he could recognize military ability in 
others and, without experiencing the ignoble emotion of jeal- 
ousy, could employ their skill in order to accomplish his pur- 
poses. In his reign, therefore, partly as a result of his own 
warlike activities, but still more as a result of those of his 
brother, his son, and his other generals, he increased his em- 
pire from about 155,000 square miles to about 260,000, rough- 
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ly equivalent to New England, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, and the two Carolinas, or, in Euro- 
pean terms, to Italy, Switzerland, Luxembourg, Belgium, and 
Holland added together. In this vast area all kinds of en- 
vironment known to western South America were present, and 
also native peoples ranging from the low-cultured folk of 
Chucurpu to the highly civilized subjects of the Chimu. 

These facts are, however, far from constituting the sole 
claim of Pachacutec to be considered a genius of the highest 
order. In addition to everything else, he succeeded in attain- 
ing to intellectual distinction in various directions. For one 
thing he re-organized the yachahuasi or schools which had 
been founded by Inca Roca, his great-grandfather, providing 
them with fine new buildings and with an enlarged staff of 
instructors drawn from the profession of the amautas, or 
sages. Henceforward not only the youths of the Inca caste 
but also the sons of mediatized lords and kings were given 
a thorough training in Quechua, in the sciences and arts of the 
Incas, and in such political, military, economic, and cultural 
matters as it was deemed proper to teach them. 

Some notion of the intellectual stature of the man can be 
gained by reading a selection of his sententious sayings, pre- 
served for us by Father Bias Valera, S. J., and transmitted to 
us through the pages of the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega: 

When subjects, captains and Curacas cordially obey the King, 
then the kingdom enjoys perfect peace and quiet. 

Envy is a worm that gnaws and consumes the entrails of the 
envious. 

He that envies another, injures himself. 

He that kills another without authority or just cause condemns 
himself to death. 

It is very just that he who is a thief should be put to death. 
(This is reminiscent of Early Chimu law; see p. 62.) 

Adulterers, who destroy the peace and happiness of others, ought 
to be declared thieves, and condemned to death without mercy. 

The noble and generous man is known by the patience he shows 
in adversity. 

Judges who secretly receive gifts from suitors ought to be looked 
upon as thieves, and punished with death as such. 
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The physician herbalist who is ignorant of the virtues of herbs, 
or who, knowing the uses of some, has not attained to a knowl- 
edge of all, understands little or nothing. He ought to work until 
he knows all, as well the useful as the injurious plants, in order to 
deserve the name to which he pretends. 

He who attempts to count the stars, not even knowing how to 
count the marks and knots of the quipus, ought to be held in 
derision. 

Drunkenness, anger and madness go together; but the first two 
are voluntary and to be removed, whereas the last is perpetual.^^ 

There was a great king indeed; a great king, a great social 
philosopher, and a great gentleman. 


* * 

The most remarkable intellectual achievement of the Inca 
Pachacutec lay in the field of religion, but to that I shall 
return in a later chapter. 

The Coya of the Inca Pachacutec was Mama Anahuarque 
or Anahuarqui. According to Garcilaso she was the monarch’s 
sister; but Cobo, Cabello de Balboa, and Sarmiento de Gam- 
boa all state that she came from the village of Choco, not far 
from Cuzco.'*^ At all events he was fortunate in having by 
the Coya a number of sons, of whom the most famous was the 
heir. Prince Tupac Yupanqui, a man capable through natural 
ability and through training of carrying on his great task. 
Nevertheless, as in the case of that other puissant King, Louis 
XIV, an atmosphere of vague foreboding hovered around 
Pachacutec in his last days. The most stirring account of his 
death comes from the pen of Sarmiento, that arch-enemy of 
the Inca family. It runs thus: 

He [Pachacutec] . . . sent for the Incas orejones [nobles] of 
Cuzco, his relations, and for Tupac Inca his son to whom he spoke, 
with a few words, in this manner: “Son! you now see how many 
great nations I leave to you, and you know what labour they have 
cost me. Mind that you be the man to keep and augment them. 
No one must raise his two eyes against you and live, even if he be 
your own brother. I leave you these our relations that they may be 
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your councillors. Care for them and they shall serve you. When I 
am dead, take care of my body, and put it in my houses at Patal- 
lacta. Have my golden image [set up] in the House of the Sun, and 
make my subjects, in all the provinces, offer up solemn sacrifice, 
after which keep the feast of purucaya, that I may go to rest with 
my father the Sun.”^^ 

Thereupon, in a low, sad voice, he sang some verses the 
gist of which is this: 

I was born as a flower of the field ; 

As a flower I was cherished in my youth. 

I came to my full age; I grew old. 

Now I am withered, and I die. 

Although the empire was subsequently larger than it was 
when Pachacutec died, it was never more truly great with in- 
ward greatness. It was the perfect application of the mon- 
arches character and capabilities to his tasks and opportuni- 
ties that made it so. 

The Inca Tupac Yupanqui, circa 1448-1482, was, as it were, 
a resounding echo of his father^s voice. As his father had been, 
so was he uneasy about the eastern frontiers of his realm at 
the latitude of Cuzco. In provinces known by divers names 
and peopled by savage folk of the Musu (Moxos or Mojos), 
Anti, Chuncho and other wild tribes who inhabit the country 
beyond the already well Inca-ized portions of the Urupampa 
and Paucartampu Valleys, Inca Tupac Yupanqui made his 
first campaigns. These regions, veined by deep canyons sono- 
rous with the onrush of hasting waters, choked by an all but 
impenetrable jungle, and stifled by dense, warm airs, were 
profoundly unsuited to the mountain folk; but, because the 
dwellers therein constantly menaced the peace and solidarity 
of the empire, the Inca determined to win at least a measure 
of authority over them. He did so in a series of campaigns, 
albeit one suspects that his overlordship was more a matter 
of theory than a political actuality. Nevertheless, he was able, 
after two years^ preparations, to build a fleet of canoes sufl&- 
ciently numerous to carry ten thousand troops down the 
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Amaru Mayu (literally Serpent River, i. e., the Madre de Dios 
River) and even onwards down the upper part of the Beni 
River into which the Amaru Mayu flows. The fleet of canoes 
must have been rather impressive, consisting as it did of be- 
tween two hundred and three hundred canoes each of which 
contained, amidships, a platform upon which were placed the 
supplies of the army. As the expedition went along the Chun- 
chos and other savages through whose country it passed swam 
out into the stream to attack the invaders, so that it was only 
after much sharp fighting that the Incas finally forced their 
woodland foes to submit; to submit, that is, to the extent of 
sending annual tribute to Cuzco in the form of macaws, mon- 
keys, honey, wax, and other products of their country, which 
tribute continued to be sent until after the Spanish conquest 
of Peru. As a matter of fact, however, these sylvan peoples, 
and notably the redoubtable Musus, became allies, rather than 
vassals, of the Inca, albeit they embraced the religion, laws, 
and customs of the Cuzco dynasty. Thus, though only in a 
limited sense, the upper portions of the Beni River drainage 
became a part of the empire. In like manner, but with even 
less success, Tupac Yupanqui sought to extend his power over 
the fierce Chiriguanos who dwelt — and still dwell — in the wide 
regions east of the province of Tucuman.^® 

After these preliminary campaigns the Inca Tupac Yupan- 
qui devoted himself during some years to the internal admin- 
istration of the enormous empire. When at length he was 
ready to do so, he, acting upon information that had been 
given to the Inca Viracocha by the envoys from Tuema, pro- 
ceeded to Chile with two armies of 10,000 men each. He him- 
self was general-in-chief, and he was aided in the command 
by various close relatives of his. In a long series of campaigns 
he conquered all of Chile down to the River Maule. His ene- 
mies in this war were the admirable and freedom-loving Arau- 
canos whom, more than a century later, the great poet Don 
Alonso de Ercilla y Zuniga so justly honored in his epic. La 
Araucana. In temperament they were like the best of our own 
Plains Indians, and they were in a similar stage of culture, 
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midway between the savage folk of the eastern forests and the 
disciplined sedentary and agricultural peoples within the em- 
pire. The Araucanos had an orderly mode of government and 
a semi-nomadic way of living, with the result that they had 
such political strength and physical robustness that neither 
the Incas nor, later, the Spaniards ever succeeded in crush- 
ing their spirited resistance. The most that their invaders 
could do was to push them southwards and ever southwards. 
In the northern parts of the region in question the resistance 
to Incaic overlordship was slight; but as the Inca’s armies 
went towards the south, from valley to valley, both in the 
mountains and on the coast, the difficulties became constantly 
greater, the strife fiercer and fiercer. At length it was decided 
that the River Maule should be the southernmost frontier of 
the empire, and no attempt was ever made by the Incas to 
pass beyond 

After another interval of internal consolidation and of 
courtly relaxation had supervened, the Inca Tupac Yupanqui 
turned his face to the north, as his father had done, and, 
marching with a very large army, went to Casamarca, his 
northernmost mountain province. There he established his 
base for military operations farther north. But before push- 
ing onwards, so the Inca found, he must conquer and re- 
organize certain provinces to the south and east of Casamarca. 
Therefore he began a series of campaigns in the region of 
Huanucu (Huanuco), which lies in the uppermost part of 
the Huallaga River drainage. There the Inca found interest- 
ing vestiges of ancient occupation by a high-cultured people 
who, in all likelihood, were influenced by the builders of the 
Tiahuanaco II empire, and, delighted by the charms of the 
countryside, he there erected some noteworthy buildings, pub- 
lic works, and baths.^^ Thence he proceeded down the Mara- 
non Valley, reaching in due course the province of Huacra- 
chucu, whose people were warlike. They worshipped serpents 
and kept idols representing them in their temples and houses. 
Their distinguishing headdress was a black woollen fillet with 
white tassels on the sides, surmounted by the antler of a 
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deer. Still farther down the Maranon River, and somewhat 
to the east of it, the Inca entered the province of Chachapuya 
(Chachapoyas) whose inhabitants likewise worshipped ser- 
pents but who had the Condor for their chief deity. In all 
these provinces the Inca met with stout but vain resistance; 
but the province of Muyupampa (Moyobamba), to the east 
of Chachapuya in a valley tributary to the Huallaga, submit- 
ted without difficulty to Inca domination. It was here that, 
long ago, the Chanca refugees under Hanco-Huallu had found 
an asylum. In like manner, the province of Cascayunca, in the 
Maranon Valley, north of Casamarca, yielded peacefully to 
the Inca^s demand for their homage.^® 

Having thus broadened out the empire on the east by the 
addition of a strip of territory somewhat larger than New 
England and containing many peoples capable of being made 
into excellent subjects, the Inca Tupac Yupanqui, in succeed- 
ing campaigns, vanquished the folk of the mountain provinces 
of Huancapampa (Huancabamba) and Ayahuaca (Ayavaca), 
the former of which lies in a valley tributary to the Maranon 
and the latter in the uppermost part of the Chira Valley.*® 

The regions added to the empire as a result of these early 
campaigns were varied in their geographical aspects; for the 
eastern portion of the area in question was tropical — ^though 
not enough so to prevent intensive occupation by the Incas — 
and the western portion was mountainous, albeit less elevated 
than the highland regions to north and south. 

In this manner the Inca Tupac Yupanqui extended his em- 
pire to the frontier of what is now Ecuador and of what was 
then the kingdom of Quitu. A general notion of the pre-Incaic 
history of that kingdom has been given in Chapter IV. At 
the time of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui ‘The noteworthy and 
very flourishing Province of Quito, rival in fertility and abun- 
dance and number of inhabitants of all the provinces of this 
New World,^’'^® was ruled by a native dynasty whose realm 
was perceptibly larger than Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island taken together. In each of the natural regions 
formed in this realm by transverse ranges of mountains be- 
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tween the Cordilleras there dwelt tribes of fairly high cultural 
attainments, each with its own chiefs and ruling class. In a 
word, it was a state similar to that of the Incas in the time of 
Inca Roca. 

The southernmost tribe of the region in question, and conse- 
quently the first to be brought into contact with the Incas as 
they advanced from the south, was that of the Canaris. Even 
among the generally warlike inhabitants of the north Andean 
highlands they were famous for their skill and ferocity in 
fighting. To overcome them was a difficult task, but once they 
were fairly conquered they became loyal vassals of the Incas 
and remained so until the Spanish conquest. To do the Ca- 
naris special honor, and also to strengthen his hold upon their 
country and to cause his renown to spread throughout those 
regions, the Inca Tupac Yupanqiii caused to be built remark- 
able roads provided with inns, storehouses, post-runners; and, 
for his own convenience, the Inca erected sumptuous palaces, 
as well as strong fortresses and imposing Sun-Temples. In the 
words of Garcilaso, ^Tupac Inca Yupanqui, and afterwards his 
son Huayna Capac, greatly favoured these provinces of the 
Canaris, and that called Tumipampa, erecting palaces and 
other edifices, the walls of which were adorned with herbs, 
plants, and animals, imitated from nature in gold and silver. 
They built a famous temple of the Sun, also covered with 
plates of gold and silver. For these Indians exerted themselves 
to beautify the dwellings of their kings, and so they expended 
all their treasure on the temples and palaces. Cieza de 
Leon and Garcilaso are responsible for a belief that prevails 
in many quarters to the effect that the stones wherewith 
Tumipampa (Tomebamba) was constructed were dragged 
thither all the way from Cuzco. True, Cieza does not make a 
flat statement to this effect; he merely says, “Some of the 
Indians pretend that most of the stones^^ were brought from 
Cuzco. But Garcilaso, first citing Cieza, says that it was so, 
and that the Inca sought in this way specially to honor the 
city of Tumipampa and its region.®^ Furthermore, in order to 
display his trust in the Canaris after their submission to him, 
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the Inca Tupac Yupanqui created an imperial body-guard 
composed of the best Canari warriors, whose privilege it was 
to be ever near the sovereign’s person. The Canari guards 
were important in the later campaigns of the Incas in what is 
now Ecuador. 

After an interval of several years of peace, Inca Tupac Yu- 
panqui assembled a very large army on the northern borders 
of Tumipampa, and from there he pushed his power north- 
wards, passing through the country as far as the confines of 
the kingdom of Quitu proper. Some of the provinces added to 
the empire in this way were underpopulated and poor, as well 
as low-cultured, so that it was a good deal more trouble to 
Inca-ize them than to conquer them. Nevertheless, the fabric 
of Incaic civilization had, of necessity, to be spread over the 
whole land. But it was not deemed worth while to build, in 
these rude regions, Sun-Temples and Houses of the Chosen 
Women. So useless were some of these provinces that the 
Inca, in a humorous mood, exacted from them a tribute of 
lice. One instinctively wonders how this precious donation 
was delivered, and whether it was paid dead or alive.®® 

Still another interval of peace followed upon these cam- 
paigns. The Inca then collected 40,000 men at Tumipampa 
and sent thence the customary conciliatory messages to the 
king of Quitu, his next prospective adversary. Garcilaso’s lan- 
guage is here so vivid that it merits quotation: *^As the land 
was rough and wild, so was its king barbarous and warlike, 
feared by all his neighbours for his great power, and for the 
extent of his lordships. Confident in his strength, he proudly 
replied that he was lord, and that he would acknowledge no 
other, that he wanted no new laws, as he decreed those that 
pleased him to his vassals, nor would he abandon the gods of 
his ancestors, which were good enough for him, being deer and 
great trees, that furnished fuel and meat for the support of 
life. The Inca received the reply, but, while commencing the 
war, he continued his attempts at conciliation in accordance 
with the tradition of his ancestors. The people of Quitu, how- 
ever, showed themselves to be as proud as the Inca was gentle. 
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Hence the war lasted for many months and years, with skir- 
mishes, encounters, and indecisive battles, in which many were 
killed and wounded on both sides/^®* 

This passage gives an insight into the political status of 
Quitu at that time. Clearly the chief of Quitu was locally 
powerful, quite enough so to make matters difficult for the 
Inca, because of the latter’s would-be gentleness. 

An important, indeed, a conclusive, part in the conquest of 
Quitu was taken by the twenty-year-old son of the Inca Tupac 
Yupanqui, the Prince Titu Cusi Hualpa, better known to his- 
tory as Huayna Capac. In spite of his youthfulness, the heir 
was placed in charge of operations in Quitu — ably counselled, 
of course, by older kinsmen of his — so that the Inca himself 
might return to Cuzco to attend to the administration of the 
now enormous empire. The young Prince completed the work 
of bringing the kingdom of Quitu into the empire, and he also 
conquered the provinces north of there as far as the Ancas 
Mayu (Blue River, now called Patia River), the provinces of 
Carchi and Pastu being the two most northerly in the high- 
lands of the empire.®® 

On the coast, likewise, the Inca Tupac Yupanqui waged war 
successfully against the Huancavilcas and other tribes living 
along the shore of the Gulf of Guayaquil; and he further 
strengthened his grasp upon the western part of the modern 
Department of Piura, in which region a number of local chiefs 
became his vassals. 

While the Inca Tupac Yupanqui was on the coast some- 
thing took place that gave rise to one of the most picturesque 
exploits of the Incas. We are told that certain merchants ar- 
rived at Tumbez, where the Inca then was, by sea and from 
the west, sailing upon great rafts with masts and sails. They 
came, so they said, from two islands far out in the ocean, called 
Avachumpi and Ninachumpi. According to the merchants, 
these islands were well peopled and also rich in gold. Made 
curious by these tales, the Inca Tupac Yupanqui determined 
to conquer these isles and to add them to his empire, thereby 
challenging his happy fortune to see whether it be as steadfast 
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by sea as it had always been by land. But the Inca was a trifle 
doubtful about the veracity of his informants, and he took the 
precaution to consult his chief necromancer, named Antarqui, 
skilled in omens and in magic, as to the actuality of the isl- 
ands. Antarqui, after a due amount of professional hocus- 
pocus, reported that the islands were real. Thereupon the 
Inca determined to seek them out. 

A great flotilla of rafts was prepared by his command. Fa- 
ther Cabello describes them thus: . . they were made of 

certain particularly light logs strongly lashed one to another, 
with a platform of interwoven canes above, making a very 
safe and commodious sort of vessel of the kind called Balsas” 
Upon these craft a force of 20,000 men is said to have been 
placed, under the orders of the Inca himself and of his brother 
Tilca Yupanqui. Another army, commanded by Apu (Gen- 
eral) Yupanqui, was left on the mainland. 

The Inca, with his following, navigated until he reached 
two islands which, presumably, he made his own. At any 
rate, we are told that he brought thence some ‘Tndian pris- 
oners, black in colour, much gold and silver, a seat of brass, 
and the hides of animals like horses’^ (according to Father 
Cabello). Captain Sarmiento de Gamboa who, being himself 
a navigator, quite naturally took an interest in this naval ex- 
pedition of the Inca, accepts the story unreservedly and adds 
that the trophies mentioned were preserved in the fortress of 
Cuzco, i. e,, Sacsahuaman, until long after the Spanish con- 
quest. Moreover, he specifically identifies the islands of Nina- 
chumpi (Fire Island) and Hahua-chumpi (Outer Island) with 
the Galapagos archipelago which he, Sarmiento, discovered in 
November, 1567. 

The imperial expedition was absent nine months or a year, 
and the greatest anxiety was felt in the empire for the Inca’s 
safety. In a somewhat ill-considered attempt to allay the 
popular misgivings, Apu Yupanqui caused it to be reported 
that the Inca had returned, and great rejoicings were held in 
his camp to give color to the report. They cost the General his 
life; for, when the Inca really did return, it was represented 
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to him that Apu Yupanqui had in truth been celebrating his 
sovereign’s untimely disappearance, and that he had been do- 
ing so with treasonable intent.'^® 

It now becomes necessary to speak briefly of the private 
life and domestic arrangements of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui. 
All leading Chroniclers agree that he took for his Coya his own 
sister, Mama Ocllo.®^ He had by her six sons, of whom the 
most famous was Prince Titu Cusi Hualpa, better known in 
history as Huayna Capac. As I have indicated from time to 
time on earlier pages, former Incas may have made incestuous 
marriages ; but this is the first of the kind that has never been 
called in question by any writer of note. In this indubitably 
incestuous marriage, therefore, we see the full florescence of 
Inca pride, pride which had been steadily growing in the dy- 
nasty throughout the period of its rise from humble beginnings 
to vast imperial power. 

Another manifestation of that pride ought here to be men- 
tioned at least briefly. That was the construction, by this Inca, 
of the southern walls of the fortress of Sacsahuaman. The 
Chroniclers, in speaking of the matter, usually say that the 
Inca erected ''the fortress of Cuzco,”®® but they fail to dif- 
ferentiate, as they should do, between the northern walls — 
which are megalithic in style, and far older than the Incas — 
and the southern walls, which overlook the city and are in the 
late Incaic style, having well-cut stones laid in regular courses. 
These walls probably do date from the reign of Pachacutec or 
from that of Tupac Yupanqui, for they are not dissimilar to 
the buildings erected by these rulers at Machu Picchu, at 
Pisac, and in various parts of Ecuador. To the architectural 
aspects of this matter I shall return in Chapter XII. 

After causing the construction of the southern walls of the 
fortress, the Inca Tupac Yupanqui withdrew with the Coya 
and a few favored members of his court to Chinchero, on the 
plain of Chita, where, by his command, a palace was erected 
for his lodgement in the midst of gardens. A portion of it, per- 
haps the wall of one of the garden terraces, still stands, facing 
a charming vale with a flat and fertile bottom. There the Em- 
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peror passed his last years. His health was so poor that he 
wished neither to receive visitors nor to be harried by the care 
of ruler ship. It is a strange thing that, in their last years, both 
he and his successor were ill of grave infirmities, a point which 
is commended to the attention of medical readers as one 
worthy of study.^’® Gradually the Inca grew more and more ill 
until, feeling that death was nigh, he sent to Cuzco for his 
nearest kin and greatest nobles. When they were come into his 
presence, he addressed them, saying that his Father the Sun 
was calling him to rest and that he now solemnly appointed 
as his successor the Prince Titu Cusi Hualpa, his son by the 
Coya Mama Ocllo, his sister and wife. To this the nobles cor- 
dially agreed.®® Soon thereafter the Inca expired. 

In accordance with his father^s wish. Prince Titu Cusi 
Hualpa assumed the suntur paucar and ruled as Inca Huayna 
Capac from 1482 to 1529. He did not do so without some dif- 
ficulty, for a half-brother of his, Capac Huari, son of the Inca 
Tupac Yupanqui by his concubine, Curi Ocllo, pretended — on 
no just grounds whatsoever — to the imperial office, in which he 
was aided and abetted by his mother who, subsequently, was 
put to death as a witch and a traitress. Although the pretender 
had a considerable following, the majority of the nobles and 
of the people stood by the will of Tupac Yupanqui, acclaiming 
the chosen heir as their sovereign, in accordance with the old 
Emperor’s command. The new ruler was very young at the 
time — hence the honorific name by which he is usually known, 
which means The Young Chief Rich in Virtues — but from the 
outset his was a personal rule, with the occasional, yet very 
influential, counsel of close kinsmen of the Inca who were 
often associated with him in the administration of the gigantic 
empire.®^ 

The early years of his reign were spent by the Inca Huayna 
Capac in prolonged journeys of inspection all over his realm. 
In the quaint wording of Acosta, ‘‘Hee was very wise, planting 
good orders thorowout his whole realme, hee was a bold and 
resolute man, valiant and very happy in warre.”®^ One day, 
when he was in the southern part of the empire, word was 
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brought to him that there was grave unrest in several parts of 
the kingdom of Quitu. Therefore, after a brief pause at Cuzco 
in order to take the necessary administrative and military 
measures, he led a force of 200,000 men northwards into the 
most recently acquired part of the empire. The bare state- 
ment of this number is a trifle incredible, but Cieza’s wording 
of the matter carries conviction. He puts it thus : 

The king called a general assembly of his forces throughout all 
the provinces of his government, and such numbers came from all 
parts that they covered the plains. After there had been festivities 
and drinking-bouts, and the affairs of Cuzco had been regulated, the 
Inca Huayna Capac set out with yscay-pacha-huaranca-runa-cuna, 
which means 200,000 men of war; besides the yana-conas (servi- 
tors) and women, of whose number no account was taken. The Inca 
took with him two thousand women, and left in Cuzco more than 
four thousand.®- 

The reign of Huayna Capac is sometimes regarded as the 
apogee of Inca greatness. But to me it represents the begin- 
ning of a decline whose trajectory we cannot trace because it 
was cut short by the advent of the Spaniards; or, rather, be- 
cause it was led to instant catastrophe thereby. The funda- 
mental evil in the case seems to me to have been this: Per- 
sonal rule and supervision by the Inca — such as had been the 
chief source of imperial strength in the earlier reigns — was 
impossible in a realm so vast as the Inca empire was now 
become. Moreover, the distances were so great and the com- 
plexities of the country and of the people so various and in- 
tricate that, given the means of communication then in use, 
the Inca could not thoroughly know and control the problems 
active in all his provinces, could not do so even with the most 
rational governmental machine that man has ever built up. 
The situation with which the Inca was vainly contending pre- 
sents a curious analogy to that in which, during the colonial 
period, the kings of Castile found themselves with regard to 
their vast and remote American possessions. 

The reign of Huayna Capac was, therefore, full of gloom and 
evil portents. Unrest seems to have been general in various 
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parts of the empire, particularly in the northern provinces. 
Expeditions against peoples along the borders of the realm 
were sometimes driven back with heavy losses. Nevertheless, 
various small additions to the empire were made, notably 
along what is now the Ecuadorian coast. In this Inca's time 
the empire reached its greatest geographical extent. It con- 
tained some 380,000 square miles, an area approximately equal 
to all of the Atlantic seaboard states added together and, con- 
sequently, somewhat larger than Italy, Switzerland, Luxem- 
bourg, Holland, Belgium and France added together. It was 
a majestic political edifice, but an edifice that was already giv- 
ing alarming signs of cracking apart of its own weight. 

The marriages and concubinages of the Inca Huayna Capac 
were the source of much confusion and strife in after days. 
His first legitimate wife was a somewhat elderly sister of his 
whose name is variously given by the Chroniclers. As she bore 
no children she was supplanted — or perhaps one should say 
supplemented — by a younger sister. Mama Rahua Ocllo, who 
bore the legitimate heir, Tupac (or Inti) Cusi Hualpa, better 
known as Huascar.®® Still another bedmate of the Inca Huayna 
Capac was the mother of the cherished bastard, Atahualpa, 
who was destined to lead such a stormy life and to meet such 
a lamentable end. The identity of this lady is rather a prob- 
lem. Sarmiento says that she was Tocto Coca, of the lineage 
of Pachacutec and therefore a cousin of Huayna Capac.^^ 
Cieza affirms that she was ‘^a woman of Quilaco, (in Chile) 
named Tupac Palla"®® which means Princess Tupac. He adds 
that Atahualpa was older than Huascar and that both were 
born in Cuzco. Much more authoritative, and certainly far 
more picturesque, is Garcilaso's version, which relates that the 
mother of Atahualpa was the eldest daughter of the deposed 
king of Quitu.®^ She was captured by Huayna Capac during 
one of his earliest northern campaigns and was taken by him 
to Cuzco where she was shut up in the convent of the Chosen 
Women — which, of course, was simply his harem — and there, 
in due course, she bore the Inca his beloved bastard son, Ata- 
hualpa. This Princess is styled Paccha Duchicela by the eigh- 
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teenth-century Jesuit historian Father Velasco. Except for the 
Incas’ conquest of Quitu, she would have been Queen of that 
kingdom. In wedding her, or at any rate in mating with her, 
Huayna Capac provided himself with a wife who could give 
him a son who should be the logical heir to the Kingdom of 
Quitu. I am inclined to think that this story is true in the 
main, notwithstanding the fact that nowadays Father Velasco 
is largely discredited among historians, as explained on pages 
146-155. It is certain that the affiliations of the Inca Huayna 
Capac, at any rate in his later years, were all with the north- 
ern third of his empire. Besides conquering the coast of Ecua- 
dor, he strengthened his power in the northernmost part of 
the Peruvian seaboard, that is the Pacasmayu and the Tumpiz 
(Tumbez) Valleys and all the valleys between them, including 
the Chira and Piura Valleys.®^ He never went back to Cuzco, 
apparently, after leading his vast army thither. Leaving the 
administration of affairs at the capital in the hands of trusted 
kinsmen, part of whose duty it was to prepare Huascar for 
rulership, he himself went northwards, taking Atahualpa with 
him, whose mother was already dead.®® During the remainder 
of his reign Huayna Capac resided chiefly at Tumipampa, 
where he caused sumptuous palaces to be built, and at Quitu. 
In his very last years, when sick in body and perhaps in mind, 
the Inca Huayna Capac sought to separate the Kingdom of 
Quitu from the rest of the empire and to erect it into a distinct 
state to be ruled by Atahualpa by right of his maternal an- 
cestors. To this proposition Huayna Capac obtained the con- 
sent of the injured party, Huascar, who made a special journey 
from Cuzco to Quitu in order to hear and accede to his fa- 
ther’s request. Then, taking leave of the Inca, Huascar re- 
turned to Cuzco, to continue his preparations for becoming 
emperor of the southern four-fifths of the empire.®® After all, 
the sacrifice that was asked of him, and to which he gave his 
assent, was no great hardship ; indeed, some rulers would have 
esteemed it a blessing. 

These events took place in 1523 or 1524. A few years there- 
after, while the Inca was at Tumipampa, and in very poor 
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health with which, one suspects, that prodigious harem of his 
had something to do, the tidings were brought to him that a 
strange, white folk, travelling in outlandish craft of great size, 
had been seen off the coast. Three years later, after an interval 
of profound peace throughout the empire, the Inca Huayna 
Capac, filled now with forebodings of evil soon to befall his 
House, died at Quitu, leaving his empire divided, in accord- 
ance with his wish, between Huascar and Atahualpa. The 
embalmed body of the dead emperor was taken to Cuzco for 
burial, but his heart was laid away with due pomp in that city 
of Quitu which he loved so well. It almost seems as though 
that far separation of his remnants were symbolical of the dis- 
integration which was shortly to come upon his realm. 

Before ending this chapter let me speak briefly of the his- 
tory of art under the Incas. On pages 198 and 234 I referred 
to the art of the earliest times in the Incaic period and now, 
in a manner frankly ^Tabloid, I shall merely indicate what 
seems to me to have been the trend of art in the middle and 
the later reigns. 

At its purest and best Incaic art is typified by the stately 
and graceful aryballus embellished with paintings in rich and 
usually somewhat sombre colors arranged with extraordinary 
balance and precision in geometric patterns. The only part of 
the decoration of the purest type of aryballus which has any 
reference to life-forms is a small nubbin with a roughly indi- 
cated animal-head (usually feline) at the base of the neck. 
This nubbin and the two handles at the widest part of the pot 
served to hold the carrying-rope in place when the aryballus 
was carried upon someone^s back, the rope being passed 
through the handles and over the nubbin, after which the ends 
of the rope fell over the carrier’s shoulder and were held by his 
hands on his chest. This arrangement brought it about that 
the side of the aryballus which would rest upon the carrier’s 
back was left undecorated, all the ornamentation being con- 
centrated on the other side, that which bore the nubbin. I 
have seen, however, aryballi with decoration on both sides 
which, we may suppose, were not used for carrying liquids in. 
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Two magnificent examples of the simon-pure type of ary- 
ballus appear in Figures 146 and 147. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that the aryballus was the sole form of pot made by 
the potters of the Incaic period. Dr. Bingham, in his recent 
work,"^^ describes and pictures aryballi, pedestal cooking-pots, 
bowls, jars, kettles, ladles, plates, jugs, cups, and other sorts of 
Incaic vessels. Nevertheless, it remains true that the aryballus 
is the most typical of all Incaic ceramic forms and, in its purest 
type, it bears decorations identical with or similar to those 
already mentioned and pictured here. Moreover, as I said 
long ago,"^^ the spread of Incaic power gave rise to a very wide 
distribution of typical Incaic pottery. From northern Ecuador 
down into northwestern Argentina (the Diaguite area) and 
central Chile, and, of course, throughout Peru proper espe- 
cially, we find in archaeological sites a stratum of characteristic 
Incaic pottery, and it is always at the top. 

The point which I wish to make here is this: in the latest 
reigns, say from the death of Pachacutec to that of Huayna 
Capac, Incaic art fell away from the austere, but beautiful, 
geometric ornamentation already mentioned. This was caused 
in part, no doubt, by an increasing flamboyancy in matters of 
taste, and in part to the influence of the realistic or other tra- 
dition prevailing in the art of the numerous peoples who were 
brought into the empire. However charming some of these 
late designs on Incaic pottery may be — and some of them were 
very attractive as Figures 148, 149, and 150 show — it is well to 
bear in mind that, at any rate so far as pure Incaicism in art 
is concerned, designs containing elements derived from life- 
forms are decadent, exactly as was the empire whose contrast- 
ing peoples produced them."^^ 

Into the welter of wars and tumults that began with the 
fratricidal strife between Huascar, the legitimate heir, and 
Atahualpa, the bastard but favorite son of Huayna Capac, 
that continued with the Spanish invasion, and terminated only 
after many years of internecine struggles between various 
Spanish factions, I do not mean to enter here. It is enough to 
say that the Empire of the Incas collapsed in a cloud of golden 
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dust through which flitted away the dismayed ghosts of Incaic 
aspirations, pursued remorselessly by the steel-clad myrmidons 
of an Emperor even mightier than Huayna Capac. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE ECONOMIC, GOVERNMENTAL, AND SOCIAL 
ASPECTS OF INCAIC CIVILIZATION 

In earlier chapters an account has been given of the pre- 
Spanish civilizations which ran their course in Peru and in ad- 
jacent territories. Incidentally references have been made to 
the social and governmental institutions which were in force 
during the several periods; but, in the present chapter, I aim 
to describe with more particularity the economic, governmental 
and social institutions prevalent in Incaic times. In so doing 
I shall dwell but briefly upon pre-Incaic institutions, believing 
that enough has already been said about them to reveal their 
salient characteristics. 

The Chroniclers — from whom all of our information is de- 
rived — are in far more complete agreement regarding these 
aspects of the Incaic civilization than they are on the historical 
aspects thereof. They are even in substantial agreement re- 
garding the conditions social and political prevailing in Peru 
in the period immediately prior to the rise of the Incas. In 
general terms, the situation which they portray is as follows: 

There was a complete lack of centralized government on a 
large scale, the entire Andean area — both highlands and coast- 
lands — ^being filled with innumerable states of more or less lo- 
calized purview. There was, to be sure, a considerable diver- 
gency among these states, both as regards the extent of their 
territory and as regards the intricacy of their organization. 
The simplest and smallest of them consisted merely of a few 
households which combined to form an ayllu or tribe under 
the leadership, in times of war or danger, of a temporary 
sinchi or chief elected by the men of the tribe. Somewhat more 
advanced were those states in which there were several ayllu- 
cuna joined together under the rule of a permanent chief, 
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styled curaca, whose authority was transmitted by inheritance. 
The territory of the sinchi-mled ayllu consisted of a hamlet 
of roughly built houses having near it a pucard or fortified 
hill-top, and round it fields for farming and herding. These 
fields were held in common and were periodically distributed 
among the heads of families. The curaca-rnled states were 
similar to those ruled by sinchis save that the office of ruler 
was permanent and hereditary, that the territory was larger 
and contained several villages, and that the civic strength was 
no doubt greater. States of both these classes were constantly 
in a condition of war, for, in spite of the communal possession 
of land, there was among them an intense desire to possess 
good fields for agriculture and for flock-raising. The weapons 
used by the mountain-folk in their wars — and most of the 
states in these two categories were in the mountains — were 
slings, clubs with star-shaped heads of stone or possibly of 
copper, and lances. 

As it may be said that the curaca-ruled state was an out- 
growth from the sinchi-ruled state, so may it be said that from 
the curaca-ruled state grew a third class of state, which may 
be called the compound state. It was a union of several curaca- 
doms whose combined territories might well include a sizable 
area with several large and populous valleys, whose social sys- 
tem might closely resemble that of feudal Europe, or whose 
curacas might simply be allies of one another rather than vas- 
sals to the most powerful among them. Examples of com- 
pound states are the CoUa confederacy, in the Titicaca basin ; 
the Chanca confederacy, in Andahuayllas ; and the Chincha 
confederacy on the coast. The two first-mentioned were of the 
allied character; the third of the feudal, the lord of Chincha 
being clearly the liege of his less powerful neighbors. 

Finally, from the third category — the compound state — 
there grew the great feudal kingdoms of the coast, the impos- 
ing and intricately organized states ruled by Chuquimancu, 
Cuismancu, and the great Chimu. In the highlands a similar 
feudal state is seen in the kingdom of Quitu. 

The general cultural status of these four classes of states 
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formed an exquisitely logical parallel with their social char- 
acteristics, the first two being in a neo-archaic stage of culture 
(having in most cases relapsed from a higher plane formerly 
occupied in Tiahuanaco II times) ; the third and fourth classes 
being decidedly more advanced in general attainments and in 
social intricacy.^ 

A word must be said concerning the chronological aspect of 
these four categories of states. Although examples of all of 
them were in existence in late pre-Incaic and early Incaic 
times, some of them were exceedingly old and were possessed 
of a civilization which has been studied in earlier chapters. 
In general it may be said that the break-down of the Tiahua- 
naco II empire called into being in the highlands numerous 
states of the first and second categories, out of which, in some 
cases, grew states of the third and fourth categories. The 
fourth-category states on the coast, on the other hand, were 
much more ancient, having been built up by similar processes, 
but at a much earlier period. It can scarcely be doubted that, 
during the period in which the coast was receiving its first set- 
tlers, there were states of the first, second, and third classes all 
along the seaboard, states which, at about the beginning of 
our Era, gave rise to states of the fourth category.^ 

All students of the subject recognize to-day that the ayllu 
or tribe is the fundamental social group common to all Andean 
societies, great and small, ancient and modern. Enough is 
known to-day to banish forever the old idea, fostered chiefly 
by the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, that all order, well-being, 
and social stability in the Andean area was due to the Incas. 
We now know that the foundations of their polity were laid 
long before they rose to power; we also know that, at any rate 
for a few generations, they were only a highland ayllu ruled 
by a sinchi, exactly as were scores of other ayllus throughout 
the mountains. The very name of the earliest head of the 
Inca tribe to possess historicity is significant — Sinchi Roca, or 
Roca, temporary war-chief. 

The march of the Incas on Cuzco from Tampu Toco is so 
much shrouded in myth and mystery as to be almost a fabu- 
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lous event. It is at any rate certain that the Incas were in- 
truders in the Valley of Cuzco and that they early imposed 
their rule upon the people whom they found there, doing so by 
force of arms aided by guile which overcame the resistance of 
the six ayllus already in residence in the Valley.® Their in- 
vasion of, and the establishment of their mastery over these 
tribes was their first step on the road from being a simple 
ayllu to being an imperial caste. 

Enough has been said to show that the materials wherewith 
the Incas constructed their social polity were in existence long 
before their day. The ayllu was not only the fundamental 
social group, but also the oldest; in addition to it there were 
the inchoate institutions of the states belonging to the second 
and third categories mentioned above ; and, finally, there were 
the full-fledged feudal states on the coast. All of these ele- 
ments came to be woven into the fabric of the Inca empire as 
it grew; the elements themselves, therefore, were pre-Incaic; 
it was only the uses to which they were put and the final form 
that they were given which were purely Incaic. 

It is my purpose to present here a brief account of the so- 
cial and political aspects of the Incaic state as it was in the 
time of Pachacutec and afterwards, with occasional references 
to the growth of the institutions and practices which will be 
mentioned as the account proceeds. 

For us of to-day, who are the heirs of and the participants 
in a civilization which, for some thousands of years, has had 
coinage and has, therefore, come to regard ^Value'^ and “money” 
almost as synonymous terms, it is extremely difficult to visu- 
alize a society in which the concept of “value” existed but in 
which the concept of “money” did not exist. To us a state in 
which gold and silver did not represent “value” because they 
could readily be converted into “money” is almost inconceiv- 
able; only by a violent prodding of the imagination can we 
make ourselves understand that gold and silver possessed 
“value” among the ancient Peruvians only because they were 
metals which could readily be made into beautiful objects fit 
for the use and adornment of the rulers of the land, but not at 
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all fit to be used as a symbol of “value/' Yet, to the student of 
ancient Andean institutions, it seems reasonable enough that 
the concept of “money" should be lacking even whilst the con- 
cept of “value" was present and very important. It is true that 
there have been claims, both ancient and modern, that the 
concept of “money" was known to the ancient Andeans and 
that their “coinage" consisted of such material substances as 
pepper, dried fish, copper, cotton, maize, frozen potato, feath- 
ers, salt, coca-leaves, and sea-shells.'^ The folly of looking upon 
such substances as “coinage" or even as a substitute therefor is 
obvious ; they were used in trade, certainly, but merely as mer- 
chandize suitable for exchange against other merchandize. In 
no sense were they “money" ; their “value" arose simply from 
their usefulness as foodstuffs or as raw materials from which 
useful objects could be manufactured. If a man had a super- 
fluity of maize but a supply of cotton insufficient for the needs 
of his household, he merely exchanged a reasonable amount of 
maize for the required quantity of cotton. 

The concept of “money" being quite lacking, where, then, 
did the concept of “value" find tangible representation? A 
study of all that has been said by ancient and by modern 
writers on this intricate subject convinces me that, in the last 
analysis, land was the sole material form that “value" pos- 
sessed in early Peru. Land, whether for farming, for herd- 
raising, for hunting, as a haven for fisher-folk to return to 
from their labors, or for mining, was the fundamental form of 
“value," fundamental because it underlay all resultant and 
secondary forms that “value" might assume. 

One will search in vain, however, for anything even faintly 
resembhng the individual ownership of land as we under- 
stand the term. The ayllu, from the earliest times, was the 
cell of the social organism. If a state consisted of a single 
ayllu, it was simply a unicellular organism. But in every sort 
of state, whether small and simple or large and complex, the 
ayllu owned the land collectively, distributing the usufruct of 
it among the heads of the households in the ayllu. Under the 
Incas the ayllu continued to own its land collectively, but 
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with this difference: all the land was not in the hands of the 
ayllus. Land was divided into three portions: one for the Sun, 
i. e., the state religion; one for the Inca; and one for the ayllus. 
Whether or not these three divisions were equal in size and in 
quality is not perfectly clear. It is certain, however, that the 
portion reserved to the ayllus was always sujSicient to main- 
tain in comfort the people belonging to the district in ques- 
tion. Under the later Incas, at any rate, the theory was that 
all the land in the country belonged by right of eminent do- 
main to the Inca who graciously distributed the usufruct of 
parts of it to the Sun and to the ayllus. In practice, however, 
the distribution of the soil was made as follows : Each married 
couple received a tupu of land of which they enjoyed, not the 
ownership, but the usufruct. A tupu was an area measuring 
about sixty paces by fifty, and it was the unit of measurement 
for land, being held to be sufficient for the maintenance of a 
married couple without children.® Garcilaso goes on to say : 

As soon as he (the newly married Indian) had children another 
tupu was granted for each boy, and half a tupu for each girl. When 
a boy married, the father handed one tupu over to him, which had 
been granted for his sustenance, because when the son left his home 
the father could not retain what had been given for his son’s use. 

The daughters did not take their half tupus when they married, 
because they had not been granted as dowers but as the sources of 
their maintenance; and as land had to be granted to their husbands 
they could not take away these. For no account was taken of mar- 
ried women, only of women who were not provided with husbands 
to maintain them before marriage, or after they became widows. 
The fathers retained the lands granted for the sustenance of their 
daughters if they required them; and if not they reverted to the 
State, for no one was allowed to sell or buy land.® 

Father Cobo gives a very clear account of the manner in 
which the heads of households were put in possession of the 
usufruct of land. The chiefs of the ayllu made an annual dis- 
tribution of land among the heads of families, giving to each 
as much as the size of his family required. The land so given 
was tilled by the recipient with the aid of his neighbors and 
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fellow-members in the ayllu, and proper care was also taken 
of the land held by men who were absent in the army or on 
other rightful business. There was no such thing as private 
property in land as we understand the term for, although the 
Inca, or some great vassal of his, might give some portion of 
his own land to an especially favored individual, it was a life- 
gift only; and, at the death of the original grantee, his sons 
shared the land equally, and on their deaths their sons did like- 
wise with each share, so that the original gift was broken up 
in the course of a few generations. At the same time, the land 
so passed from generation to generation was worked in com- 
munal fashion by the holders collectively, and the products of 
the soil were evenly distributed among themJ 

A question that suggests itself is this: When it became need- 
ful that a household be given additional tupus of land, where 
was the land situate that was allotted to meet the need? An 
important modern German authority, Herr Trimborn, thinks 
that, as the population increased, the people were called upon 
to work harder and harder with the lands they already pos- 
sessed without receiving additional acreage; but there is not 
the slightest ground for such an opinion. It is altogether in- 
conceivable that a dynasty which spared no effort to main- 
tain the material well-being of its subjects should thus delib- 
erately overwork them. Far more reasonable, and far better 
supported by the Chroniclers, is the belief that additional 
tupus were taken, when needed, from the lands of the Inca.® 
The order in which the fields were tilled is variously given 
by the divers Chroniclers. Garcilaso affirms that the order was 
as follows: First the fields of the Sun were cultivated. Second 
those of the poor, by which term were designated not persons 
lacking wealth — for such a thing was impossible to conceive 
of under the Incaic system — ^but the unfortunate, the widows, 
orphans, the aged, the sick, and the absent, all of whom had 
their lands worked for them by fellow ayllu-members under 
the direction of officials called llacta-camayoc, village-officers. 
Third the lands of the heads of households were tilled by them- 
selves, their families, and, if need were, their neighbors. 
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Fourth the lands of the curaca or chief of the district. Fifth 
the lands of the Inca.® This almost superhumanly benevolent 
dispensation is called in question, however, by Cobo and by 
Polo who lead us to suppose that the lands of the Sun and 
those of the Inca were cultivated before those of the ayllu- 
members.^® Even if this was the case it was no great hardship 
upon the people, for a very large part of the produce of the 
Inca's lands eventually found its way back to them, via the 
imperial storehouses, of which more will be said presently. 

Enough has now been said to support my contention that 
land was, among the subjects of the Incas, the fundamental 
tangible representative of the concept of “value." It was the 
basis not only of the social structure but also of the economic 
structure of the Incaic state. 

We must now turn to a consideration of the administrative 
hierarchy whereby the Incaic state and its material wealth 
were governed. As I have already indicated, there were 
throughout the Andean highlands, and also on the coast, a 
great number of states of varying size and importance which, 
as the power of the Incas spread, were brought into the em- 
pire. Because each state thus added to the realm already pos- 
sessed its own social structure, ranging in elaborateness from 
the simple single ayllu up to the great feudal kingdom, the 
Incas found ready to their hands excellent materials where- 
with to strengthen the social fabric of a growing empire. 
Their genius in such matters was great, largely because of a 
strong tendency on their part towards numerical regularity. 
The pre-existent social groupings were irregular, inharmoni- 
ous as to size, and divers as to functions. The Incas took them 
over and reduced them all to suitable places in a symmetrical 
administrative pyramid. 

We may safely suppose that it was the ayllu which first felt 
the influence of the Incas' tendency towards numerical regu- 
larity. At the beginning of their career they themselves were 
no more than an ayllu, and the neighbors among whom they 
thrust themselves in the Cuzco Valley were also ayllu-meni- 
bers, the Incas' ayllu attaining supremacy over the rest. It is 
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altogether likely that the first step taken by the Incas after 
achieving mastery over Cuzco and its district consisted in the 
regularizing of the ayllu which, previously, had been of no 
fixed size and of rather loose internal structure. Under the 
Incas’ rule the old ayllu was arbitrarily converted into the 
pachaca, a social group composed of one hundred households 
with an oflficial at the head of it.^^ 

The Chroniclers differ somewhat as to the grades which 
made up the Incaic administrative pyramid; yet it is fairly 
clear, on the authority of the writers named below, that the 
ranks of the hierarchy were as follows : 

1. Chunca-camayu-cuna — Officials (camayu-cuna) in charge of ten 

(chunca) households. (Garcilaso; H orderly MS.; Sarmiento; 
Cobo; Morua; Falcon; Polo de Ondegardo.) 

2. Pichca-chunca-camayu’cuna — Officials in charge of fifty {pichca- 

chunca) households. (Horderiy MS.; Cobo; Morua; Falcon.) 

3. Pachaca-camayu-cuna — Officials in charge of one hundred (pa- 

chaca) households. Sometimes called also Llacta-camayu^ 
cunay village-officials. (Garcilaso; Horderiy MS.; Sarmiento; 
Falcon; Cobo; Polo.) 

4. Pichca-pachaca~camayu‘cuna — Officials in charge of five hun- 

dred households. (Garcilaso; Sarmiento; Cobo; Falc6n.) 

5. Huaranca-camayxi-cuna — Officials in charge of one thousand 

(huaranca) households. (Garcilaso; Horderiy MS.; Sar- 
miento; Cobo; Polo; Falcon; Santillan.) 

6. Hunu-camayu-cuna — Officials in charge of ten thousand (hunu) 

households. {Horderiy MS. ; Cobo ; Polo ; Falc6n ; Sarmiento ; 
Santillan.) 

7. Tucuiricuc-cuna — They-who-see-all, officials ruling jurisdictions 

containing forty thousand households and called guamdriy 
equivalent to the term “province.” (Garcilaso; Santillan; 
Montesinos; Sarmiento, Ch. Hi; Cabello, Pt. Ill, Ch. xviii.) 

8. Apu-cuna or Hatun apu-cuna — Officials, four in number, each of 

whom was in charge of one of the four quarters (suyu-cuna) 
of the empire. Spanish writers designate them as “viceroys” 
or “governors-general.” They formed a sort of imperial coun- 
cil for the Inca, and resided at Court a good part of the 
time. (Cobo; Polo; Falcon; Sarmiento, Ch. Hi.) 

9. H. I. M.y the Sapa Inca — The pinnacle of the pyramid. 

Obviously, this hierarchy was logical and symmetrical ; that 
it was also efficient becomes apparent when we study it. No 
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small part of its strength arose from the fact that all three of 
the social classes in the State, i. c., the Inca and the imperial 
caste, the nobility, and the people, participated in it. Officials 
of the two lowest ranks were of the people; officials of the 
rank of pachaca-camayu and upwards were styled curaca, 
which term has here the force of “gentleman’^ or ‘‘nobleman’^ 
officials of the two highest ranks were very often, if not in- 
variably, of the blood imperial and depended directly from 
the Inca himself. The tucuiricuc-cuna were appointed either 
by the Inca personally or by the apu-cuna, and in general each 
rank of officials was filled by the appointment of its immediate 
superior in the scale. The chunca-camayu-cuna and the 
pichca-chunca-camayu-cuna were appointed from among the 
heads of households in their respective groups of ten house- 
holds or of five chuncas, and they were little more than over- 
seers or leaders of manual labor.*® 

The manner in which conquered states were woven into the 
fabric of the empire’s administrative system was logical and 
effective. The rank given to a conquered chief depended en- 
tirely upon the size of the state ruled by him. If he were of 
but moderate importance he was made a pachaca-camayu or 
perhaps a huaranca-camayu, and his vassals were given sub- 
altern positions under him. If his state were more populous, 
the conquered chief was made a hunu-camayu. In the case of 
the great kings of the coast it is likely that they were made 
tucuiricuc-cuna}^ In some cases, naturally, the Inca replaced 
the vanquished rulers by men of his own, although in general 
he tended to keep them in their places and to weave them into 
the Incaic system. 

Taking the old ayllu as a point of departure, and transform- 
ing it, by what arbitrary methods one cannot exactly say, into 
a group of one hundred households, the pachaca, the Incas 
built up an extraordinary social structure in which each rank 
of officials was firmly rivetted to those above and below it, 
and in which the current of authority flowed ever downwards 
from the source of all earthly power — the Inca — with no con- 
tact at all between officials of equal rank. 
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Because they were themselves of the people, the chunca- 
camayu~cuna and the pichca-chunca-camayau~cuna came more 
closely into daily personal contact with the mass of the popu- 
lation than did the higher officials. Their duties were three- 
fold: they supervised the labor of the heads of households 
under them, at the same time seeing to it that they had a suf- 
ficiency of food, clothing, seeds, tools, etc.; they maintained 
discipline and administered punishments such as flogging or 
stoning for minor offences, reporting the graver infractions of 
good order to their superior officers ; and they kept a record of 
the vital statistics in their groups, reporting them to the higher 
officials every month.^® 

As the fundamental principle of the Incaic system was this: 
Every man must serve the state in one way or another accord- 
ing to his age and capacity, the whole purpose of the hierarchy 
was that of extracting from the land its maximum yield of 
valuable merchandise. It has been seen in passing that the 
household, not the individual, was the unit of society. Never- 
theless, as a means of producing the greatest amount possible, 
the state took a special sort of cognizance of the individual, 
drawing up a series of categories of persons based upon their 
capacity for work. The series was arranged thus: 

1. Mosoc-caparic — Babe newly born and still in arms. 

2. Saya-huamrac — Child able to stand, about one year old. 

3. Macta-puric — Child between one and six years old. 

4. Ttanta-raquizic — Bread-receiver, a child six to eight years old. 

5. Pucllac-huamrac — Boy playing about, eight to sixteen years old. 

6. CiLca-pallac — Coca-picker, doing light manual labor, sixteen to 

twenty years old. 

7. Ima-huayna — Almost a youth, aiding his elders in their tasks, 

twenty to twenty-five years old. 

8. Puric — The able-bodied man, head of a household and payer of 

tribute, from twenty-five to fifty years old. 

9. Chaupi-rucu — Half old, doing light work, fifty to sixty. 

10. Punicc-rucu — Old man sleeping, sixty and upwards.^® 

As here described the official hierarchy implies the existence 
of an arithmetical rigidity in the grouping of the puric-house- 
holds of which society was composed. Professor Baudin has 
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called attention to this point, saying that, if at some given 
moment the grouping were mathematically accurate, it would 
not long remain so.^"^ There are several possible ways of ex- 
plaining how this situation was met; but, unfortunately, all 
of them are guess-work, because the Chroniclers are silent on 
the subject. German students of the matter, notably Cunow 
and Trimborn, have assumed that the original pachaca of one 
hundred households came in course of time to contain very 
many more households than that, the term pachaca becoming 
meaningless save as a label for a social group of this rank.^® 
Another explanation — and one which, I think, is more valid 
— is that the proportions of the pachaca and of the other 
groups were maintained as closely as possible to their theo- 
retical numbers, this being done sometimes by an arbitrary 
re-allocation of households, sometimes by a deliberate crea- 
tion of new groups, sometimes by other artificial adjustments. 
Obviously, it would be far easier to keep the smaller groups, 
the chunca, the pichca-chunca, and the pachaca at their theo- 
retical proportions than it would be to maintain the larger 
groups at the proper size. 

Direct supervision of these matters was in the hands of cer- 
tain extra-hierarchical ofl&cials, usually of the blood imperial, 
who periodically and incognito penetrated every corner of the 
land, being the direct personal representatives of the Inca and 
performing for him the duties of inspection — and at times of 
espionage — which the early Incas had been able to perform in 
person.^® Father Cabello de Balboa calls these officials michicj 
which term he translates as “guardian,” adding that they 
were spies and informers. But Garcilaso says that the term 
michec had the meaning of “shepherd,”*® which is less baleful 
than the other. As a matter of fact, these inspectors consti- 
tuted a very important check upon the hierarchy, their activi- 
ties being in general benevolent, although, no doubt, they 
could on occasion be very terrible. The Inca himself would be 
so upon discovering any abuse of the powers reposing in the 
various grades of functionaries. 

That such a check should be necessary becomes apparent 
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when we consider not only the immense extent of the empire, 
but the large population which it must have had. The puric 
household has been variously estimated to contain from five 
to ten individuals.^^ From this it follows that the chunca con- 
tained from 50 to 100 people, the pachaca or Incaized ayllu 
from 500 to 1,000, the huaranca from 5,000 to 10,000, the hunu 
from 50,000 to 100,000, and the guamdn or province ruled by 
a tucuiricuc consisting of four hunu-cuna from 200,000 to 400,- 
000. In an attempt to arrive at some notion of the total popu- 
lation of the realm at the time of its greatest extension we are 
hampered by a lack of knowledge as to how many guamdn- 
cuna were contained in each of the four suyu-cuna or quarters 
ruled by the four viceroys or apu-cuna. A careful study of the 
map of the empire published by Sir Clements R. Markham 
(Hakluyt Society) and of that issued by Dr. Horacio H. Ur- 
teaga under the auspices of Don Rafael Larco-Herrera (Lima, 
1927) convinces me that each suyu must have contained at 
least twenty guamdn-cuna. This figure gives to each suyu a 
population of between 4,000,000 and 8,000,000 and to the Em- 
pire of Ttahua-ntin-suyu a population of between 16,000,000 
and 32,000,000. Assuming, for caution’s sake, that it was much 
closer to the lower of these two figures than to the higher, we 
find that the population of the empire was approximately 
twice as great as that of the same territory to-day. 

This brings me to a somewhat difficult question, namely that 
of the number and character of the social classes in the em- 
pire. Above, on page 293, I stated that there were three such 
classes: the Inca and the imperial caste, the nobility, and the 
people. I wish now to justify this assertion, doing so because 
Professor Baudin has classified the population in a somewhat 
different manner. He lists the classes thus: The Inca; the 
elite; the people; and the yana-cunaP I now purpose to ex- 
amine this matter in detail. 

To begin with the most lowly grade of persons named, the 
yana-cuna, we find the following situation to have existed. 
The most detailed account of the origin of the yana-cuna is 
that given by Father Cabello de Balboa.^® He tells us that a 
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brother of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui dared to plot against the 
ruler and that he and his assistants in the plot were all cap- 
tured. Having put to death his brother and the minor leaders, 
the Inca assembled in a village called Yanayacu six thousand 
Indian lance-makers who had also been implicated in the 
treason, doing so with the intent to slay them also. But the 
clement Coy a, Mama Ocllo, interceded for the condemned and 
induced her brother-husband to spare their lives. He did so, 
however, with the proviso that thenceforward the pardoned 
men and their families constitute a special class whose duty it 
would be to serve the religious establishment and the Incas in 
the role of field-laborers, shepherds, and domestic servants. 
They were to be exempted in perpetuity from the ordinary 
duties and obligations of the people, and they were to form a 
special element in the state. As this measure was taken at the 
village of Yanayacu the members of the class thus created 
were called Yanayacu-cuna, which term was shortened to 
yana-cuna in common parlance. 

Other Chroniclers, notably Cieza de Leon and Santillan, 
make very clear the status of the yana~cuna. The former 
speaks of the ''anaconas, which is the name for perpetual ser- 
vants who sufficed to till the royal fields, and do service in the 
palaces.’’ Elsewhere he speaks of them as mere chattels and, 
in a description of certain military preparations made by the 
Inca Huayna Capac, mentions '^the yana-conas and women, 
of whose number no account was taken.”^^ Santillan speaks of 
them in like terms.“® 

It thus becomes apparent that the yana-cuna were an extra- 
social element, in some ways analogous to those persons who, 
while living within the Roman empire, formed no part of the 
Roman state. If they were not slaves or serfs — neither of 
which terms truly describe them — they were at all events he- 
reditary servitors who were forever to be excluded from all 
connection with the polity of the Inca empire. Moreover, as 
Father Cabello makes clear, they developed only late in the 
history of the empire. 

In strong contrast with them, therefore, were the heads of 
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households who were members of the ayllus, who were called 
puric-cuna, aucapuric-cuna, or hatun-runa-cuna. The second 
and third of these terms demand a word of explanation. Auca 
signifies ‘^enemy” and its use in conjunction with the term 
puric probably indicates conquest, an enemy who has become 
a puric or head of a household. Hatun-runa means ^^a great 
man,” probably in the sense of “a full-grown man.” The func- 
tions of this class of men, though laborious, were distinctly 
honorable. 

They were so because they served directly the two major 
activities of the Incaic state, namely, the collection of tribute 
and the carrying on of war for expansion and defence of the 
realm. Both of these general headings had a multiplicity of 
aspects and divers ramifications, some of the chief of which I 
shall now try to indicate. 

Tribute was paid in a variety of ways of which the most 
important was manual labor in one or another of its many 
forms. In large sections of the empire tribute was paid by the 
heads of families in the form of agricultural toil. ‘‘The ancient 
tribute,” says Polo de Ondegardo, “was to sow the crops for 
the Inca and for religion (i c., the state cult of the Sun), and 
to reap them and carry the harvests to the store-houses, where 
there was always a superfluity.”^® This work was done by 
turns or spells called mita-cuna in Quechua, so calculated as 
not to be oppressive.^’’ Labor in the mines and elsewhere for 
the good of the state was arranged in like fashion, it being a 
fixed policy of the Incas that everyone should have an ample 
measure of repose.^® The dignified position held by manual 
labor in the Incaic polity is made apparent by the fact that 
everyone, from the Inca downwards, participated in it. That 
this was more than a mere gesture such as the laying of a 
corner-stone with a golden trowel wielded by some bored po- 
tentate is made evident by Garcilaso, who tells us that, in the 
Spring (September), the terrace called Collcampata (shown 
in Figure 151), on the northern margin of Cuzco immediately 
below the fortress of Sacsahuaman, ceremonial cultivation of 
the soil for the benefit of the Sun was carried on. “This land,” 




Fig. 146 (lejt). An aryballu.s of the purest Incaic type. 

Fig. 147 (centre). A small aryballus of pure Incaic type. 

Fig. 148 (righl). A late Incaic ladle with a design of realistic frogs in the central panel 
and various not wholly Incaic motives in other panels. 

Photographs by courtesy of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Fig. 149 (left). From Cuzco, an Incaic vessel, late in style, with plant-motive. 

Fio. 150 (right). A late Incaic aryballus with design of condors and other birds. After 
Lehmann and Doering. 

The originals are in the Ethjiological Museum, Berlin. 





Fi<;. 152, A portion of a dwol ling-house near tin' IVmple of Viracoeliii, at Kacclie (or 

Urcos). 

Photograph by L. D. Gmmmdi, La Paz. 
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says the Inca historian, ^‘was cultivated by persons of the blood 
royal, and none but Incas and Pallas (Ladies) could work on 
it. The work was performed with great rejoicing, especially 
the ploughing, when the Incas came forth in their richest 
clothes. All the songs that were sung in praise of the Sun and 
of their Kings were composed with reference to the meaning 
of the word Haylli, which in the general language of Peru 
means ^triumph. ^ Thus they were said to triumph over the 
earth by ploughing it, and turning it up so that it might yield 
fruit. In these songs they inserted graceful references to dis- 
creet lovers and to valiant soldiers, all bearing on the triumph 
over the land that they were tilling. The refrain of each 
couplet was the word Haylli. . . Somewhat more in the 
nature of a gesture was the manner of inaugurating the cul- 
tivation of the ‘^lands of the religion’’ in other parts of the 
empire. Cobo describes it thus: “The people gathered to cul- 
tivate these lands in this fashion : That if by chance the Inca 
himself was present, or his governor or some other great Lord, 
he was the first to put a hand to the task, doing so with a 
taclla, or plough, of gold which they brought to him for the 
purpose, and, following his example, all the Lords and gentle- 
men who accompanied him did likewise. But the Inca desisted 
soon from the work, and the Lords and chief men did so as 
well, in due order, and they sat down with the King to hold 
their banquets and festivals, which on those days were very 
solemn.” He goes on to say that the curacas-pachacas con- 
tinued at work a while longer than the greater nobles and, 
after ceasing, supervised the toil of the men under them, who, 
in turn, were assisted by their children, wives, and members 
of their respective households.®® 

It is to Father Bias Valera that we owe the preservation of 
the general laws of the Incas governing labor and tribute, laws 
so inviolable that even the Inca himself might not contravene 
them. The chief of them were as follows: 

1. No person exempted from tribute could ever be called upon for 
any contribution of merchandise or of work. The exempted 
classes were: 
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A. All persons of the blood imperial, and all Curacas and their 
families. 

B. All officers of the army down to the rank of centurions, and 
their sons and grandsons. 

C. All subaltern officials, if sprung from the people; while in 
office. 

D. All soldiers while on active service. 

E. All males under 25 years of age. 

F. All men over fifty. (But Youths and Elderly Men were ex- 
pected to help their kinsmen with their tasks.) 

G. All women. 

H. All sick persons. 

I. All incapable persons (blind, lame, or maimed). The deaf 
and dumb were given work suited to them. 

J. All priests of the Sun. 

2. Tribute was to consist solely of labor, time, or skill as a workman 

or artisan, or as a soldier. All men were equal in this respect, he 
being held to be rich who had children to aid him in making up 
his appointed amount of tribute, and he who had none being 
considered to be poor. 

3. Except for work as a husbandman or as a soldier, for which any 

puric might be called upon, no man was compelled to work at 
any craft save his own. 

4. If tribute took the form of merchandise produced by the payer’s 

labor only the produce of his own region could be demanded 
of him, it being held to be unjust to demand from him fruits 
that his own land did not yield. 

5. Every craftsman who labored in the service of the Inca or of 

his Curaca must be provided with all the raw materials for 
his labor, so that his contribution consisted only of his time, 
work, and dexterity. His employment in this way was not to 
be more than two or three months in the year. 

6. A craftsman was to be supplied with food, clothes, and medi- 

cine at need while he was working, and if his wife and children 
were aiding him, they were to be supplied with those things 
also. In this sort of work not time, but a special stint of ac- 
complishment was required of the tribute-payer, so that if he 
had help from his family, he could finish his task sooner than 
by himself, and could not be called upon again that year. 

7. This law was on the subject of collecting the tribute. At a cer- 

tain time the collectors and accountants assembled in the chief 
village of each province, with the quipu-camayoC’Cuna (knot- 
record keepers), and by means of the quipus and also of little 
pebbles the accounts and reckonings were cast up with perfect 
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accuracy in the presence of the official in charge, probably a 
hunu-camayoc or a tucuiricuc. Father Valera says as follows 
on this score: “They saw, by the knots, the amount of labour 
that the Indians had performed, the crafts they had worked 
at, the roads they had travelled over by order of their superiors, 
and other tasks on which they had been employed. All this 
was deducted from the tribute that was due. Then they showed 
the collectors and the governor each thing by itself that was 
stored in the royal depots, such as the provisions, pepper, 
clothes, shoes, arms, and all other things that the Indians gave 
as tribute, down to the gold, silver, precious stones, and copper 
belonging to the King and the Sun, each item being recorded 
separately. They also reported what was in store in the depots 
of each village. The law ordained that the Inca governor of 
the province should have a duplicate of the accounts in his 
own custody, to check any error on the part either of the col- 
lectors or of the payers of tribute.’^ 

8. The surplus of the tribute, after the royal wants had been satis- 

fied, were placed on deposit and drawn upon for the good of 
the people as required. Certain specially prized goods, such as 
gold, silver, copper, precious stones, feathers, paints, and dye- 
stuffs, were restricted to the use of the imperial caste and to 
such favored curacas as might be honored with permission to 
use them. 

9. In special cases tribute was paid in the form of work upon the 

roads, upon the temples, palaces, aqueducts, bridges, store- 
houses, or other public works. In other eases the tribute-pay- 
ers were called upon to serve as chasqui-cuna (post-runners) or 
as litter-bearers or as miners. 

^‘Besides these things,^^ says Father Valera, ‘The people were 
obliged to do other things for the common good, or for the 
service of the Curacas or the King. But as, in those times, 
there was such a multitude of Indians, each man had very 
light work, because their turns were regulated with great ex- 
actness, and one never had more to do than another.^’®^ I 
think my readers will agree with me that the world has never 
seen a code of laws more exquisitely logical nor more sub- 
limely just. 

The lot of the hatun-runa-cuna was not, we may be sure, a 
bad one while the power of the Incas lasted. It had, no doubt, 
its portions of sorrow and perplexity; but the major calami- 
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ties were as infrequent as they can be where humankind is 
concerned. If to call the subjects of the empire ^‘a menagerie 
of happy men” is to verge upon hyperbole — and who can surely 
say that it is? — at any rate they were men whose material 
wants were normally well protected. It has been charged that 
equality in poverty made all the Indians rich;®- but, as we 
have seen, there was no concept of money, and being rich coii- 
sisted merely in possessing a family of suflBcient size to enable 
the householder to complete his tribute-stint in as short a 
time as possible, thereby leaving himself a maximum of time 
in which to attend to his own affairs. Moreover, as two im- 
portant modern writers have pointed out, actual practice dif- 
fered in ancient Peru from theoretical practice nearly as much 
as in our own society. As we are theoretically ‘‘dry” but prac- 
tically “wetter” than ever before, so was the Incaic empire 
theoretically a state wherein no private property existed but 
practically one in which there was in fact quite considerable 
private property in a moral, if not in a legal, sense. Professor 
Baudin has shown that the crops raised by the hatun-runa- 
cuna on their tupus were their own property, as were also their 
houses, small domestic animals (dogs, guinea-pigs, etc.), their 
garments, and their household utensils, and their weapons. 
This concept is also expressed by Senor Latcham, in a some- 
what broader interpretation.®® 

One final point, for the moment, concerning the hatun- 
runa-cuna is this: Their position was one of honor and of 
dignity, in the strongest possible contrast to that of the yana- 
cuna. The latter were obliged to toil constantly for their mas- 
ters without sharing in or directly contributing to the life of 
the empire; the former toiled a certain proportion of their 
time for the state, serving as the firm base upon which it 
rested and participating fully in its benefits. The remainder of 
their time and strength was their own. The contrast was not 
unlike that between the helots and the citizens in ancient 
Athens. 

We are now come to the question of the upper classes of 
the Incaic state, i. c., the nobility, and the imperial caste. 
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Most writers, both ancient and modern, tend to lump them to- 
gether into one class. But this, I venture to think, is a mis- 
take; for even some of the Chroniclers, among them Cobo, 
Garcilaso, and Santillan, provide us with materials upon which 
to base a distinction. The first of these authorities says in so 
many words that the officials in the administrative hierarchy 
^^enjoyed the immunities and privileges of noblemen^^ in an 
equal degree with the orejones; but he does not say that they 
were orejones.^* Garcilaso repeatedly makes it clear that con- 
quered chiefs who finally submitted with good grace, and 
chiefs of states who came into the empire without resisting the 
Inca, were continued in office and were fitted into the hier- 
archy of the Incaic administration, each one taking a rank 
therein to which his position prior to conquest entitled him. 
Only contumacious chiefs were cast down and replaced by 
others of the Inca’s appointment or of his viceroy’s appoint- 
ment.^® It was of the newly absorbed officials, and of their 
families, that the nobility, properly speaking, was constituted. 
It was, however, a nobility in which there was no such thing as 
primogeniture, nor were the places in it always filled by in- 
heritance of any sort. When, for example, a pachaca-camayu 
died, so Santillan tells us, ^There was chosen from the same 
pachaca, and not from some other, the one who was most 
manly and most virtuous, whom they were wont to style oc/io- 
manchay, which signifies Tearful of sinning’ ; and this choice 
rested with the most important lord of the whole province or 
valley, who made it without reference to the sons and brothers 
of the dead curaca if there were someone else more fit for rul- 
ing than any of them. And when the lord of a huaranca died, 
the lordship of it came to that one of the lords of the other 
nine pachacas subject to him whom the most important lord 
of the whole valley considered to be most fit to rule. And 
when the lord of the whole valley died the Inca gave the post 
to whomever he judged most fit to rule and whom he be- 
lieved had served him best, provided always the choice were 
made from among the lords of the same valley.”®® Thus, in 
spite of the vagueness of terms, we see that personal merit 
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played a far greater part in the matter than did the accident 
of blood-relationship. 

The imperial caste, on the other hand, was in large measure 
determined by blood. As Cobo says, “The title and privilege 
of nobles were enjoyed, in the first place, by all Incas of the 
blood royal, whom our Spaniards call Orejones (Big-Ears), 
because their ears were bored and enlarged to remarkable size ; 
these and some other gentlemen of other lineages who, by 
grant of the King, also bored their ears, constituted the order 
of knighthood. . . To this rather bare statement Garcilaso 
adds interesting details. He says, “Beginning with the name 
Inca, it must be understood that when applied to the royal 
person it meant king or emperor; but when given to those of 
his lineage it signified a person of the blood royal, and the 
name was applied to all who were descendants in the male, 
but not in the female line. They called their kings Sapa Inca, 
which means sole king or sole emperor or sole lord ; for Sapa 
means sole.”®^ Garcilaso then goes on to say that there were 
various other royal titles to which I shall return in a moment. 
Incas in general were sometimes styled Intip-churi, Son of 
the Sun. Unmarried princes of the blood royal were called 
Auqui and unmarried princesses were styled Nusta. On marry- 
ing they became Inca or Atauchi and Palla, respectively. 
“These,” adds Garcilaso, “were the royal titles which I heard 
the Incas use among each other and to the Pallas; for my 
chief intercourse, in my childhood, was with them. The Cura- 
cas, how great lords soever they might be, could not use these 
titles, nor their wives and children; for they appertained ex- 
clusively to the blood royal, in the male line.”®® This remark 
proves conclusively, I think, that there was a sharp distinc- 
tion between the nobility and the imperial caste. Persons who 
were accorded the privilege of being Incas-by-grant, having 
been specially honored by the Sapa Inca with that rank, were 
for all practical purposes members of the imperial caste.®® 

The titles peculiar to the sovereign and his chief wife are 
interesting and eloquent of the aims of the dynasty. In addi- 
tion to the formal designations, Sapa Inca and Coya, Emperor 
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and Empress, there were certain laudatory vocatives, such as 
Huaccha-cuyac, Lover and Benefactor of the Unfortunate, ap- 
plied to the monarch, and Mamanchic, Our Mother, given to 
the Empress.®^ These honorific appellatives indicate the gen- 
eral benignity of the imperial intentions, but they give but a 
slight indication of the absolute power wielded by the Inca. 
Europe and Asia have seen sovereigns whose power was enor- 
mous; but none among them exceeded in absoluteness the 
Incas from Pachacutec onward. It was not merely a question 
of tremendous earthly grandeur ; it was also one of unlimited 
superiority to the rest of mankind, a superiority that was 
largely composed of sanctity, and a superiority which found 
tangible expression in a simple fact: No one, how great soever 
he might be, was permitted to enter the Inca’s presence with 
shod feet, with shoulders not weighted with a symbolical bur- 
den, with eyes lifted to the countenance of the Intip Churi."*® 

This well-nigh immeasurable greatness was surrounded and 
supported by lesser degrees of greatness in the persons of the 
orejones and of the nobility. Their greatness arose not merely 
from place and from political power, but also from superior 
education. When the Inca Roca founded the Yacha-huasi or 
College at Cuzco, he enunciated a great social principle, 
namely, ‘‘that the children of the common people should not 
learn the sciences, which should be known only by the nobles, 
lest the lower classes should become proud and endanger the 
commonwealth.”'*^ In the time of the Inca Pachacutec the 
College was greatly enlarged and improved, remaining, how- 
ever, true to the ideal of its founder. Garcilaso speaks inter- 
estingly on the subject, as follows: “In the Indian language 
they call the schools Yacha-huasi, which means ‘the house of 
teaching.’ Here lived the wise men and masters of that com- 
monwealth, called Amautas or philosophers, and the Haravecs 
or poets. They were much esteemed by the Incas and by all 
the people. Many disciples lived with them, chiefly of the 
blood royal.”^^ 

The Amauta-cuna and the Haravec-cuna constituted to- 
gether an extremely important section of the nobility, perhaps. 
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in some cases, of the imperial caste; for, in their hands were 
concentrated all the wisdom and all the intellectual amenities 
of life under the Incaic regime. They had, therefore, an im- 
mense and irresistible influence over the formation of the col- 
lective mentality of the elite — to use Professor Baudin^s term 
— of the empire.^® It is not too much to say that the Yacha- 
hudsi was the brain of the state. The course of instruction, 
according to Morua, was one of four years. In the first year 
those lads who had come from provinces where Quechua was 
not spoken were taught that language. The second year was 
taken up with a study of theology, ritual, and kindred mat- 
ters. The third year the pupils began to learn how to under- 
stand the quipu or knot-record. The fourth and final year 
they went further into that study, learning history and many 
other things from the knot-records."*^ Thus we see that, as 
reformed by Pachacutec, the College received not only mem- 
bers of the imperial caste, but also youths of the provincial no- 
bility. This formed an integral part of the Incas^ policy of 
having the heirs of provincial chiefs reside in and be educated 
in Cuzco where, besides being hostages for the good behavior 
of their parents, they could be deeply imbued with the Incaic 
idea and so come to be important agents for the dissemination 
of pro-Incaic propaganda.*® 

Two more points must be referred to before my account of 
the structure of the Incaic state can be said to be complete. 
The first refers to the established religion of the state and the 
priests thereof. As these matters will be fully discussed in a 
later chapter, it is enough to say here that the hierarchy of 
the religious organization was roughly parallel to that of the 
social organization, the summit of both being the Inca. 

More difficult, because more obscure, is the problem of the 
significance of the two parcialidades or moieties which were 
present in the city of Cuzco and in most other parts of the 
empire. It is said by Garcilaso, quoting directly from an Inca 
who was his maternal uncle, that Manco Capac ‘'began to set- 
tle this our imperial city, dividing it into two parts, called 
Hanan Cuzco, which . . . means Upper Cuzco, and Hurin 
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Cuzco, which is Lower Cuzco. The people who followed the 
king wished to settle in Hanan Cuzco, and for that reason it 
received the name; and those who were gathered together by 
the queen settled in Hurin Cuzco, and it was therefore called 
the lower town.’’^® He goes on to say that there was no greater 
contrast in honor between the two than there is between the 
right arm and the left, the people of the upper town merely 
being elder brothers to those of the lower, and the whole idea 
of the division being that of perpetuating the memory of the 
fact that both the king and the queen had worked to assemble 
the inhabitants of the city. 

Garcilaso, therefore, implies that the division was early In- 
caic in date; but other writers, among them Castro and Ortega 
Morejon, in their report on Chincha, and Casas, give us to 
understand that the moieties were the creation of Pachacutec 
or of Tupac Yupanqui.^^ On the other hand, Father Mon- 
tesinos and Sarmiento would have us believe that the moieties 
were a great deal more ancient than the Incas.^® Most modern 
writers see in the moieties merely a distinct grouping of the 
original inhabitants of a district and of the invading and con- 
quering folk who, forcing themselves among them, took the 
part of the land not yet occupied.^® In a former study I de- 
parted somewhat from this explanation of the matter, saying 
that, when a valley was conquered, its original inhabitants 
were placed in the hurin or lower moiety where, perhaps, the 
land was less desirable, whilst the conquerors took the best 
lands and constituted themselves into the hanan, or upper, 
moiety.®® This explanation is incomplete, however, for the 
Incas down to and including Inca Roca were Hurin-Cuzco folk, 
and from Yahuar-Huaccac onward they were of Hanan-Cuzco. 
In this change some students, notably Professor Baudin,®^ 
have seen the symptoms of a revolution. But Sarmiento gives 
a far more likely explanation of the matter. Speaking of the 
Inca Roca, he says : . while his ancestors had always lived 

in the lower part of Cuzco, and were therefore called Hurin- 
cuzcos, he ordered that those who sprang from him should 
form another party, and be called Hanan-cuzcos, which means 
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the Cuzcos of the upper part. So that from this Inca began 
the party of upper or Hanan-cuzcos, for presently he and his 
successors left their residence in the House of the Sun, and 
established themselves away from it, building palaces where 
they lived, in the upper part of the town.’'®^ It was, then, 
merely a question of a change of residence, brought about 
partly, no doubt, by plans for the enlargement and embellish- 
ment of Coricancha, the Sun-Temple, but chiefly, I strongly 
suspect, by a desire to live amid fresher airs than those of 
Lower Cuzco. 

On the whole we may safely say that the Incas took over 
the moieties, as they did so many other social groupings, which 
had long existed in highland societies, and adapted them to 
their own purposes, intending thereby to make the collective 
will less uniform and to create two parties each of which would 
exercise surveillance over the other, intending also to facilitate 
the keeping of vital statistics and economic statistics.'^® 

This brings me to the final phase of this chapter, namely, to 
the consideration of the methods by which an empire so di- 
vided, sub-divided, and sub-sub-divided again and again, was 
made into a compactly organized political fabric. The fact 
which must never be lost to sight is that the Inca was not only 
the source of all authority but was also the ultimate director 
of the lives of all his subjects. His being so was made possible 
by the structure of the official hierarchy which was so con- 
structed that, although there was no direct contact between 
oflScials of the same rank, there was always the closest kind of 
contact between officials of a given rank with a number of of- 
ficials of immediately inferior rank. At the top of the struc- 
ture, the Inca had direct dealings with the four hatun-apu- 
cuna or viceroys and, through them, with the entire empire 
and with every aspect of its economic life. 

It is now necessary for me to describe as briefly as may be 
the divers means whereby the official hierarchy was rendered 
efficient. As a convenient point of departure nothing can serve 
us better than a glance at the economic life of the empire. 

Professor Baudin, in one pithy sentence, has summed up the 
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fundamental economic policy of the Incas. He says : ‘Tn Peru 
the needs of the populace were few, and the Incas had a genius 
for preventing them from growing.^^®^ In order to comprehend 
the full significance of this remark one must know exactly what 
were the requirements of the masses in the Incaic state. These 
may be summarized thus: 

Diet, Normally the masses lived upon charqui or dried 
(^‘jerked’O meat, mostly of the llama, supplemented by maize 
either roasted or boiled, and by roasted or boiled potatoes. 
There was also a preparation called chuno made from potatoes 
that had been alternately frozen and warmed until they be- 
came a sort of flour which, when used in conjunction with 
charqui, hot water, uchu (red pepper) and other herbs, was not 
a bad dish. Salt was seldom put into the food, but a chunk of 
rock-salt was kept handy at meals and was lapped from time 
to time by the eaters. There was a dish, however, called chupe, 
which was made of salt, pepper, water, and potato, a rather 
nasty thin potato gruel which, nevertheless, is nourishing, if 
not gastronomically pleasing. Moreover, there were soups 
made from quinua leaves and from oca roots. Finally, there 
were three kinds of bread, all made from sara, maize, either 
hard, called muruchu, or soft, called capia, the three kinds of 
bread being ttanta, ordinary bread for daily use, huminta, a 
finer bread used only on special occasions, and cancu or zancu, 
used only for sacrifices. As a great treat the Indians were some- 
times given fresh meat, llama, huanaco, or even venison.®^® Of 
such materials as these did the morning and the sundown re- 
pasts of the ordinary puric household consist. The diet was 
not a poor one, particularly if we assume that it was better 
cooked than is that of the highland peasants to-day — and it 
certainly could not have been worse cooked — but the economic 
point which must be made concerning it is this: that it could 
be entirely derived from each household’s own garden-plot and 
therefore contributed little or nothing to the trade of the em- 
pire. The only foodstuffs which did so contribute were the 
delicacies enjoyed by the upper classes, to which matter I shall 
return presently. 
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Beverages. The national drink was maize-beer, nowadays 
called chicha, but anciently called aca. It was — and, alas, is — 
made from maize-grains which have been chewed by old 
women and men who spit it out into warm, brackish water — 
the more brackish the better — wherein fermentation takes 
place in about eight days. This brew was commonly imbibed 
to excess by all classes. More potent still was a drink called 
vinapu made by allowing maize to soak and to sprout in wa- 
ter, after which, in the same water, it was mashed and then 
left to ferment. This liquor, which drove the drinker quite 
mad, was prohibited by the Inca, and we may be sure that the 
prohibition was more effective than modern attempts of the 
sort usually are.®® Milder than aca, and more in the nature of 
our tea or coffee, were certain infusions derived from the ber- 
ries of the mulli tree and from the chuchau or maguey plant’s 
leaves.®^ 

Narcotics. Cuca was pre-eminently the narcotic of ancient 
Peru; it is the bane — or one of the banes — of modern Peru. 
That strange aberrant genius, the late Dr. W. Golden Mor- 
timer, wrote a thick volume in eloquent praise of coca, hailing 
it as “the divine plant of the Incas.”®® So it is a wonderful 
plant, but one whose dried leaves are woefully easy to misuse 
to the hurt of mankind, a fact which the Incas themselves fully 
recognized; for, in addition to making it one of the govern- 
ment monopolies, they carefully restricted and regulated its 
consumption, allowing the masses to have it to chew, mixed 
with lime, only for special purposes, as on occasions when they 
would be subjected to unusual strains.®® Sayri, tobacco, was 
known, but it was taken only in the form of snuff and with 
medicinal intent, to clear the nasal passages.®® Thus we see 
that cuca and sayri, which might perhaps have been important 
articles of commerce, were used in a way so highly restricted 
that they probably did not bulk very large in the trade of the 
empire. 

Housing. In ancient times, and likewise among the modern 
peasantry, the dwellings of the people were no more than 
rectangular, usually windowless structures with thatch roofs 
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and containing usually one room, but sometimes two or even 
three. The floors were of trodden earth. Such windows as there 
were had no sort of closure-device. There were no chimneys. 
Crude niches sometimes were present to serve as cupboards. 
The lower-class dwellings of the coast were, no doubt, some- 
what more commodious, being made of sun-dried bricks or of 
adobe, and having better ventilation in response to a 'more 
benignant climate. Squalor, enlivened by throngs of guinea- 
pigs, dogs, fleas, and miscellaneous vermin, was probably 
general, much as it is to-day in the houses of the Indians. 
Nevertheless, it is to be doubted whether, in the matter of 
lodgement, the puric household was less comfortable than the 
peasant household of any southern European country prior 
to the twentieth century. True, certain things which even 
the most humble European has always considered indis- 
pensable were lacking, such things as chairs, tables, dressers, 
objects of iron, glass, and brass or pewter, wheeled tools of 
every kind, and milk, butter, eggs, and fowls; but, there w’cre 
either effective substitutes for these, or else conditions were 
such that they were not needed and were not much used even 
after the Spaniards introduced them. It is, therefore, appar- 
ent that the domiciles of the masses were so simple that they 
contributed little or nothing to the commerce of the empire. 

Mode of living in general. The kingdom of women, under 
the Incas, was pre-eminently the home. The domestic offices 
were all performed there, including the manufacture of all the 
clothing of the family. This, in its simplest forms, consisted, 
for the men, of the huara or breech-cloth, of the uncu or shirt- 
like tunic, of the yacolla or mantle, of the usuta or sandals, 
and of various accessories such as a chuspa or pouch, a fillet 
for the head, and numerous ornaments; for the women, of the 
anacu or long tunic, of the lliclla or mantle, together with ac- 
cessories, such as sandals, pins (tnpu), headgear, and so on.®^ 
On their wedding-day a couple received, as a present from the 
state, two complete outfits each of clothing, one being finer 
than the other and destined to use of festival-days.®- The ma- 
terials, in general, were cotton and wool. In this respect, there- 
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fore, the masses did contribute rather heavily to the commerce 
of the empire, for wool, being a state monopoly for the most 
part, had to be distributed throughout the country, and cot- 
ton, grown only on the coast, had to be brought up into the 
mountain regions. The clothing of the well-established house- 
hold, as contrasted with the newly founded, was all made at 
home, and great care was taken of it. The method of mending 
tears or burns was exactly the same as that used by French 
stoppeurs and was of the kind that we call invisible mending 
or re-weaving, paying therefor a great price.®^ Cooking was 
done on clay or stone stoves with several holes above the fire- 
chamber, on exactly the same principle as our kitchen-ranges. 
Finally, the household furnishings were almost entirely of 
home manufacture, consisting simply of a variety of vessels of 
pottery, stone, or wood, of wooden spoons, of gourds of divers 
shapes and sizes, and of sundry minor articles. 

It would seem, therefore, that, in general, every puric house- 
hold was practically self-sufficient because self-supporting. If 
this be true, it will naturally follow that almost the only con- 
tribution made by the masses to the commerce of the realm 
were in the matter of cotton and wool, in the matter of dis- 
tributing tribute-merchandise to the imperial storehouses, and 
in supplying the elaborate material requirements of the upper 
classes. 

The state of affairs here hinted at is so difficult to believe 
in that it becomes imperative for us to examine more deeply 
into the facts with a view to ascertaining their exact nature 
and meaning. 

If we concede that the allotment of land to families in pro- 
portion to the number of individuals therein had as its first 
purpose that of supplying the needs of the family, and sec- 
ondly of the production of a surplus for the use of the state, 
we may also concede that, theoretically, the amount of usable 
merchandise produced by the families of the empire would be 
more or less uniform throughout. Theoretically this is cor- 
rect. Practically, however, various factors making for great 
inequalities in the amounts produced by families came into 
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play, such factors as variations in the qualities of the soil, as 
the difference in the numbers of persons in the family — which 
would effect not only the amount of land available to the 
family but also the amount of hard work that could be ac- 
complished on it — as the skill and application of the workers, 
all of which factors tended to bring about a general lack of 
uniformity in the amounts of merchandise produced by dif- 
ferent households. Thus, a household consisting of a 'puric 
and his wife and three daughters would have two and one-half 
tupu-cuna of land whilst their neighbors, a family consisting 
of a puriCy his wife, six unmarried daughters and four unmar- 
ried sons, would have eight tupu-cuna. Not only that, but the 
first family would have but one pair of masculine arms and 
four feminine ones whilst the second would have five mascu- 
line pairs and seven feminine pairs. Yet each family would 
stand on equality with regard to quotas of tribute to be paid, 
whether that tribute were in the form of labor upon the lands 
of the Inca or of the Sun or whether it were in the form of 
merchandise to be paid over to the state having been produced 
by the puric and his household. Hence arose the distinction 
mentioned above, on page 302, between ‘^rich’^ and “poor,’* a 
family having many pairs of arms and an abundance of land 
being able to get through with its tribute-stint far more easily 
and quickly than a family of few arms and less land. 

As families tended to be numerous, in spite of a high rate 
of infant mortality due to the rigors and neglect which sur- 
rounded young children, there was usually a considerable sur- 
plus of merchandise over and above the requirements of the 
family and of the tribute. It was this surplus that had to be 
taken to market and there disposed of to advantage. Natu- 
rally, if every family produced enough of every sort of mer- 
chandise to meet its own needs and to pay its share of the 
tribute, there would be no purchasers, and the surplus would 
be wasted. But, if we can judge by the methods prevailing 
to-day, this was not the case ; for one family would raise pota- 
toes, another ocas, another peppers, and so on. Therefore, 
trade was made possible by the fact that a family would send 
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to market the surplus of material that it had raised in order 
to exchange it for those sorts of merchandise which it had not 
raised, but which it required. 

Markets, consequently, were general and frequent under 
the Incaic regime. Various descriptions of markets ancient 
and modern are easily available to us. Father Bias Valera, 
quoted in full by Garcilaso, speaking of the Inca Pachacutec’s 
economic measures, says: ‘Tn order that labour might not be 
so continuous as to become oppressive, the Inca ordained that 
there should be three holidays every month, in which the peo- 
ple should divert themselves with various games. He also 
commanded that there should be three fairs every month, 
when the labourers in the field should come to the market and 
hear anything that the Inca or his Council might have or- 
dained. They call these assemblies Catu, and they took place 
on the holidays.^’^"* Again, Don Miguel de Estete, on entering 
Sausa (Jauja) in the train of Don Hernando Pizarro in March, 
1533, found an immense commercial activity to be thriving 
vigorously.®® Father Cobo makes some exceedingly important 
remarks on the subject of commerce, as follows: ^‘Although 
they (the American natives) knew and esteemed gold, silver, 
and other metals, and made use of them in various ways, of 
none of them did they make money, nor was the use of money 
known in any part of America until the Spaniards introduced 
it. Instead of purchasing and selling, they bartered certain 
things against certain others. ... It is true that certain things 
were most generally used in this way and served as money 
wherewith to buy all those other things that were needful for 
daily life. These were ordinarily the foodstuffs which were 
used as bread. ... In this kingdom of Peru maize was most 
often made use of for this purpose, and to the present day the 
Indians use it in order to buy other kinds of viands; because 
of this there has been introduced the custom which we see to- 
day in the villages of the Spaniards where the Indian women 
(for they it is who commonly sell garden truck, fruits, and 
other things of that kind) are wont to exchange those things 
for bread, and thus they are wont to buy these trifling things 
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with bread. No value nor standard was fixed in these ex- 
changes by any public authority, for this was left to the satis- 
faction of the parties, just as we find it today in almost all 
the Indian villages of this kingdom; for on feast-days the 
women go out to make exchanges in the plazas, each one bring- 
ing the merchandise which she has. Some bring fruit, others 
maize, others cooked meat, others fish, others pieces of raw 
meat, salt, coca, red-pepper, and other things of this sort in 
which they deal. And they make their exchanges, one woman 
giving a plate of fruit for a plate of cooked meat, whilst an- 
other with red-pepper buys salt, and another with maize buys 
meat, and so on; with the result that all obtain what they 
need by giving in exchange of that which they had in super- 
fluity. And in sooth no little entertainment can be derived by 
Spaniards who chance to be present if they set themselves to 
watch how these contracts and exchanges are arranged, for 
these people observe therein a custom of their own, which I 
have seen several times. It is as follows: The Indian women 
place all their merchandise, or a part of it, if it is fruit or 
something of that sort, in a row of little piles before them, 
each pile being worth half a real or a real,* or, if it is meat, in 
rows of pieces of the same value, and in like manner with 
other kinds of goods. The Indian woman who comes to buy 
with maize instead of money sits herself down very slowly 
close to the seller and makes a little pile of maize wherewith 
she thinks to buy what she desires, neither woman speaking 
to the other the while. She who sells fixes her eyes upon the 
maize, and if it appears to her little, says naught, nor makes 
any sign other than to continue looking, and so long as she 
continues thus it is understood that she is not contented with 
the price offered. Meanwhile, she who buys has her eyes fixed 
on the seller, and all the while that she sees her remain thus 
unmoved, she keeps adding a few grains more to her pile of 
maize, and this goes on little by little until she who sells is 
content with the price and declares her approbation, not by 

♦He is speaking of post-Conquest markets; but the ancient ones were ex- 
actly similar in principle. 
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word — for from beginning to end they say nothing to one 
another even though the bargaining last for half an hour — 
but by the act of extending her hand and gathering the maize 
to herself.’^®® 

This long passage, and particularly that portion of it which 
I have italicized, proves conclusively that the concept of 
money was wanting among the pre-Spanish Peruvians, but 
that the concept of value was operative among them. The 
story, as told here by Father Cobo, is incomplete, however, 
for he fails to tell us how the buyer, if angered by the avarice 
of the seller, can rise in a silent dudgeon and take herself off 
to some less grasping vendor. One may see to this very day 
exactly the same procedure in any Andean market-place, as, 
for instance, in Figure 153. True, the range of merchandise 
offered is now more extensive than formerly — including even 
such things as patent-medicines, electric flash-lights, sewing- 
machines, and harmonicas — ^but the principle of barter is the 
same. Dr. Wrigley has given an admirable account of the 
Andean fairs or markets,®^ and I have studied them at Cuzco, 
La Paz, Huancayo, and Huancabamba in the highlands and 
at Querocotillo (Chira Valley) and at Catacaos (lower Piura 
Valley) on the coast, at all of which places I have seen exactly 
the same customs that Father Cobo describes. 

A point of considerable importance must now be made: 
These markets were of local character only. They were at- 
tended by members of households within reasonable walking 
distance of the places at which they were held. At a guess, 
I would say that every village which was the seat of a huaran- 
ca-camayoc there was a periodical market or fair. But into 
this matter, no doubt, the hierarchical principle entered, in 
this way: The village of a huaranca-camayoc would have its 
market ; that of a kunu-camayoc would have a more important 
market; and the capital of each guamdn or province ruled by 
a tucuiricuc would have a very important market. I have 
failed to find any information on this head in the Chronicles 
of Peru; but I am inclined to think that the smaller the 
market, the more frequent its sessions, and that those of the 




Fig. 153. A market being held in modern Cuzco, precisely as in the days of the Incas, 


Fi(i. 156. A strept .spono in Cuzco .'^•fjowinK, on tln' left, tho p.xtciior wall of tlip piiluce 
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highest rank were probably semi-annual or annual affairs to 
which people of all classes, in their best attire and in festive 
mood, would repair from every hamlet throughout a large 
province. It is not to be supposed, however, that the puric 
households of the whole province attended en masse; rather, 
it is probable that each pachaca or huaranca sent representa- 
tives thither, charged with the duty of disposing of specially 
selected merchandise, of unusual value on account of its 
rarity or beauty, to advantage. 

All this is admittedly conjecture, but it is conjecture which 
is supported in a measure by certain well-known facts regard- 
ing the Incaic administrative system, described above, and by 
the rather vague testimony — second-hand at that — of Father 
Roman y Zamora, who leads us to believe that, in general, 
commerce was a purely local affair.®® Such a hierarchy of fairs 
or markets as I have suggested, taken together with the sys- 
tem of mitima-cuna or transferred communities, of which 
more presently, would in a measure account for the wide dis- 
tribution which certain classes of merchandise are known to 
have had in ancient times, and under the Incas. 

It now becomes incumbent upon me to dwell briefly on 
those classes of merchandise. They were chiefly, but not en- 
tirely, of the type of articles of luxury, and they came from 
all three of the longitudinal zones into which the Andean area 
is divided by nature. The coast gave to the Incaic world cot- 
ton — not an article of luxury, since it was used by aU classes — 
many vegetables, many fruits, many kinds of fish, sea-shells, 
algarroba wood and balsa wood ; the highlands yielded all the 
metals then used, wool — of which only that derived from the 
vicuna was a luxury — various vegetables such as maize, pota- 
toes and sundry tubers, meat both fresh and dried, and fine 
building-stone; the forests or montana gave many sorts of 
timber, of which the chonta (a hardwood palm) was specially 
prized, cuca, medicinal plants, dyestuffs, and splendidly col- 
ored feathers. Of course this is not a complete enumeration 
of the products of the three zones, but it does indicate the 
major elements composing the sort of commerce under con- 
sideration. 
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The mode of living of the upper classes was closely con- 
nected with that commerce, was, indeed, only made possible 
because of it. Cuzco, navel of the empire, goal of all men^s 
desires under the Incas— much as Paris is the goal of every 
Frenchman’s — Cuzco, centre and summing-up of the Incaic 
idea, was the focus upon which converged all commerce, all 
thought, all adoration. (See Figures 144 and 157.) It is there, 
consequently, that we must study the pomps and elegances, 
the amenities and beauties with which, in the later reigns of 
the Inca dynasty, the imperial caste and the nobility sur- 
rounded their daily existence. It is not with the Cuzco of the 
earlier Incas, huddled upon a narrow strip of southwestwardly 
sloping land between the Huatanay and the Tullumayu whose 
rather noisome waters trickled or rushed — according to the 
season — from the heights of Sacsahuaman to the Cusimayu, 
that we have to deal; rather, it is with late Incaic Cuzco, 
whose splendors Inca Roca first envisioned, which Pachacu- 
tec created during twenty years, with the aid of tens of 
thousands of workmen, that we must concern ourselves. Never- 
theless, some attention we must give to the older part of the 
city. At its northwestern end towers the hill of Sacsahuaman, 
crowned by the stately old fortress; at the southeastern end 
are the fields of Pumap Chupan (Puma-Tail). Between these 
points, and bounded on the other sides by the two streamlets, 
lies oldest and most venerated Cuzco. About midway its 
length, and on the western side, lay the Huacay Pata, the 
Holy Terrace or Square, some six hundred feet on a side, which 
was ever the very axis of the empire’s being. To the north- 
west of it and of the Anti-suyu road running from it at right 
angles to the rivers was Upper Cuzco, Hanan Cuzco; to the 
southeast was Lower Cuzco, Hurin Cuzco, undoubtedly the 
older and the holier of the two. Beyond the two rivers, to the 
west and to the east respectively, there grew up in later Incaic 
times a series of suburban wards which contained no buildings 
of prime importance but which housed the general population 
of the capital. On the farther side of the Huatanay, and 
separated from the Huacay Pata only by the stream, was the 
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Cusi Pata (Joy Terrace or Square), twice as large as the other, 
but wholly given over to the people, just as was the adjacent 
square to the elite. The earlier Incas, down to and including 
Inca Roca, dwelt in Coricancha, the Temple of the Sun ; but 
the palaces of the Incas from Roca to Huascar, son of Huayna 
Capac, cluster in close proximity to the Huacay Pata, the re- 
mainder of the interfluvial strip — and particularly the street 
now called St. Augustine — contained the city mansions of the 
imperial caste and of the highest provincial nobles. 

Although the strictly architectural features of the various 
chief buildings will be treated in a later chapter it will be 
in order to speak of them in general terms here. The ancient 
streets of Cuzco — and the more recent Spanish streets, too, 
for that matter — are narrow and, on the whole, tolerably 
straight. Because of the massive, dark-hued masonry unre- 
lieved by windows and having only a few doorways, the streets 
have a grim aspect not a little heightened by their appalling 
filthiness. (See Figures 143 and 156.) Whether or not this 
last feature existed in Incaic times I cannot say ; but I am in- 
clined to think that ancient Cuzco was reasonably clean, fully 
as much so, at any rate, as were contemporary cities in Europe 
and perhaps conspicuously more so. In general the buildings 
were of but one story, but that in most cases was high, twenty 
feet or more. As a result of this fact and of the immense 
stretches of unbroken wall the streets must have been drafty 
and chilly as well as darksome, but impressive nevertheless. 

The dimensions of the buildings, whether palaces or state 
edifices of various kinds, were very large. The Cora-Cora 
(Pastures) palace, built by Inca Roca, was the first of the in- 
dividual imperial palaces. It was about three hundred feet 
square, an impressive structure in the polygonal style of archi- 
tecture. (See Figure 143.) It stood on the northwestern side 
of the Huacay Pata, and behind it was the Yacha-huasi or 
College, measuring about four hundred feet by five hundred. 
The palace of the Inca Viracocha, part of whose site is now 
occupied by the cathedral, was somewhat larger than the Cora- 
Cora. Pachacutec^s palace, known as Hatun Cancha (Great 
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Enclosure), stood at the eastern corner of the Huacay Fata and 
measured some five hundred feet by three hundred. Pacha- 
cutec also built a palace called Cassana (Freezing with won- 
der) which was an assembly place of some kind. The palace 
of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui, known as Puca Marca (the Red 
Ward), about four hundred and fifty feet by two hundred and 
fifty, stood approximately midway between the Huacay Pata 
and the Temple of the Sun. Finally, so far as the palaces are 
concerned, Amaru Cancha (Serpent Enclosure), the palace of 
the Inca Huayna Capac, measured nearly four hundred feet 
square and stood at the southern corner of the Huacay Pata. 
Of the state edifices the most important were the Yacha- 
huasi, about four hundred feet by three hundred, standing be- 
hind the Cora-Cora and the Cassana palaces and fronting on 
the Huatanay ; the Aclla-huasi (House of the Chosen Women), 
about two hundred feet by four hundred, standing next to 
the Puca Marca; and the Temple of the Sun, some five hun- 
dred feet square, with its garden, of the same length on its 
southeastern side. Consult Figure 157. 

When in use these structures did not depend upon mere 
bulk for their impressiveness. They were profusely adorned 
with gold, that metal even being used, in some of them, for 
mortar. All sorts of animals, birds, and plants were delicately 
wrought in gold and silver, and sometimes human figures also. 
With these objects of art they adorned the walls of the apart- 
ments in the palaces. To quote Garcilaso : 

The Inca usually sat on a stool of solid gold called tiana . . . 
without arms or back, and with a concave surface for the seat. It 
was placed on a great square slab of gold. All the cups for the 
whole service of the house, as well for the table as for the kitchen, 
were, large and small, of gold and silver; and some were placed in 
each depot for the use of the king when travelling. This was done 
to avoid the necessity of carrying them about with him, and thus 
every royal lodging, whether on the roads or in the provinces, was 
fully supplied with all he required when he marched with his ar- 
mies, or visited his people. . . . 

There was also great store of new clothing, both for wearing and 
for the bed, for the Inca never put on the same dress twice, but gave 




Fig. 157. A plan of ancient Cuzco based on Markham’s plan, in Vol. II of 
his edition of Garcilaso. 

1. Yachahuasi, or Toaohor*?’ Hovise, *. e.. Schools, founded by Inca Roca. 

2. Cora-Cora (the Pastures), palace of Inca Roca. 

3. Cassana, said by Garcilaso to have been the palace of the Inca Pachacutec, but more 
probably this structure was an exercise-hall or gymnasium for the youths of the Inca caste. 

4. Palace of the Inca Viracocha. A part of this site was occupied by a temple called Quishuar- 
Cancha, dedicated to (he Creator-God, Viracocha. 

5. Probable site of the palace of the Inca Pachacutec, 

6. Aclla-huasi or House of the Chosen Women. 

7. Amaru Cancha, palace of the Inca Huayna Capac. 

8. Puca Marca, (he palace of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui. 

9. Coricancha, the Temple of the Sun. The Golden Garden of the Sun lay between the 
rounded apse and the River Huatanay, 

10. Intip Pampa, or Square of the Sun. 
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it to one of his relations. All his bed clothes were woollen, woven 
from the wool of the vicunas, which is so fine that, among other 
things belonging to that land, it has been brought over for the bed 
of the king, Don Philip 11. These blankets were placed both under 
and over. They did not use mattresses, because they did not want 
them, for when they saw those used by the Spaniards they would 
not have them in their houses. They seemed to be too great a lux- 
ury, and too artificial to be in conformity with the natural life that 
they profess to lead. 

They did not have tapestry for the walls, because they were cov- 
ered with gold and silver. The dinners were very plentiful, as they 
were prepared for all the Inca’s relations who might come to dine 
with the king, as well as for all the servants of the household, who 
were numerous. The hour for the principal meal, both for the Inca 
and for the people, was eight or nine in the morning. They supped 
before the light of day was gone, and these were their only meals. 
They were generally bad eaters; that is to say, they ate little. But 
they were not so abstemious in drinking. They did not drink dur- 
ing the meal, but they made up for it afterwards, and their pota- 
tions were continued until night. This was the custom of the rich, 
for the poor had only sufficient of all things, though no scarcity. 
They went to bed early, and got up very early to do the business of 
the day.®^ 

It is apparent, therefore, that in spite of its golden splendor 
the life of the Inca — and, by implication, that of the ruling 
classes generally — was fundamentally simple, almost austere. 
As for the splendor, it undoubtedly existed, for not only 
Garcilaso — who might be inclined to overpaint the scene — but 
all the other Chroniclers tell of it in much the same sort of 
language."^® It was, however, a splendor that concerned only 
the Inca and the ruling classes; moreover, it was a splendor 
that did not separate those who enjoyed it from close contact 
with nature. We may, I think, visualize imperial Cuzco as a 
large city — perhaps having as many as 200,000 people in it — 
with a central, river-bordered strip of sombre magnificence. 
Herein were crowded the vast palaces of the rulers — many of 
them, as time went on, uninhabited, because of the custom 
of each successive Inca to abandon his father’s house and build 
one for himself — enclosed within high and massive walls 
within which were a great number of courts, gardens, halls, 
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apartments, and chambers. Imposing and shiningly adorned 
though these mansions were, they differed not at all in principle 
from the dwellings of the nobility, for in all alike were to be 
seen the same magnificent masonry, the same thatched roof — 
made with care and nicety, no doubt, but thatch all the same, 
and the same paucity of what we call furniture Indeed, the 
contrast between the abode of a puric and that of a great 
curaca or that of the Sapa Inca himself was more a matter of 
size than anything else. The breezes of heaven could play on 
the spines of all of them as they ate their suppers. Consonant 
with that contrast were others: the imperial caste and the 
elite ate and drank from silver and gold vessels closely similar 
in shape to the pottery, wooden, and calabash vessels of the 
people; the pununa-cuna, beds, of the highly placed were of 
fine vicuna wool, light and yet warm, or, on the coast, of ex- 
quisitely wrought hammocks made from cotton or from bast 
fibre, but here again they differed only in quality from the 
coarse, llama-wool chusi-cuna, blankets, in which the people 
slept; the women of the people used mirrors of bronze, but 
the Nustas and Pallas had dainty affairs of obsidian, pyrite, 
or silver in which to admire themselves ; the diet of the rulers 
differed from that of the ruled only through the addition of 
such delicacies as fresh fish and as the delicate and delicious 
tubers called ynchic and cuchuchu, of which the commonalty 
rarely if ever tasted. 

Where, then, in all this, do we discover evidences of great 
commercial activity? Frankly, I can discern no traces of any- 
thing of the sort. It is true that at Cuzco, in the dwellings 
of the mighty, there were various articles of use and adorn- 
ment that had been derived from all parts of the empire. The 
Inca, if minded to partake of fresh fish from the sea or from 
Lake Titicaca, undoubtedly was able thus to cosset his fancy 
if feathers of dazzling hue were desired for the embellishment 
of favored persons' apparel they were available in abundance ; 
if the wondrously wrought gold beads called chaquira of the 
coast, or if the mother-of-pearl and the fine shell of that re- 
gion, if the umina-cuna, emeralds, of the Ecuadorian coast 
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were needed for the embellishment of the dress or possessions 
of persons permited to use them, they were to be had;^® if the 
ladies of Cuzco desired their looms to be of fitting elegance, 
they caused them to be of the hard, lustrous wood of the 
chonta pahn. 

None of these things, however, was derived through chan- 
nels that can properly be called commercial. They were made 
available through the activity of the Inca’s servants — chasqui- 
cuna and tribute collectors. Only a small part of society was 
allowed to use them, and it was natural enough that the Inca 
or his representatives should have charge of obtaining and dis- 
tributing them. The empire was thickly sprinkled with store- 
houses, each one serving a not very extensive district, serving 
both as a point for the reception of tribute and as a point for 
the dispensing of material benefits. If it became necessary to 
bring one class or another of luxury merchandise to any given 
point from a long distance away, the Inca’s messengers or 
servants looked after its transportation. Garcilaso makes it 
clear enough that even the victualling and supplying of the 
Inca’s household needs was, on the whole, a local affair. He 
writes thus: 

The attendants for the service of the palace, such as sweepers, 
water-carriers, and wood-cutters, as well as cooks for the table of 
the courtiers (for that of the Inca himself was served by his con- 
cubines), porters, keepers of the wardrobe, warders of the treasure, 
gardeners, domestics, and all other servants holding similar posi- 
tions to those in the houses of the kings and emperors, were not per- 
sons chosen by chance. But each office was filled by natives of par- 
ticular villages, whose duty it was to supply faithful and efficient 
men in sufficient number. They were changed at certain intervals, 
and this was the form that the tribute took in those villages. Any 
negligence or inefficiency on the part of these servants was looked 
upon as an offense committed by their village, and for one man’s 
fault all the inhabitants were chastised more or less severely ac- 
cording to the offense. If the offense was committed against the 
royal majesty, the village was levelled with the ground. It must 
not be understood that the wood-cutters went to the forest for fuel, 
but that they found it provided in the palace, being brought there 
by the vassals, as well as all other things for the royal service. And 
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these employments were much prized among the Indians, as they 
enabled them to be nearer to the royal person, which was an honour 
they most esteemed. 

The villages which furnished these servants were those within six 
or seven leagues (eighteen to twenty-one miles) of the city of Cuzco, 
and were the first which the Inca Manco Capac ordered to be 
formed by the savages whom he reduced to subjection. The inhabi- 
tants of them, by his special grace and bounty, he called Incas, and 
they received the insignia and dress of the royal person. . , 

This quotation shows several things quite clearly, viz., that 
the service of the imperial palace was a local matter ; that none 
of the supplies for the Court were provided through commer- 
cial channels, but rather were brought in by the Inca’s own 
vassals as a part of their tribute; and that the service of the 
royal person was held to be a great honor in spite of its ardors 
and risks of punishment. 

If, therefore, there were far-journeying merchants in Incaic 
Peru — which I doubt — I am at a loss to know what kinds of 
goods they carried, or what it profited them to do so. The 
commerce of the nation, as I see it in the light of the evidence 
adduced, was chiefly a local matter conducted under govern- 
mental supervision at the various grades of fairs or markets, 
supplemented by long-distance traflSc which was wholly in the 
hands of the imperial authorities. 

This being so, it naturally follows that the Incas must have 
been in the closest possible touch with every corner of their 
vast empire, not only in order that they might keep them- 
selves informed concerning the resources and the productions 
of each district, but also that they might hold the enormous 
fabric which they had created firmly to their own selves, there- 
by ensuring its continued solidity. 

They did all of that. The means whereby they accomplished 
a purpose so many-sided were various; study of them is pro- 
foundly illuminating. The first of them to demand our atten- 
tion is the system of statistics which provided the ruler with 
exact information concerning the material wealth, the value, 
existent in each district, and also concerning the man-power 
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therein. Writing being unknown — and Dr. Bingham is the 
sole important scholar of our day who accepts Montesinos’s 
statement that there was writing in early Peru'^'^ — the Incas 
had to depend upon the quipu for the preservation of their 
records. Although various Chroniclers lead us to suppose that 
the quipu or knot-record had a narrative character, at any rate 
in some instances,'^® it has been demonstrated fairly conclu- 
sively by modern writers that the majority of quipu-cuna now 
extant have only a mnemonic and mathematical character.'^^ 
By means of the quipu the quipu-camayoc, knot-record keeper, 
could enumerate and calculate in the decimal system.’^® In this 
respect the Incas were far ahead of the Romans, with their 
clumsy system of figures, and even of the modern British, with 
their absurd £. s. d. A good idea of the value and importance 
of the quipu is given by a passage in Cieza which, in spite of 
one inaccuracy, is worth quoting: ^'The system (of accounting) 
of the Peruvians was by quipus. These were long ropes made 
of knotted cords, and those who were accountants and under- 
stood the arrangement of these knots, could, by their means, 
give an account of the expenditure, and of other things during 
a long course of years. On these knots they counted from one 
to ten, and from ten to a hundred, and from a hundred to a 
thousand. On one of the ropes are the units, on another the 
tens, and so on.” (This is the inaccuracy. Modern writers al- 
ready cited have shown that units, tens, etc., were all recorded 
on one string.) Cieza continues: “Each ruler of a province was 
provided with accountants who were called quipucamayos, and 
by these knots they kept account of what tribute was to be 
paid in the district, with respect to silver, gold, cloth, flocks, 
down to fire-wood and other minute details. By these same 
quipus they could report to those who were commissioned to 
take the account at the end of a year, or of ten or of twenty 
years, with such accuracy that so much as a pair of sandals 
would not be missing.”*^® Captain Pedro de Cieza de Leon, one 
of the most honorable and Christian, as well as one of the 
most intelligent, Spaniards who ever went to Peru then pro- 
ceeds to tell us how, with his own eyes, he saw the quipu 
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utilized for his instruction by an Indian lord who was a friend 
of his, Guacarapora, lord of Marcavilca in the province of 
Xauxa, and he concludes his chapter with eloquent praise of 
the quipus which, to no slight extent, enabled the Indians to 
maintain good order in their affairs notwithstanding the cruel- 
ties and oppression to which they were subjected by the Span- 
ish conquistador es. 

We may be sure, therefore, that, in spite of its humble and 
primitive appearance, the quipu was a really efficient mathe- 
matical and statistical instrument, fully on a par with the 
abacus and, in well-trained hands, almost equal to the modern 
slide-ruler. To the possible narrative functions of the quipu 
I shall refer later. 

Moreover, it may not have been the sole instrument of the 
sort. There exists, in various archaeological collections, a curi- 
ous class of artifacts that has always puzzled the student. I 
refer to the terraced and compartmented objects now gener- 
ally called ^^counters’’ of which characteristic examples appear 
in Figure 158. The first of these objects to be found was dis- 
covered at Patecte, near Chordeleg in the province of Cuenca, 
Ecuador, in 1869. It formed a part of the very rich furnishings 
of a grave in which the body lay at length amid an amazing 
array of beautiful and curious things.®^ This counter is made 
of wood, perhaps chonta, and is beautifully executed and fin- 
ished. It is small, measuring 33 centimetres by 27. On its sides 
are designs which are certainly not in the Incaic style, resem- 
bling Late Chimu art far more closely. The rectangular bottom 
of the artifact bears a simple but tasteful design of rosettes. 
Oddly enough, its dainty carvings notwithstanding, the object 
was originally covered with a thin sheet of silver affixed to it 
with pin-like nails.®^ 

Other objects of analogous kind are available for study. One, 
from Caraz in the Corridor of Huaylas, is very similar to the 
Patecte specimen save that it is made of stone ; another speci- 
men, also from Caraz, is likewise of stone, but is broken. The 
corner “towers’^ of this specimen had but one story, not two.®- 
Wiener found two stone rectangular specimens in the moun- 
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tainous parts of the department of Ancachs,®® both of them 
being of the same type, with minor differences in proportions 
and arrangement. A third, also from that region, is more nearly 
oval and is less perfectly symmetrical. It is some ten inches 
long.®* Finally, we have two specimens from the coast of Peru. 
One, a very crude piece of work in yellowish-gray porphyritic 
serpentine, is only some six inches square. It comes from the 
Chicama Valley.®® The other, from Pachacamac, is circular 
and is made of light, thin wood, having a diameter of only 80 
millimetres.®® 

What, in verity, were these artifacts originally intended to 
be? The first suggestion made concerning them was that they 
were models or maps of structures, this being put forth first by 
Bastian, with some measure of caution, and, with none, by 
Gonzalez Suarez, both cited in note 81. Almost at once there- 
after, and more sagaciously, Charles Wiener hailed them as 
‘'counters.^’®® This theory receives some slight support from 
Gutierrez de Santa Clara and from Acosta, the first of whom 
tells us that the natives of Peru cast up accounts with small 
stones, the second of whom says vaguely: “Besides these Quip- 
pos of thred, they have an other, as it were a kinde of writing 
with small stones, by means whereof they learne punctually 
the words they desire to know by heart. ... It is a pleasant 
thing to see them correct themselves when they doe erre; for 
all their correction consisteth onely in beholding of their small 
stones.’^®^ My personal opinion is, however, that these objects 
were parts of the game of chuncara which is described by 
Cobo thus : ** Chuncara was another game of five small hollows 
scooped out in some flat stone or in a board. They played it 
with beans of various colours, throwing the die, and, according 
to how it fell they moved their beans through their houses un- 
til the end was reached. The first house counted ten, the rest 
mounted up by tens until the fifth was reached, which was 
worth fifty.’’®® I concede that this description does not fit per- 
fectly with the arrangement of the objects under considera- 
tion; but they may have been unusually elaborate chuncara- 
boards. As a matter of fact, the “counter” theory may be cor- 
rect, in which case these objects may well have been extremely 








‘Contadorcs” or counters of various materials from several site; 


1. From Laurel, Cliicama Valley, made of Serpentine. {Original in the Ethnological Mimun, 
Berlin . ) 

2. From Caraz, corridor of Huaylas, made of stone. {Original in the Grenier Collection, Ber- 
lin.) 

3. From Patecte, near Chordeleg, southern Ecuador, made of wood. 

4. From Cabana or lircon in the Province of Pallasca, Department of Ancachs, Peru, made 
of stone. {Original in the Musce du Trocadero, Parts.) 

5 and 6. Other views of No. 3. 
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useful for calculations, much as the abacus was to the people 
possessing it. 

If the quipu and the possible ‘'counter’^ were the instru- 
ments for the acquisition of accurate information, the roads 
and their adjuncts were the instruments whereby central au- 
thority made itself felt throughout the empire. 

The roads, or rather, the footways of the Incas! These ex- 
traordinary arteries of an astonishing empire, these strong 
bonds which held to a central peg an immense cluster of varied 
societies, are, in reality, replete with the simplicity of true 
greatness; yet they have had the misfortune to inspire a 
greater number of silly remarks than almost anything else in 
the whole range of ancient Andean history — with the possible 
exception of the ruins of Tiahuanaco. The truth lies midway 
between the belittling statement of the Abbe Raynal to the 
effect that they were merely lines of posts intended to guide 
travellers and the fantastic statement of a modern imaginist 
to the effect that the roads leaped gaily from peak to peak and 
across lakes.®® As a matter of fact, the truth was so amazing 
as to render flights of the imagination pale and ridiculous, and 
so admirable as to give the lie direct to would-be detractors. 

Two main highways, both of them passing through Cuzco, 
bound the entire coast and the entire highland zone to the 
capital. Under Huayna Capac, in whose time the network of 
footways attained to its fullest development, the highland 
road followed this route: Pastu — Quitu — Latacunga — ^Tumi- 
pampa — Ayavaca — Huancapampa — Casamarca — Huamachu- 
cu — Huaraz — Pumpu — Sausa — Picoy — Huamanca — Urumar- 
ca — Vilcas — Amancay — CUZCO — Vilcahota Pass — Hatun 
Colla — Huaqui — Desaguadero V alley — Chuquisaca — Kingdom 
of Tucma. 

The shore-country road had Tumbez as its northern terminal 
and ran thence along the coast to Nazca, serving all the great 
states of that region. It went inland from Nazca to Apucara, 
Vilcas, Amancay, and CUZCO, thence through Chumpivilca to 
Arequipa, Moquehua, Tacna, Arica, and so down the length 
of Chile as far as the Maule River. 

Vilcas, it will be observed, was the junction-point of the two 
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routes, not Cuzco. This seems rather surprising at first, but 
Cieza explains it by informing us that Vilcas, or Vilcas-Hua- 
man, was anciently regarded as the geographical centre of the 
empire. He also informs us that he saw in the vicinity of 
Vilcas three roads successively built by Pachacutec, Tupac 
Yupanqui, and Huayna Capac as memorials to their cam- 
paigns and conquests, the last and most impressive of the 
three being an integral part of the highway system here con- 
sidered.®® 

Supplementary to these two major highways was an intri- 
cate network of secondary roads almost equal in usefulness. 
Father Cobo mentions several of them : one went from Tumbez 
up into the mountains; another went from Chan-Chan up 
to Casamarca and Chachapuya; another from Parmunca 
mounted to Sausa; another went from Rimac up to Sausa; 
and still another went from the coast up to the province of 
Chuqui-apu (La Paz) and thence down into the Chuncho 
country in the Montana^^ These secondary roads were, there- 
fore, transversal routes in the main. In addition to them, we 
may be very sure, there were infinitely numerous lesser roads 
reaching into every part of the empire. Of such the road by 
which the citadel of Machu Picchu was connected with Cuzco, 
as described by Dr. Bingham, is a good example.®^ 

Characteristically — for the Incas tended to go straight to 
their objective — the roads ran, whenever possible, in straight 
lines. Those in the mountains were paved and stepped where- 
ever necessary; those on the coast were surfaced with foot- 
beaten earth and were lined with walls of adobe or with large 
wooden posts set at intervals to mark the way. The greatest 
care was taken to preserve the roads in neatness and in perfect 
repair. On the mountain roads there were numerous turn-outs 
where litter-bearers might pause for breath whilst their im- 
perial or noble passenger might enjoy the view spread before 
him. The coast roads had long stretches that were shaded by 
trees whose fruit-laden branches arched over the way, while 
many birds frolicked about in the foliage. In short, the claim 
made by Gutierrez de Santa Clara — who, be it remembered. 
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saw them soon after the Conquest — that the roads of the In- 
cas surpassed those of the Romans is probably justified by the 
facts. 

Causeways and suspension bridges were cleverly constructed 
in order to carry the roads over swampy ground or over rivers. 
An excellent example of causeway is that in the Xaquixahuana 
Valley (now called Anta or Zurite), near Cuzco. Cieza de- 
scribes it,®® and I have ridden over it. The suspension bridges 
were sufficiently terrifying contraptions at best — and more so 
than ever if one happens to remember Mr. Thornton Wilder^s 
classic work while in the middle of one of them. Three aloe- 
fibre ropes about a foot thick were thrown across the chasm to 
be crossed and were securely fastened to massive masonry 
piers on the banks. Figure 154 shows characteristic piers of 
this kind. On these ropes was laid the flooring consisting of 
sticks firmly lashed together and covered with strong, coarse 
matting which made a footway from six to eight feet wide and 
as much as one hundred and fifty yards long. Two other aloe- 
fibre ropes of the same size ran along the sides of the footway, 
to which they were solidly lashed in such a way as to make a 
sort of balustrade. So far all sounds reasonably comfortable. 
The terror of the thing came from the necessarily steep pitch 
from the bank to the centre of the hanging bridge and from 
there up to the other bank. Still worse was the circumstance 
that the whole fabric would swing alarmingly in the slightest 
wind. Nevertheless, at least under the Incas, the bridges were 
safe and serviceable, as was also a less common type of struc- 
ture which consisted of a single aloe-fibre rope upon which 
was slung a large basket in which the unfortunate traveller 
was ensconced — perhaps in a swooning condition — while, by 
means of smaller ropes, the basket was drawn across the abyss. 
With respect to bridges, then, we must in fairness concede that 
the Romans were ahead of the Incas, except that a very spe- 
cial bridge, floating on reed-pontoons, that crossed the Desa- 
guadero River near Lake Titicaca, would have compelled even 
Caesar’s admiration, redoubtable builder of bridges though he 
was, because of its ingenuity.®^ 
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Above I spoke of adjuncts to the roads. These included the 
chasqui’-cuna, couriers or post-runners, the tampu-cuna, inns 
or supply-stations and rest-houses, and the litters of the very 
great. I shall speak of them in that order. 

The youths of Ttahua-ntin-suyu (the land of the Four 
Parts) were always adepts at the art and science of running 
steadily and swiftly; they were called upon to do so in the 
huarachicui ceremonies which marked their arrival at the age 
of puberty. Acosta, speaking of this matter running in gen- 
eral, says: “For this cause there were men of great agilitie, 
which served as curriers, to goe and come, whom they did 
nourish in this exercise of running from their youth, labouring 
to have them well breathed, that they might runne to the 
toppe of a high hill without wearines. . . . And in Cusco 
when they made their solemne feast of Capacrayme (Capac 
Raymi), the novices did runne who could fastest vp the rocke 
of Yanacauri. And the exercise of running is generally much 
used among the Indians. Their aptitude for running, be it 
noted in passing, comes not so much from the power of their 
legs, which are somewhat short and not particularly strong, as 
from their extraordinary pulmonary development. It was of 
these circumstances that the Inca Pachacutec availed himself 
when he established the service of chasqui-cuna or post-run- 
ners throughout his empire.®® 

At the time of its perfection — and so excellent was it that it 
even survived the Spanish conquest, as we shall see — the 
chasqui’System was worked in this way: All along the foot- 
ways of the empire there were set up post-houses called 
chuclla-cuna^'^ in which the couriers on duty were stationed. 
There is considerable confusion regarding the distance between 
them, for Garcilaso and Santillan state that the post-houses 
were a quarter of a league (less than a mile) apart; Sarmiento, 
Cieza, and Morua say half a league; Montesinos says one 
league ; and Acosta and Gutierrez de Santa Clara say a league 
and a half. As Professor Baudin has said, the distance prob- 
ably varied in accordance with the nature of the country. It 
is quite conceivable that a specially trained man, reared in 
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greatest simplicity, could run at full speed for a league and a 
half (about four and a half miles) in flat country.®® 

Each post-house or, according to Garcilaso, pair of post- 
houses, had in attendance two, four, six or more couriers who 
took turns in watching the road so that there should be no loss 
of time if a message should come in either direction. On see- 
ing a chasqui approaching from the next station on either side, 
the runner whose duty it would be to relieve him would go 
out to meet him and would run along with him long enough to 
learn the message, which was usually of telegraphic brevity, 
or to receive the quipu with any words that might accompany 
it, or to grasp the burden, as the case might be, all this being 
accomplished without any diminution of pace at the post- 
houses. ‘^So well was the running performed,^' observes Cieza 
de Leon, who probably saw the system in operation, ‘‘that in 
a short time they knew, at a distance of 300 leagues, 500, and 
even 800, what had passed, or what was needed or required. 
With such secrecy did the runners keep the messages that were 
entrusted to them, that neither entreaty nor menace could 
ever extort a relation of what they had thus heard, although 
the news had already passed onwards. The roads pass over 
rugged mountains, over snow-covered ridges, over stony wilder- 
nesses, and forests full of thorny thickets, in such sort that it 
may be taken as quite certain that the news could not have 
been conveyed with greater speed on swift horses or mules, 
than by these foot posts. For the men on foot have no im- 
pediments, and one of them can do more in a day than a 
mounted messenger could do in three. I do not mean one 
single Indian, but one running for one-half league, and an- 
other for the next, according to the established order. And it 
must be understood that neither storms nor anything else pre- 
vent the due service of the posts in the wildest parts, and as 
soon as one started another arrived to wait in his place.^’®® 

The last sentence of this quotation is very similar in spirit 
to the admirable inscription which adorns the outside of the 
U. S. Post-Office in New York City. It is of interest, for the 
sake of seeing how well the c/ias^m-system lived up to this 
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high ideal, to note some of the records made by it. A few 
pertinent data are as follows: 

Quito to Tiahuanaco, one way, 8 days (Morua, Bk. Ill, Ch. xv). 
Quito to Cuzco, one way, 5 days (Gutierrez, Bk. Ill, Ch. Ixiii). 

Quito to Cuzco, go and return, 20 days (Polo, 1873, p. 169) . 

Quito to Cuzco, go and return, 12 days (Coho, Bk. XII, Ch. xxxii). 
Cuzco to Lima, one way, 3 days (Coho, as cited; Polo, as cited ^ 
Coast to Cuzco, with fresh fi.sh, 2 days (Coho, as cited). 

Nor was this all. Garcilaso says: ^They had another way of 
sending messages, which was by raising smoke at each station 
by day, or a flame by night. For this purpose the Chasquis 
always had the fire ready, and it was constantly watched, so 
that it might be ready the moment an occasion arose. This 
method of sending news by fires was only adopted when there 
was a rebellion in some great province, so that the Inca might 
know it within two or three hours at the most (even if the 
outbreak was at a distance of 500 or 600 leagues from the 
Court) and give the necessary orders the moment that the 
insurrection was reported.^^^®® 

At the present time a telegraph message sent from Cuzco to 
Quito, or vice versa, would, in all likelihood, take a week. A 
traveller between those points, by rail, steamer, and rail again, 
would be on his way fully a fortnight. It happens that, in Oc- 
tober, 1914, being minded to go from Cuzco to Lima and wish- 
ful to reserve a room in the hotel at Lima, I telegraphed for 
one. The next day I began my journey. It occupied me at 
least a week, perhaps more, and my telegram reached the 
Lima hotel after I did! So much for ‘‘modern improvements’’ 
as contrasted with the Incaic idea. As for the authenticity of 
the records given above, only the second and the fourth, im- 
plying an average speed of 11 to 13 miles per hour, are hard 
to believe, and the fifth was made after the Conquest, accord- 
ing to Polo. The third record, allowing 20 days for a distance 
of about 2,500 miles, implies an average speed of between 4 
and 5 miles per hour, which is not, in the postulated circum- 
stances, incredible. 
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The tampu-cuna, commonly called tambos, or inns, now de- 
mand consideration. Father Cobo's description of them is the 
most illuminating. He tells us that, in addition to the towns 
and villages which lay along the roads, there were, at inter- 
vals of four or six leagues (twelve or eighteen miles), tambos 
or aposentos reales (literally, royal apartments) which were 
built, served, and provisioned by the provinces in which they 
stood. It was incumbent upon the local authorities to see that 
they were kept in perfect repair and cleanliness. In these es- 
tablishments were lodged, wholly at the expense of the Inca, 
the various classes of official travellers — and there were none 
but officially sanctioned travellers — who had occasion to jour- 
ney along the highways. All their wants were met from the 
storehouses attached to every tampu, the provisioning of which 
was a local tribute-duty. 

Although Father Cobo, in the place cited, says that the 
tambos consisted only of a single room, from 100 to 300 feet in 
length and from 30 to 50 feet in width, there is ample evi- 
dence, afforded by the remains of ancient tambos at various 
localities in the Andean area, that, in addition to the large 
room, there was also a congeries of smaller chambers destined 
to various uses, such as private apartments, kitchens, guard- 
rooms, and store-rooms. These were all conveniently arranged 
around one or more courtyards. At Pihashiyoc, just below the 
Pass of Panticalla, which leads from the Urupampa Valley 
near Ollantaytampu over into the Lucumayu Valley, there are 
some very interesting ruins consisting of a long range of well- 
made pirca masonry storehouses, lined with plaster and hav- 
ing ventilator-holes, and, hard by, the vestiges of a sizable 
tambo of several chambers.^^^ Again, at the Pass of Vilcahota 
(alias La Raya), where the Incas^ mountain highway passes 
into the Colla country, Squier found a tambo ^‘which may be 
taken as a type of this kind of structures in general, although 
no two are precisely alike. It is a building with a front of 180 
feet in length, with wings extending inwards at either ex- 
tremity, forming three sides of a court. This court is extended 
down to the waters of the little lake by rough stone walls, and 
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the ground falls off by low terraces. [It is shown in Figure 
161.] The main front has but three rooms, each about sixty 
feet long; the central one alone having entrances from the 
outside. The corner rooms open into the court, and each has 
a smaller inner room that can only be reached through it. . . . 



After Squier, 


The rooms have small niches on their sides, sunk in the walls, 
which are from two to three feet thick, composed of rough 
stones laid in clay.”^^^ It seems to me that the building re- 
ferred to here by Squier was probably destined to the use of 
the great who might be journeying that way; no doubt there 
were less important and less well-built edifices round about it 
that have since vanished. Dr. Bingham refers to various ruined 
houses in the immediate vicinity of the Pass, as well as to the 
ancient wall by which, according to Father Lizarraga, it was 
formerly defended. In Father Cobo's experience, the two 
most elaborate and best preserved tambos were those at Vilcas 
and at Moho, the latter place being in the region of Chuqui-apu 
(La Paz).^®^ We are given a vivid picture of the thoroughness 
with which the Incaic roads were provided with tambos at the 
end of each day’s march, namely, at distances ranging from 
four to eight leagues, in a letter written in 1566 by the Licen- 
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tiate Matienzo to the King of Castile. The road of which he 
speaks in detail is the great highway of the Incas through the 
Diaguite country in what is now northwestern Argentina.^®® 

It is well to bear in mind that there was a fundamental dif- 
ference between the purposes of the Incas’ roads and those of 
Europe (bad though they were at that period). The nan-cuna 
or purina-cuna, footways, of the empire were destined entirely 
to official uses and to officially approved journeyings. They 
were travelled over by armies, couriers, colonists, officials, and 
burden-bearers employed by the state. The people could use 
them only to attend the established fairs and to return thence 
home. Even the individual courier saw but little of any given 
road, for he spent his term of service in passing back and forth, 
shuttle- wise, between his own post and those next to it on 
either side. In this we see a manifestation of the limited geo- 
graphical orbit within which the mass of the people spent their 
lives.^^® 

In the greatest contrast thereto were the immense distances 
covered by the Emperor and others privileged to travel by 
litter. Cieza speaks thus of the subject: ^‘When the Incas vis- 
ited the provinces of their empire in time of peace, they trav- 
elled in great majesty, seated in rich litters fitted with loose 
poles of excellent wood, long and enriched with gold and silver 
work. Over the litter there were two high arches of gold set 
with precious stones, and long mantles fell round all sides of 
the litter so as to cover it completely. If the inmate did not 
wish to be seen, the mantles remained down, but they were 
raised when he got in or came out. In order that he might 
see the road, and have fresh air, holes were made in the cur- 
tains. Over all parts of these mantles or curtains there was 
rich ornamentation. On some were embroidered the sun and 
the moon, on others great curving serpents, and what appeared 
to be sticks passing across them. These were borne as insignia 
or arms. The litters were raised on the shoulders of the great- 
est and most important lords of the kingdom, and he who was 
employed most frequently on this duty, was held to be most 
honoured and in highest favour.” Around the imperial litter 
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marched the Canari guard, who always surrounded the mon- 
arch’s person to the number of two thousand. In front of the 
litter marched five thousand slingers, and after it came two 
thousand warriors of the Inca caste. All this multitude passed 
slowly onward in religious silence broken only by the rhythmic 
shuffle of innumerable sandals. Every little while a halt was 
made, in order to rest the litter-bearers and to afford the 
sovereign a chance to admire the view or to hear the plaints 
of his subjects, who, in vast throngs, lined the roadway to see 
their divine liege pass on his journey. They were not silent, 
for, as the litter passed along they shouted, '‘Most high Lord, 
Child of the Sun, Thou art the sole and beloved Lord. The 
whole earth truly obeys Thee.^^^®® 

In the quaint, unpublished manuscript work of Don Felipe 
Huaman Poma de Ayala, written about 1613, and lavishly 
illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings somewhat like those in 
Thackeray^s earlier manner, there are several pictures of lit- 
ters. One, reproduced herewith, in Figure 163, shows the Inca 
Tupac Yupanqui and his Coya in a handsome, plume-canopied 
travelling litter. It is of interest to note that the Inca is suf- 
ficiently courteous to ride backwards! In which he differs 
from modern European monarchs who, on state occasions, 
seat their wives on their left in the royal carriage. Huaman 
also shows us a very light war-litter used by the Inca Huayna 
Capac, as well as two funeral-litters, one of them large enough 
to contain two mummy-bundles, a priest, and a number of 
sacred vessels. This litter, also, belonged to Huayna Capac.^^^ 
Pleasantries aside, the litter of the Inca must have been a 
vehicle fully as comfortable as the coaches used in Europe down 
to the seventeenth century. The use of litters was, however, 
very closely restricted to the greatest and holiest of the realm, 
for, although I do not find it specifically mentioned, it may 
have been one of the many privileges conceded by the Inca to 
favored vassals. Certainly we cannot, in reason, suppose that 
members of the imperial caste walked about like ordinary 
mortals nor that a great mediatized king like the Chimu 
would be expected to do so, his ancestors having, from time 




Fig. 162. The Coya Mama Huaca Fig. 163. The Inca Tupac Yupanqui 
and her handmaidens. and his Coya being borne in a litter. 

From the drawings by Felipe Huamdn Poma de Ayala, after MontcU, 1929. 


number of litter-bearers in the realm and, consequently, a 
goodly number of people privileged to use litters.^®® 

The roads of the empire, therefore, together with the ad- 
juncts thereto — the chasqui~cuna, the tampu-cuna, and the 
huantu-runa-cuna (litters) — assured to the Incaic state far 
more efficient and commodious communications than any that 
existed in Europe between the downfall of Rome and the In- 
dustrial Revolution. On the whole, then, the dictum of von 
Tschudi is justified; he says: ‘There is not in Peru at the 
present time (1842) any modern road in the most remote de- 
gree comparable to the Incas' highway I am told, how- 
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ever, that there is now (1930) a good motor-road that leads 
from Cuzco out into the country for twenty-odd miles. The 
only trouble with it is that it leads nowhere in particular. 
There are also, of course, a moderate number of fairly passable 
roads in the various coastal valleys, and around Lima. 

If the land-communications of the Incas were admirable, 
their communications by water were equally remarkable, but, 
in this case, for their amazing inadequacy. The natives of 
South America were singularly inexpert in the matter of navi- 
gation. It is worth while, however, to examine the point 
briefly. 

Reference was made in Chapter VII to the incursions of 
the Incas into the montana and to the canoes employed in 
connection therewith. They were dug-outs made from the 
abundant hardwood timber of those parts, and were, on the 
whole, an adequate craft for use on the rivers, particularly as 
there was no lack of men to paddle them. Dug-outs were like- 
wise made by the people of the Peruvian coast, the material 
used there being the strong, light wood of the ceyba tree which 
attains to great size in that region. Dug-outs of this descrip- 
tion were very swift and easily handled, whether with paddles 
or with sails, but they were very easily capsized. Anciently 
these craft ranged in dimensions from little boats for two or 
three people up to vessels fifty or sixty feet in length capable 
of holding thirty persons. To this day bathers at Payta are 
wont to use tiny dug-outs called chingos in which they paddle 
about in their bathing-suits, the idea being, apparently, that 
a shark will not swallow a bather if he has to swallow a chingo 
as well. 

Pontoon-rafts of two types were in use, the one being com- 
mon on the southern part of the coast and consisting of two 
seal-skins, inflated, held together, catamaran-fashion, by a 
wooden platform, as shown in Figure 159; the other being a 
wooden platform supported by a number of seal-skins, this 
crude contraption serving principally as a rustic ferry on rivers. 

Then there were the totora-reed boats on Lake Titicaca, 
which, with their pointed ends and matting sails on rickety 
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A-shaped masts, form a picturesque element in the scenery. 
Some of these boats, all of which are made of three parallel 
bundles of totora-reed so lashed together as to form a bow and 
a stern, have no sails, and it is possible that, anciently, none 
of them had. One of the exciting features of these boats is 
that, when they reach the saturation-point, they suddenly sink 
with all hands on board. Until that unhappy moment ar- 
rives, however, they are practically unsinkable, yet they are 
never quite dry.^^^ A wretched and forlorn craft indeed! See 
Figure 67. 

Finally the great raft of the northern part of the Peruvian 
coast and of the shore of what is now Ecuador must be con- 
sidered; for it was the chef-d'oeuvre of native Andean naval 
architecture. It consisted of seven, nine, eleven, and perhaps 
more logs of the light balsa-wood so arranged that the central 
log was longest and the others were shorter and shorter as the 
outer edge of the raft was approached. A wooden platform, 
perhaps with a crude roof, stood in the middle, and near the 
bow was the mast for the cotton-cloth sail. Sometimes there 
was a second mast at the stern. It was necessary to use pad- 
dles in order to steer the clumsy thing, which is shown in 
Figure 160.^^^ As this was the best the ancient Peruvians 
could do in the way of ship-building, it is not wonderful that 
they were dumbfounded when the ships of the Spaniards 
dawned on their horizon. Yet it was on a fleet of rafts like 
these that the Inca Tupac Yupanqui made his mysterious 
maritime excursion, mentioned on pages 270-272. Likewise, it 
was a vessel of this description, richly laden with gold, silver, 
fine woollen cloths, and carrying a number of well-dressed 
men and women, that the Pilot Bartolome Ruiz encountered 
in 1527. A great deal has been said about that balsa out of 
Tumbez which so astonished Pilot Ruiz. Professor Baudin, for 
example, holds that it is an evidence that the subjects of the 
Inca were wont to engage in foreign commerce. It seems to me 
far more likely, however, that the party on board the balsa 
was some chieftain and his court in quest of a new home, or 
perhaps some emissary of the curaca of Tumbez sent forth to 
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found a colony somewhere along the shore. It is possible that 
such enterprises were fairly common, because, at the time of 
the Conquest, there was a fairly definite knowledge, among the 
people of Panama, of the existence of a great empire in the 
south.“® 

It is evident, therefore, that the science of navigation was 
in a stage so rudimentary under the Incas that it cannot have 
contributed appreciably to the task of holding the empire to- 
gether. Yet, poor, clumsy things though they were, the Tum- 
bez-type balsas sufficed to fill Huayna Capac with a naive 
pleasure so great that he caused a number of them to be 
brought from Tumbez up to the Lake of Pumpu (Junin), for 
his amusement.^^^ 

The development to which land transportation had attained 
under the Incas implies that those rulers were possessed of an 
extensive and profound geographical knowledge. Consonant 
therewith is what Sarmiento has to say concerning an admin- 
istrative measure taken by the Inca Pachacutec, who, so he 
tells us, '‘ordered visitors to go through all the subdued prov- 
inces, with orders to measure and survey them, and to bring 
him models of the natural features in clay. This was done. 
The models and reports were brought before the Inca. He ex- 
amined them and considered the mountainous fastnesses and 
the plains. He ordered the visitors to look well to what he 
would do. He then began to demolish the fastnesses and to 
have their inhabitants moved to plain country, and those of 
the plains were moved to mountainous regions, so far from 
each other, and each so far from their native country, that 
they could not return to it. Next the Inca ordered the visitors 
to go and do with the people what they had seen him do with 
the models. They went and did so.''^^^ 

In this passage we have the most definite sort of evidence 
— and from a deadly foe of the Inca dynasty — that the Sons 
of the Sun possessed the science of making maps in relief. 
Nor is corroborative evidence lacking. Garcilaso speaks of 
plans, models and designs of provinces and of towns, particu- 
larly of a plan of Cuzco which he saw in his youth. Betanzos 
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likewise mentions a plan of Cuzco worked in clay. Finally, 
there is mention, in the verse of Don Juan de Castellanos 
(about 1575), of a map of the kingdom of Quitu that was 
made upon cloth by order of a chief named Chaparra for the 
information of the conqueror Don Sebastian de Benalcazar at 
the time of his entry into that region.^^^ It is easy enough to 
understand, therefore, why certain writers, on seeing the 
‘^counters” mentioned above on page 327, should have jumped 
at the conclusion that they were plans or models. 

At the time of the map-making mentioned above, the Inca 
Pachacutec despatched various lesser ofificials in company with 
the tucuiricuc-cuna, to whom he had shown the map, into all 
the districts of the empire, with instructions to select in each 
of them from thirty to one hundred young men with their 
wives and to bring them to Cuzco. The young couples thus 
selected were first presented to the Inca — an overwhelming 
honor — who then sent those from Chinchay-suyu (the north- 
ern quarter of the empire) to dwell in Anti-suyu (the eastern 
quarter), and those of Cunti-suyu (the western quarter) to 
dwell in Colla-suyu (the southern quarter). They were bidden 
to settle down in their new homes, for which purpose they 
were well provided with all things needful; and they were 
commanded to learn the native languages there without, how- 
ever, forgetting Quechua; and finally, they were instructed to 
spy upon their new neighbors, whose houses they were li- 
censed to enter at any hour, and to report their misdoings to 
the authorities. 

Thus does Sarmiento describe the foundation, by Pacha- 
cutec, of the system of mitmac-cuna or colonists. Cieza also 
ascribes it to Pachacutec, but Oliva, incredibly enough, states 
that Yahuar-Huaccac, whom we know to have been a poor 
thing, founded it.^^^ Into his account of the mitimaes — for we 
might as well fall in with general custom and use the Spanish 
corruption of the original term — Sarmiento de Gamboa char- 
acteristically injects a note of tyranny. Garcilaso, however, 
in speaking of the mitimaes established by the Inca Pacha- 
cutec, writes as follows: ^‘The Inca took Indians of Nanasca 
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(Nazca) and transported them to the banks of the river 
Apurimac, near the highroad from Cuzco to Rimac (Lima). 
For that river flows through a region which is so hot that the 
Indians of the cold and temperate climate of the Sierra soon 
sicken and die in it. . . . The order of the Incas was that, 
when Indians were thus transported from one province to an- 
other, . . . they should always be sent to a climate similar 
to that of their native land, that the change might do them no 
injury. It was therefore forbidden to send Indians of the 
Sierra to the Llanos, because they would certainly die in a few 
days.* The Inca, mindful of this danger, took Indians from 
one hot climate to inhabit another. It was only necessary to 
send a few to the banks of the river Apurimac, because it flows 
between very lofty and precipitous mountains, and has very 
little available land on either side of its current. The Inca de- 
sired that this small strip of land should not be lost, but should 
be turned into a garden for raising the numerous and excellent 
fruits which ripen on the banks of that famous river.’’^^® 

Dr. Bowman provides us with data that reveal fully the sig- 
nificance of the Inca historian's remarks and of his great an- 
cestor’s economic strategy; for he shows that the valley-floor 
of the Apurimac is at about 4,000 feet elevation whilst moun- 
tains of some 18,000 feet rise in close proximity thereto, there 
being between these extremes every environmental gradation 
known to the Andean highlands. Intensive cultivation is pos- 
sible only on very small areas in the valley-bottom and on the 
alluvial fans adjacent thereto.^^® 

Garcilaso’s version of the motive for the mitimaes is, there- 
fore, very different in tenor, and probably more just, than is 
that of Sarmiento. Later on, Garcilaso says with commend- 
able candor as follows : ‘The Incas transplanted Indians from 
one province to another for special reasons, some for the good 
of their vassals, and others for their own purposes and to se- 
cure their dominions from insurrections. In the course of their 
conquests the Incas found some provinces to be naturally fer- 
tile, but thinly populated. To these districts they sent Indians 

♦This, of course, is a great exaggeration. — P. A. M. 
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who were natives of other provinces with a similar climate. 
This precaution was taken that no injury might befall the set- 
tlers. On other occasions, when the inhabitants of a locality 
multiplied rapidly, so that their province was not large enough 
to hold them, they removed a certain proportion of the people 
to some other district. They also removed Indians from barren 
and sterile tracts to such as were fertile and prolific, with a 
view to the benefit both of those that remained and of those 
that went; because, being relations, they would help each 
other with their harvests. . . . Colonists were also sent to 
other provinces for a reason of state. When some warlike king- 
dom was conquered, of which it might be feared that, owing 
to its distance from Cuzco and the fierce disposition of the 
natives, it would not remain loyal or tranquil, then some, and 
not infrequently all, the inhabitants were removed to a loyal 
district, where they would be surrounded on all sides by faith- 
ful vassals of the Inca, and thus would themselves become 
loyal and bow their necks to the yoke. . . 

An integral part of the mitmac system was the practice of 
causing the heirs of lords of vassals to dwell at the Court in 
Cuzco, not only that they and their servants might absorb the 
Incaic idea, but also that they might be hostages for the good 
behavior of their fathers. Thus it came about that most parts 
of Cuzco — except, we may suppose, the central strip mentioned 
on pages 317-319 — contained many mitimaes from all parts of 
the realm. 

The geographical aspect of the system of colonization is em- 
phasized by Cieza and by Cobo, who make it quite clear that 
all colonists were moved into regions that would be congenial 
and wholesome for them.^^® An apparent exception to this 
rule is a special type of colony mentioned by Cieza, who tells 
us that, because the Collao was incapable of producing a suf- 
ficiency of food for its people, and because the fertile, warmer 
valleys of Anti-suyu were not far off, the Incas caused a cer- 
tain number of households to be taken from each Collao vil- 
lage and established in the eastern valleys so that they might 
there raise enough food for their kinsmen at home as well as 
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for themselves.^^*^ But this contradiction is, I think, only ap- 
parent; for the valleys in question were probably those of the 
ceja de la montana, not those of the montana proper, and, 
therefore, the contrast in environment was not drastic. It is to 
be noted, in this connection, that when the Inca Tupac Yupan- 
qui settled the representatives of no less than forty-two peo- 
ples in the vicinity of Copacavana and on the adjacent islands 
of Titicaca and Coati — the district indicated being one of the 
greatest holy-places of the realm — he chose principally moun- 
tain folk for the purpose, drawing them from all parts of the 
highland zone or else from the relatively cool land of Chile.^^^ 

Mitimaes were particularly useful to the Inca Tupac Yu- 
panqui in the pacification of the turbulent northern provinces 
— in the Palta country, and at Huancapampa, Ayavaca, and 
Caxas — and he also sent a colony of 15,000 Canaris with their 
wives to dwell in Cuzco. With them he formed the redoubt- 
able Canari Guard, to which reference was made above on 
page 269. At Caxas, according to Cieza, there were mitimaes 
who, with their governor, occupied certain splendid buildings 
and busied themselves with the collection of tribute from the 
surrounding country.^-^ 

The only class of mitimaes not yet touched upon was that 
composed of garrisons established all along the inland frontiers 
of the empire, often under the command of members of the 
imperial caste. The prime duty of these garrisons was that of 
protecting the Ttahua-ntin-suyu from incursions by woodland 
savages such as the Chunchos — against whom the citadel of 
Machu Picchu was probably intended as a defence — such also 
as the Musus, the Chiriguanos and many other sylvan or for- 
midable folk east and northeast of the empire, as well as in 
southern Chile and in parts of what is now Argentina. Garri- 
sons of this kind had their headquarters in forts called pucara- 
cuna, which were manned by troops drawn from the provinces 
that they were designed to defend. Cieza makes it clear that 
these frontier troops received special rewards. He says: ^‘The 
recompense for their service consisted in orders that were 
given, on certain occasions, to bestow upon them woollen 
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clothing, feathers, or bracelets of gold and silver, after they 
had shown themselves to be valiant. They were also presented 
with women from among the great number that were kept, in 
each province, for the service of the Inca, and as most of them 
were beautiful they were highly valued.”^^^ 

In short, the system of mitimaes was an admirable and effi- 
cacious contrivance designed to serve three purposes : First, to 
distribute the population of the empire evenly so that no dis- 
trict should be either over-worked or under-utilized; second, 
to reduce to a minimum the risks of insurrection and invasion ; 
third, to disseminate the Incas^ peculiar brand of civilization, 
and especially their language, throughout a huge territory 
filled with divers peoples in various stages of culture.^^® 

Yet there is a tinge of remorselessness in its practicality. So 
is there also in other parts of the Incaic polity, notably in the 
dispensing of justice. This important activity of the state was 
in the hands of the divers grades of officials, the arrangement 
being that each man^s immediate superior in the scale had 
jurisdiction over him. If the crime were very serious — treason, 
lese-majeste, or if it involved more than one province ruled by 
a tucuiricuc — the Inca personally, or at any rate his Council 
of the four apu-cuna, took cognizance of it; and this was also 
done in cases where the person charged was of the rank of 
hunu-camayoc or higher, or a member of the imperial caste.^”^ 
Such was the machinery whereby justice was administered. 
The punishments meted out, albeit they differed in accord- 
ance with the rank of the criminal, were severe, nay, ferocious. 
Thieves were publicly flogged or stoned for the first offence, 
subjected to sundry ingenious and spirit-corroding torments 
for the second, and lingeringly slain for the third. Vagabonds, 
gossip-spreaders, and all persons who had failed in their ap- 
pointed duties were either lashed with a sling or, if the crime 
were heinous, hanged by the feet until they were dead.^“® A 
decided humanitarian note is sounded, however, in the Law^s 
differentiation between a robbery from malice aforethought, 
for which the doer was chastized, and a robbery committed in 
need of food or of other necessary thing, for which punishment 
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was inflicted upon the official who ought to have forestalled 
the need.^“® Certain crimes of passion — such as the rape of a 
Chosen Virgin, sodomy, etc. — were punished not only by the 
violent death of the guilty parties but also by the obliteration 
of their villages and the slaughter of all living things therein.^-"^ 
Such was the general tenor of the Incaic penal code to whose 
penalties the masses were liable.^^® For the upper classes there 
were other punishments whose terrors were as much psycho- 
logical as physical. It was held — perhaps with reason — that to 
a member of the imperial caste a public reprimand was more 
dreadful than was a public stoning or a public shaving of the 
head to an ordinary man. For graver offences there were such 
penalties as demotion from office, loss of privileges, etc. 

Treason and disobedience were specially dreaded by the 
Incas. To repress them Inca Tupac Yupanqui built at Sanca 
Cancha, hard by Cuzco, a subterranean dungeon with so many 
blind doors and tortuous passages that it resembled the dwell- 
ing of the Minotaur in Crete, all of which were strewn with 
sharp flint points. There he placed a great number of wild 
beasts, pumas, jaguars, bears, and, among the flints upon the 
pavement, toads, vipers, and vermin. Into this loathsome 
menagerie were thrust to die all traitors and disobedient per- 
sons. At Pimpilla, half a league from Cuzco, was an equally 
horrible prison into which were thrown, to die, malevolent 
wizards, poisoners, spell-casters, and false prophets. Finally, 
at Tancar, also close to Cuzco, the Incas maintained a kind of 
Bastille in which erring aristocrats were incarcerated for life.^*® 
As Garcilaso has sententiously remarked, . . the Incas 
never made laws to frighten their vassals, but always with the 
intention of enforcing them on those who ventured to trans- 
gress them.^’^®° It is easy to imagine the blistering contempt 
that the Incas would feel could they behold the state of af- 
fairs in our country in this year of Grace, 1930. And yet there 
would have been an element of amusement in it for them, too, 
when they saw our mild and sweetly padded prisons, crammed 
with resentful inmates, and contrasted them with their own 
frightful dungeons whose sole inhabitants were of the brute 
creation. 
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Stern though the Laws of the Incas undoubtedly were 
as regards the punishments which they provided, neverthe- 
less they clearly had for their fundamental purpose the good 
of society as a whole. For example, there was the law against 
the killing of female llamas, alpacas, and vicunas, which 
carried very painful penalties for disobedience; nevertheless, 
this law had a merciful motive, namely, the wish that the 
species in question should multiply exceedingly, to the end 
that there should be ample provision of wool for clothing 
wherewith all classes might dress themselves warmly.^^^ Akin 
thereto was the law that no game-birds, nor larger game, 
should be taken save under special conditions and with spe- 
cial permission. The object of this law was to prevent the 
people from falling into idle habits.^®- Yet, here again, the 
note of benevolence is present for, at stated intervals, there 
were imperial hunts called chacu~cuna in which vast numbers 
of the people participated and in whose catch they shared. 

It is worth while to animadvert upon the art of the chase 
as practiced under the Incas. A great throng of men was as- 
sembled in the chosen locality to act as beaters, there being 
usually from ten to sixty thousand men in the throng. The 
tents from which the Inca was to watch the spectacle were set 
up in some place whence a wide view was to be enjoyed over 
the stretch of country, some twenty or thirty leagues in circuit. 
A vast circle was formed by the beaters who, at the beginning, 
stood at some distance from one another; but, as they ad- 
vanced shouting and making a fearful din by every known 
method, they gradually drew closer and closer together, driving 
all the animals within the circle before them. At length the 
yelling beaters were close enough together to take hands, each 
with his neighbors, and so they proceeded under the observant 
eye of the Inca, the circle drawing ever closer and closer until 
it became necessary to form two or more concentric rings of 
beaters. As the walls of human beings closed in upon the 
frightened, struggling animals of many kinds, the racket and 
confusion grew ever greater and greater until at length the 
signal was given for the slaughter to begin. Thereupon certain 
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specially trained slayers, armed with ayllu-cuna (here mean- 
ing bolas), clubs, and sticks, plunged in among the prey and 
set about seizing and slaying the poor, terrified beasts. Fe- 
males were always spared. 

Such hunts as these occupied several days and they were 
held in any given stretch of country only once in three years. 
The animals sought were: the wild vicuna, whose exquisitely 
fine wool was reserved to the Inca; the wild huanaco, whose 
coarser wool was distributed among the people who had helped 
in the hunt; and several sorts of deer. Between twenty and 
forty thousand head were taken in these hunts, not to men- 
tion vast quantities of pumas, bears, foxes, wild-cats and other 
creatures which were slaughtered without mercy because of 
their harmfulness to animals useful to man. Every province 
was divided into four hunt-areas, one of which was hunted in 
turn every year, either under the auspices of the Inca, or under 
those of the tucuiricuc. 

A great feature of these hunts was the fact that they were 
not designed solely for the selfish pleasure of the great. They 
were, in fact, serious business rather than mere pastimes, and 
it was an integral part of the hunt-policy that the people 
should have a generous share of all that was taken, either 
directly receiving portions of venison or of dried meat, or of 
wool, or else deriving indirect benefit through the various 
things which were sent from the hunt — skins, feathers, wool, 
hides — to the store-houses.^®^ 

To conclude this chapter I will submit to the reader that, 
however stern the Incaic rule may have been, it was never un- 
just; however much the greatness and splendor of the highly 
placed may have been served and enhanced, the well-being of 
the humble was never lost to sight; however much may have 
been demanded of the people in the way of personal labor and 
of tribute, society as a whole was well compensated by the 
measure of peace and security, of plenty and of leisure, that 
was assured to it by the Incaic rule. Captain Pedro de Cieza 
de Leon, who saw Peru in the early days of its being Spanish, 
describes thus the sway of the Incas : 
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Having established a governor, with garrisons of soldiers, the 
army then advanced, and if the new province were large, it was 
presently ordered that a temple of the Sun should be built, and wo- 
men collected for its service, and that a palace should be erected for 
the lord. Tribute was collected, care being taken that too much 
was not exacted, and that no injustice was done in anything; but 
that the new subjects were made acquainted with the imperial 
policy, and with the art of building, of clothing themselves, and of 
living together in towns. And if they needed anything, care was 
taken to supply it, and to teach them how to sow and cultivate 
their lands. So thoroughly was this policy carried into effect, that 
we know of many places where there were no flocks originally, but 
where there has been abundance since they were subjugated by 
the Incas ; and others where formerly there was no maize, but where 
now they have large crops. In many provinces they went about 
like savages, badly clothed, and barefooted, until they came un- 
der the sway of the Incas; and from that time they have worn 
shirts and mantles, both men and women, so that they always hold 
the change in their memories.^®'* 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE CEREMONIAL LIFE AND OFFICIAL RELIGION OF 
THE INCAIC STATE 

Modern states — particularly those of them which have the 
good fortune to be ruled by dictators — tend to instil into the 
minds of their people a perhaps exaggerated notion of the 
blessings to be derived from being married ; they tend to make 
it slightly uncomfortable for persons who are selfish enough — 
or should I say canny enough? — to stick fast to bachelorhood 
or to spinsterhood. Among the Incas these tendencies existed 
in a marked degree, for bachelorhood and spinsterhood in per- 
sons past the age for marrying was almost non-existent. Prac- 
tically everyone was married, in one way or another, at least 
once in their lives; and many were married often. Matri- 
monial matters were, to describe them briefly, arranged and 
conducted as follows. 

Polygamy existed; indeed, among the upper classes, it was 
general, being regarded as a delectable state fitting only to 
the highly placed and to those favored by the Sapa Inca who, 
either in his own person or else through the agency of some 
official acting for him, conferred concubines upon men whom 
he sought to reward for valor in the field. The first woman 
whom a man received, either as a rev/ard for valor or in the 
ordinary course of things, was his wife-in-chief, remaining so 
until death parted the pair. She was the only one whom the 
man married with any degree of pomp, the manner of doing 
so being this: 

Having received his wife at the hands of the Inca, or of the 
Inca^s representative official, the bridegroom led her to the 
house of her father, a throng of his own kinsfolk accompany- 
ing the young couple on the way. At her father^s house the 
bride's relatives were in waiting, and her father, in the pres- 
ence of the two groups of kinsmen, handed her over to the 

368 
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bridegroom. Thereupon the young man knelt down and shod 
his bride^s right foot with a sandal of wool (if she were a 
maiden) or with one of ichu grass if she were a widow. After 
that ceremony, performed as a sign that the bridegroom 
accepted the bride as his wife-in-chief, he led her to their 
destined home, which had been made ready beforehand, the 
relatives of both of them following after. On arriving there 
the bride took from her chumpi (girdle) a shirt of fine wool, a 
llautu (fillet), and a breast ornament, all of which she gave 
to her husband, who donned them forthwith. From that 
moment until night was well advanced the two young people 
were kept apart, each of them being in company with elder 
persons of the same sex who were supposed to instruct them 
in the meaning and obligations of marriage. During this in- 
terval many gifts were presented to both the man and the girl 
and, after the contracting parties had come together again, a 
festival began which, as the hours flew by, became an orgy. 

Points of interest concerning this mode of marrying are 
these : in the first place, the priesthood had nothing whatever 
to do with it; in the second place, a woman so wedded could 
never be repudiated nor abandoned, and, even though her 
husband later received from the Inca, or from his representa- 
tive, a woman of nobler blood, she remained all her life his 
chief wife; finally, only the chief wife was so wedded, the 
secondary wives being no more than authorized concubines 
were merely taken and enjoyed without any formalities, and, 
at the same time, they always remained wholly subservient to 
the chief wife. 

If, however, the first wife died, the husband might marry 
again after a year or more of mourning, taking as his new 
wife-in-chief some woman not already a member of his house- 
hold, and going through the same ceremonies as before. 
Widowerhood was a chill and cheerless condition among the 
Incas’ subjects, especially for the monogamous plebeians, to 
whom, sometimes, a new wife was not allotted for as many as 
two or three years so that, during a long interval, the bereaved 
husband had to pass through the early Peruvian equivalent 
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for the sink-full-of-unwashed-dishes state of affairs. The man 
who, blissfully polygamous, lost his chief wife by death was, 
at any rate in a material way, better off than the monogamous 
man; for there remained to him his concubines to serve and 
to solace him. The priority of the first wife was again em- 
phasized at her death ; for there were held, in the house of her 
husband, mourning ceremonies of an exceedingly lachrymose 
description in which the widower, the deceased wife's kinsfolk, 
and all the secondary wives wept noisily and lengthily. The 
concubines could do so with at least some degree of sincerity, 
and quite without secret plans for capturing the empty place, 
because by custom, if not by law, none of them could ever be- 
come wife-in-chief. If the widower ever did remarry, it was 
always with some lady not previously of his household. This 
custom, as Father Cobo wisely observes, prevented the secon- 
dary wives from slaying one another in a grand squabble for 
the first place. Deceased secondary wives were mourned only 
by their own kinsfolk, and that not in the house of the 
husband.^ 

There were several ways of acquiring secondary wives, 
among them the following: Highly born parents were wont 
to place their sons in the care of nurse-maids while they were 
still young lads, and these women remained with their charges 
until they had attained to manhood, tending and washing 
them in childhood and, later, teaching them the carnal de- 
lights, sleeping with them, and so on, all this being done with 
the approval of the parents. Subsequently, when the lads took 
chief wives — I am speaking here of the upper classes — the old 
nurses remained in the new households as concubines. Al- 
though good Father Cobo seems rather shocked by all this, it 
really was not a bad system. Again, if an orphan boy was 
given over to the care of a childless widow who devoted her- 
self to bringing him up, she eventually became his concubine 
and remained so even after the authorities had given him a 
chief wife; and the relationship between the old widow and 
the young man continued until it was agreed between them 
that he had fully repaid her for the trouble of rearing him; 
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or, if they failed to agree, the proper official determined when 
the obligation had been discharged. Still another mode of 
acquiring secondary wives was by war, the officers of a con- 
quering army being wont to distribute among themselves any 
women who might be captured. More decent was the custom 
of the Inca to confer secondary wives upon the valiant fight- 
ers, taking them from the imperial supplies of women. Finally, 
secondary wives came to a man by inheritance, a son succeed- 
ing to the secondary wives of his deceased father or even of 
his deceased brother, always with the proviso, however, that 
he have no carnal relations with his own mother. 

Incestuous marriages, according to Father Cobo,^ were pro- 
hibited to all until Inca Tupac Yupanqui married his own 
sister, at the same time ordaining that only the monarch or 
the heir-apparent should do so, albeit he permitted men of 
high rank to marry their paternal half-sisters. But all that 
was a very modern development. Of great age, however, was 
the custom of marrying a first cousin, who was granted to a 
young man by the Inca, or by the proper officials, on the de- 
mand of the bridegroom^s parents or of the bridegroom him- 
self. This was done in order to further and intensify the 
adoration of the mummies of the couplers mutual ancestors. 

Thus far I have been treating chiefly of the matrimonial 
arrangements of the upper classes, particularly those of Cuzco, 
in whose marriages the Sapa Inca could, and very often did, 
take a personal interest in bringing the young couple together 
in the first place. In the provinces, the official in charge of 
each village periodically assembled the youths and maidens of 
marriageable age into two groups and then paired them off in 
couples. Modern writers have generally assumed that this 
was a rather arbitrary and cold-blooded proceeding, but it is 
quite probable that there were artful dodges whereby a lad 
and a lass who felt drawn to one another could manage to be 
paired together. Having thus been joined by civil authority, 
the couple went through the marriage solemnities described 
above, with incidental entertainments of whatever degree of 
lavishness their station in life made suitable. 
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Among humble folk, in certain provinces, the marriage- 
ceremony was more simple. In the Collao, for example, it 
consisted merely of the young man’s going to the mother of 
the girl appointed by the proper official to be his wife and of 
making a present to her in the form of a pouch full of coca; 
if the old lady accepted it, the marriage was considered to be 
an accomplished fact. In other regions it was the custom for 
the young man to serve the parents of the appointed bride by 
doing household chores for them, such as carrying wood and 
water, during several days, in which period the kinsfolk of 
both parties came together and observed suitable urbanities 
towards one another. 

This account of the marriage-customs is based upon the 
work of Father Bernabe Cobo;® only a little additional light 
is thrown upon the matter by other Chroniclers. Garcilaso 
tells us that the girls to be married were from eighteen to 
twenty years of age, and the men twenty-four and upwards.^ 
In this respect the Jesuit and the Inca historians contradict 
one another, for the former makes the ages of both sexes at 
marriage much less than does the latter. The Inca Garcilaso 
is right, however, as a study of the age-categories into which 
the populace was divided — related on page 294 of the preced- 
ing chapter — will amply prove. Garcilaso also implies that 
the couples, at any rate those of the imperial caste, paired 
themselves off according to their personal predilections and 
merely had their hands officially joined by the Inca.^ Santil- 
lan, on the other hand, leads us to believe that the pairing 
was done among the provincial lower classes by an official 
whom he calls visitador, by which term he may mean the 
tucuiricuc, and that it was entirely arbitrary, the wishes of 
the contracting parties not being consulted at all.® The pretty 
ceremony of the usuta or sandal always followed upon the 
official joining of hands, as Father Acosta, in complete cor- 
roboration of Father Cobo, makes clear.® Captain Pedro de 
Cieza de Leon speaks only of the Incas’ marriages, giving us 
an idea of the size of the imperial seraglio when he says that 
none of the sovereigns ^ffiad less than 700 women for the 
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service of their house and for their pleasure.” They were 
guarded by persons especially appointed therefor; but, as in 
the case of the less lofty ranks of society, the wife-in-chief, 
the Coya or Empress, was emphatically pre-eminent over all 
the rest.*^ 

Strange to relate, there is, in the Chroniclers^ accounts of 
marriages under the Incas, singularly little evidence of that 
lusty carnality which is usually an integral part of marriages 
among both primitive and civilized peoples. We search in 
vain for signs, in early Peru, of any great degree of fleshli- 
ness and for specific injunctions of the increase-and-multiply 
sort. Presumably all that was taken for granted, for it is cer- 
tain that the Incas and their subjects were exceedingly 
prolific. Moreover, only one Chronicler, Santa Cruz Pacha- 
cuti-yamqui Salcamayhua, gives us a definite insight into the 
presence of romantic love, as we of to-day understand the 
term, among the Incas' subjects. He tells us that, in the days 
of Sinchi Roca Inca, youths and maidens loved one another 
so dearly that they could not live apart, their passion having 
some obscure connection with certain small, round stones 
which the lovers cherished. Likewise, he tells us of a poor, 
ragged llama-michec (llama-herder), whose charms were so 
great that he was able to woo away a maiden from Sinchi 
Roca himself, doing so with the aid of a huacanqui or love- 
philtre given to him by a demon with whom he had made a 
pact in a certain cave.® 

On the whole, however, the marriage arrangements of the 
Incas and their subjects were of a practical and economic 
aspect rather than a romantic. They were, as we have seen, 
directly under the supervision of the State; and the State 
saw to it that each new household received an abode, domes- 
tic equipment, and fields adequate to its requirements and to 
its status in society. 

Childhood, in early Peru, was a difiicult time to survive, for 
it was filled with all manner of hardships and vicissitudes. 
The Inca Viracocha, who had evidently pondered the matter 
deeply, pronounced upon it as follows: ^‘Fathers are often 
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the cause that their sons are lost or corrupted by evil habits 
which they are allowed to learn in their childhood. For some 
bring up their sons with too much indulgence and good nature, 
and, being overjoyed by the beauty and tenderness of their 
children, they leave them to do as they please, without caring 
for the future when they shall become men, or thinking of 
what will then happen. Others there are who treat their chil- 
dren with too much severity and harshness, which also ruins 
them. For too much indulgence weakens the powers both of 
body and mind, and too much severity enfeebles and weakens 
the spirit, making the child lose the hope of learning and hate 
instruction. Those who are made to fear everything cannot 
have the courage to perform deeds worthy of men. The proper 
way is to bring children up by a middle course, so that they 
may turn out strong and courageous in war, wise and judicious 
in peace.^^® 

All this, excellent though it is, seems to have been entirely 
theoretical, if not merely rhetorical. In actual fact the rigors 
of infancy and of childhood were formidable. When a wife 
felt herself to be on the point of giving birth, she, and also 
her husband, fasted, that is, they abstained from certain foods, 
and she confessed herself and made propitiatory prayers to 
the huacas or minor deities to whom she was devout. When 
the moment of giving birth came, the woman drew apart for 
a brief while from her people and, without even such aid as a 
mid-wife might have given, brought her child into the world, 
presently going with it to the nearest stream in whose waters 
she washed both herself and the babe, no matter how cold the 
atmosphere and the water might be. This procedure, exactly, 
is common to this day. 

Soon after that the infant was tightly swaddled and placed 
in a quirau or cradle which had four legs, one of them shorter 
than the rest in order to facilitate rocking. The wrappings 
were loosened from around the baby^s body every morning so 
that it might be washed, often with water de-chilled by being 
held for a space in the mother^s mouth, a process which was 
believed to be beneficial to the child. The arms of the little 
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creature were not unwrapped, however, for three months or 
more, as it was thought that doing so would weaken the arms. 
Moreover, the infant spent practically all its time in the 
quiraUy never being taken up into its mother’s arms because 
it was held that to do so would make it howl to be there al- 
ways. The mother gave her bairnie to suck only thrice daily — 
early in the morn, at noon, and at sundown — for the Incas 
and their subjects had noted that the animals suckled their 
young at fixed times, and they held that to do so more often 
would tend to make the baby vomit when young and to be 
gluttonous when grown. No matter how high her rank every 
mother in the realm, provided her health were good, fed her 
children, wet-nursing being resorted to only when the 
mother’s health made it necessary. The child was kept en- 
tirely on a mother’s milk diet until, after two years or so, it 
was weaned. During this period the mother had no sexual 
intercourse, as it was considered to have a bad effect on her 
milk, which would render the child ayusca (incapable, 
aniemic). A baby able to crawl on all fours took its meals 
kneeling whilst the mother bent over it, and, as it was never 
allowed on her lap, it had to go around the mother on its 
hands and knees if it wished to feed from the other teat, for it 
knelt beside her, not in front of her. 

All this seems cosey and natural enough, but both Garcilaso 
and Cobo, from whom the best data on Incaic infancy are de- 
rived, say with unpleasant clearness that the young of Ttahua- 
ntin-suyu were much neglected, untidy, and more or less 
abandoned to their own devices. The custom of always carry- 
ing the child on the back, cradle and all being swathed in a 
shawl, a custom, by-the-bye, still general in the Andean high- 
lands, may have been convenient for the mother as she went 
about her tasks, but it cannot have been very pleasant for 
the infant. Worse was in store, however, for children too 
old for cradles were wrapped up in any cloths that came 
handy and placed in holes dug in the ground which came up 
to their arm-pits. There they were left to jump and kick, 
and to amuse themselves as best they could with whatever 
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trifling toys the mother saw fit to set down in front of them 
upon the ground.^® 

Certain ceremonies marked the passage of the infant years. 
The first of them took place at the time of weaning and was a 
rite that corresponded to our baptism, save that, as in the 
case of the marriage ceremony, the priesthood had nothing to 
do with it. All the relatives and friends of the child's parents 
came together to dance and to drink with much joviality, and 
the most venerable uncle of the child, with due solemnity, cut 
its hair and nails for the first time, using the sharpened stone 
implements which, uncomfortably enough one would think, 
they employed for such purposes. Thereafter all the company 
made presents to the child suitable to its station in life, the 
favorite gifts being clothes, arms or spinning-implements, 
queros or drinking-cups, and so on. The fineness and beauty 
of the gifts varied, naturally, according to the class of society 
of those interested, but they all had an emphatically useful 
aspect. In the case of the heir to the imperial fillet, only, did 
the priesthood have the remotest connection with the matter, 
and then it merely consisted in the Villac Umu or High Priest 
of the Sun acting as sponsor to the child who, more often than 
not, was in any case his nephew, the greatest curaca-cuna of 
the realm attending in order to make superb gifts to their 
destined liege.^^ This was the rutuchicui or haircutting 
ceremony. 

The name given to the child at this time was of a temporary 
nature only, destined to be replaced by a permanent name 
when he or she reached the age of puberty. At that time an 
even more important ceremony was held, that of the boys be- 
ing called huarachicui or breeching-ceremony, and that of the 
girls quicuchicui or combing-ceremony.^^ Although more ex- 
tended mention of the puberty ceremony for boys will be 
made further on, it is well to note here that both sexes, on 
attaining to recognized adult age at their respective festivals, 
received presents from their parents, kinsfolk, and friends, as 
well as the names which they were to bear through life. Puma, 
Cuntur, Amaru, Huaman (Lion, Condor, Serpent, Falcon) 
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and the like for boys, and names of gentler import for the 
girls. 

The ceremonies and festivals held for the benefit and the 
enjoyment of adults, not to mention the delectation of the 
gods, were, naturally enough, more numerous and more elab- 
orate than those centring upon the infant population. The 
huata or year of the Incas and their subjects was, indeed, 
plentifully sprinkled with festivals and ceremonial observ- 
ances. Father Cobo sapiently divides these into two cate- 
gories: those which occurred in celebration of special events, 
such as the commencement of a new reign, the beginning of 
an important war, or an attempt to break a drought by propi- 
tiating the gods ; and those which fell at stated times through 
the year. The latter class of ceremonies brings us to the sub- 
ject of Incaic calendrical lore. Although the astronomical 
knowledge of the Incas was vastly inferior to that of the 
Mayas of Yucatan and to that of the Aztecs of Mexico, it was 
quite suflBcient to enable them to form an accurate idea of the 
duration and division of the solar year. Not only were they 
fully aware of the times when the solstices and the equinoxes 
occurred, but also they were able to adjust the lunar year, 
with its twelve complete cycles of phases, to the solar year by 
means of intercalating eleven supernumerary days which 
according to Sir Clements Markham, were called allcancan- 
quis, a term meaning ‘‘you are missing.^’^^ Candor compels me 
to state, however, that I have been unable to find this word in 
any of the Chronicles of Peru. 

As might be expected, the Chroniclers differ considerably 
from one another concerning the composition of the huata, 
with its quilla-cuna, months or moons, and its punchau-cuna, 
days; but by a careful study of the data which they provide it 
is possible to arrive at a fairly accurate notion of the Incaic 
year and its divers festivals. They seem to have been arranged 
as follows: 

I. Intip Raimi, or Yntip Raymi, was the month beginning 
with the June solstice and continuing for about thirty days. 
At this time was held the Solemn Feast of the Sun, which 
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Garcilaso describes as follows: . . They celebrated this 

festival of the Sun in acknowledgement that they held and 
adored Him as the sole universal God who, by His light and 
power, creates and sustains all things upon earth ; and that He 
was the natural father of the first Inca Manco Capac and of 
his wife Mama Ocllo Huaco, and all their descendants, who 
were sent to this earth for the benefit of all people. For these 
reasons, as they themselves say, this was their most solemn 
feast.’^^« 

All who were noblest and most influential in the empire 
were participants in the great feast of the Sun. At Cuzco, 
where the ceremonies were naturally most solemn and splen- 
did, the rites were conducted in part by the Sapa Inca, as 
first-born of the Sun, and in part by the Villac Umu, High 
Priest of the Sun, his uncle or his brother. Curacas from all 
parts of the empire, each one attended by a numerous and an 
impressive retinue, assembled in order to pay homage to the 
chief god of their liege. Those from certain mountain districts 
came in robes fashioned from puma-skin; from the east and 
north came others whose raiment was gorgeous with the bril- 
liant plumage of birds; and from the long-civilized coastal 
states came powerful lords resplendent in beautiful apparel of 
finely woven cotton cloth glowing with many colors. Per- 
haps the most imposing of all were those chiefs who came in 
wonderful condor-costumes provided with outstretched wings. 
In short, it must have been a wildly picturesque congregation 
that poured into the capital city at this time, whence all 
strangers of low degree were temporarily banished. The din 
of barbaric music proceeding from syrinxes, trumpets, shell- 
clarions, and all manner of drums and rattles no doubt in- 
creased the nervous tension of those present. 

A three-day fast preceded the festival proper. During the 
night before the feast the aclla-cuna or Chosen Women (of 
whom more, further on) were industriously preparing canca, 
the maize-bread or maize-pudding used ceremonially in the 
rites, and at the same time priests were making ready the liv- 
ing things destined to be immolated in the sacrifices. 
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At dawn of the great day the Sapa Inca and a vast following 
of great men in magnificent raiment came forth from his 
palace in a stately procession and made their way to the 
Huaca Pata, Holy Terrace, or Great Square. On arriving 
there they all prostrated themselves in such a way as to rest 
upon their elbows, the hands apart and the face upwards to- 
wards the Sun. In this posture they kissed the sunbeams, 
solemnly, fervently, thus adoring their God. Only the Sapa 
Inca and the men of the blood imperial were privileged to go 
to the Huaca Pata, the curacas and all other honored guests 
being assembled in like manner in the Cusi Pata, Joy Terrace, 
hard by, across the little Huatanay River, whence all that was 
done could be seen without difficulty. 

The ritual must have been impressive. Garcilaso describes 
it thus: 

. . . Presently the King rose to his feet, the rest being still pros- 
trate, and took two cups of gold, called aquilla, full of the beverage 
that they drink. He performed this ceremony as the first-born, in 
the name of his father, the Sun, and, with the cup in his right hand, 
invited all his relations to drink. This custom of inviting each other 
to drink was the usual mode by which superiors showed favour and 
complacency to inferiors, and by which one friend saluted another. 

Having given the invitation to drink, the Inca emptied the vase 
in his right hand, which was dedicated to the Sun, into a jar of gold, 
whence the liquor flowed down a stone conduit of very beautiful 
masonry from the great square to the temple of the Sun, thus being 
looked upon as drunk by the Deity. From the vase in his left hand 
the Inca himself drank, that being his share, and then divided what 
remained among the other Incas, pouring it into other cups of gold 
and silver. Gradually the principal vase, which the Inca held, was 
emptied; and the partakers thus received such virtue from it as 
was imparted by its having been sanctified by the Sun or the Inca, 
or rather by both together. Each member of the blood royal drank 
of this liquor. The curacas in the other square received drinks of 
the beverage made by the chosen virgins, but not that which had 
also been sanctified by the Inca. 

This ceremony having been performed, which was but a fore- 
taste of what would have to be drunk afterwards, all went in a pro- 
cession to the temple of the Sun. All took off their shoes, except the 
King, at two hundred paces before reaching the doors ; but the King 
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remained with his shoes on, until he came to the doors. The Inca 
and his relations then entered the temple as legitimate children of 
the deity, and there worshipped the image of the Sun. But the 
Curacas, being unworthy of so great an honour, remained outside in 
a large square before the temple doors. 

The Inca offered to the Sun the golden vases with which he had 
performed the ceremony, and the other members of his family gave 
up their cups to the Inca priests, who were set apart for that office; 
for persons who were not priests, even if they were of the royal 
blood, were not allowed to perform the priestly office. Having of- 
fered up the cups of the Incas, the priests came to the doors to re- 
ceive those of the Curacas, who took their places according to their 
seniority as vassals, and presented the gold and silver articles which 
they had brought from their provinces as offerings to the Sun. 
These gifts were in the form of sheep, lambs, lizards, toads, ser- 
pents, foxes, tigers, lions, and many sorts of birds, in short, of all 
the animals in the provinces, each imitated from nature in gold and 
silver, though the size of each article was not great.^* 

In this passage the hierarchical principle with which the 
Incaic idea was so deeply imbued stands out most clearly. 
Here, as so often, there was a fine gradation of privileges, 
eloquent of the gradations of society itself. Another point 
worthy of special remark is the method whereby the curacas 
arranged themselves, according to their seniority as vassals. 
In this we have a very definite bit of evidence that the Incas^ 
subjects had a developed historical sense, for, without it, they 
could not have known anything about the relative antiquity 
of the various conquests made by the ruling Inca and by his 
predecessors. 

Garcilaso goes on to relate that a black llama from the 
herds of the Sun was formally sacrificed. A black llama was 
chosen for special honors because a white or a colored llama, 
how perfect so ever it might be otherwise, always had a black 
nose, which, so they held, constituted a blemish, whereas a 
black llama was of the same hue all over and was consequently 
a more perfect thing than a white or a piebald beast could be. 
This black paschal llama was placed with its head to the 
east and, whilst four Incas sat upon it to keep it still, its left 
side was slashed open by the officiating priest who then 
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plunged his hands into the wound in order to drag forth the 
still living heart, lungs, and gullet, all of which had to be 
removed entire and without cutting. The viscous matter thus 
surgically acquired was regarded as having great prognostic 
value, for, if the lungs were still palpitating when separated 
from the victim’s carcass, the omen was declared to be highly 
favorable, so much so that, even though other and minor 
omens were unfavorable at the same time, they were disre- 
garded, the potency of the pulmonary omen being considered 
great enough to annul the evil effect of the lesser portents. If 
the first sacrifice of this kind furnished unpropitioiis signs, 
such as the cessation of movement on the part of the lungs or 
such as the escape of the llama from its recumbent position, 
they made a second and even a third attempt. If all three 
were unfavorable, the festival continued nevertheless, albeit 
the participants were sad, dreading cruel wars, epidemics, 
failure of crops, and all manner of calamities. When the 
omens were propitious, their joy was correspondingly great. 

The sacrificing of the black llama having been completed, 
a great holocaust of many other animals, also from the herds 
of the Sun, was offered up. These victims were all beheaded 
first, and their blood and hearts were made a special offering 
to the Sun; but their carcasses were piled up and consumed 
by fire. Garcilaso tells us how this was done, as follows: 

. . It was necessary that the fire for the sacrifice should be 
new, and given by the hand of the Sun, as they expressed it. 
For this purpose they took a large bracelet, called chipana 
(like those they usually wear on the left wrist). This was held 
by the high priest, and had on it a highly polished concave 
plate, about the diameter of an orange. They put this towards 
the Sun, at an angle, so that the reflected rays might con- 
centrate on one point, where they had placed a little cotton 
wool well pulled out, for they did not know how to make 
tinder; but the cotton was soon lighted in the natural way.”^® 

If, unfortunately, the countenance of the Sun were veiled 
from his children by clouds, recourse was had to two sticks 
which were rubbed together until a spark was obtained. These 
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sticks, uyaca, were the usual fire-making implements of the 
Incas’ subjects. It was considered very unlucky, however, if 
they had to be used in order to obtain new fire for the sacri- 
fice; for it was said that the Sun was angry with his people 
and so refused to give the new fire himself. 

The flesh of the sacrificed animals was well roasted, and 
afterwards it was distributed among all the people in both 
the squares, all those present partaking of it in a ceremonial 
mood. The sacred festal bread, canca, was likewise distributed, 
as well as many other foods, all of which were partaken of 
with due solemnity. Finally, when all the victuals had been 
eaten, the serious business of the day began ; for the people of 
Ttahua-ntin-suyu, wise in the science of gastronomy, never 
ate and drank at the same time. Instead, they prepared within 
themselves a solid basis for the floods of liquor which would 
presently be poured down. At the beginning of the drinking 
there was a great measure of pomp and etiquette, as was 
proper enough where libations of ritualistic character were 
concerned; but, as the celebrants warmed to their work, the 
proceedings rapidly assumed an exceedingly jovial, and finally, 
a frankly orgiastic aspect. This sort of thing went on for nine 
days, at the end of which time all the assembled curacas re- 
turned to their own homes well content, carefully preserving 
the golden cups out of which they had pledged the Inca’s 
health and from which, during the course of the drinking-bout, 
he had drunk a great or a small amount, according to the 
degree in which he esteemed the chief who proffered him his 
cup. 

When it chanced that the Intip Raimi came around whilst 
the Sapa Inca was elsewhere than in his capital, he celebrated 
the feast wherever he might be, albeit with diminished splen- 
dor. The High Priest of the Sun and other Incas of the blood 
imperial celebrated it fittingly in Cuzco without, however, the 
presence of the provincial lords who, in these circumstances, 
went to the seat of their respective tucuiricuc-cuna in order 
to observe the rites of the season. From this we may deduce 
that the festival of Intip Raimi at Cuzco was most brilliant 
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during those periods of rest which recurred between the cam- 
paigns of the Incas.^® 

II. Chahuar Huarquiz, about July 22nd to about August 
22nd, was the second month in the list officially approved by 
the Church Council held at Lima in 1582-1583. Oddly enough 
Father Molina of Cuzco, who was present at the Council, lists 
the months in a very confused — and confusing — way; whereas 
Father Calancha, who was not born until two years after the 
Council, gives the list in the form approved by that congrega- 
tion after prolonged and careful research into the matter ; and 
finally, Father Acosta, who was the official historian of the 
Council’s proceedings, does not trouble himself even to name 
all of the months of the Incaic huata}’^ It is bibliographical 
situations such as this that cause writers on early Peru to go 
prematurely white-haired! 

It is clear enough, however, that this month of Chahuar 
Huarquiz was devoted mainly to ploughing and to making the 
irrigation ditches clean, as well as repairing them wherever 
necessary. Father Cobo relates a pleasing legend in this con- 
nection, telling us that, in the time of Inca Roca, a certain 
spring called Tocori was giving very little water. The Inca 
made sacrifices to it, and ended by plunging his arm into the 
spring. From that time onward its yield was far greater than 
before, being more than sufficient to irrigate the district. 
Naturally enough, the spring was ever afterwards regarded as 
a huaca, or holy-thing.^® 

III. Yapaquiz, about August 22nd to about September 
22nd, was the month of sowing and during it, in order to bring 
about good crops, a festival was held called huayara. On that 
occasion fifteen brown llamas were sacrificed to each of the 
huaca-cuna in the vicinity of Cuzco, the animals being 
selected from the flocks of the Sun and from those of the Inca. 
In this month, also, the farms of the Sun were ploughed with 
special rites by priests and priestesses of the state cult. A 
white llama having golden ornaments in its ears accompanied 
them as they worked, apparently as a guardian or mascot, and 
a great quantity of maize-beer was sprinkled over the fields to 
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do him honor. When the sowing was completed there was a 
great sacrifice consisting of the aforesaid white llama, of hun- 
dreds of guinea-pigs, much maize, coca, richly colored plu- 
mage and many sea-shells, mullu, the object being, of course, 
to propitiate the Air, Water, Ice, and Thunder, in order that 
they might favor the crops. To make good fortune doubly 
sure, the priests refrained, during the period between the 
planting and the sprouting of the maize, from eating anything 
save herbs without salt and toasted maize-kernels; and they 
also abstained from chewing coca and from drinking anything 
save an inferior sort of beer called cunchu}^ 

IV. Coy a Rairni, about September 22nd to about October 
22nd, contained an important festival called Situa which was 
closely interwoven with the Moon-cult and was intended, 
among other things, to ward off sickness and other evils at- 
tendant, unless checked, upon the beginning of the annual 
rains. Previous to. the commencement of the Situa was the 
formality of causing all provincial persons, all individuals 
suffering from physical defects, and all dogs, to leave the city 
of Cuzco; the first were sent out because they were not de- 
scendants of the Moon; the second because they bore upon 
them the marks of faults which made them unworthy to 
observe the festival; and the third because they were apt to 
bark and howl at awkward moments. Then, at the proper 
moment, the Sapa Inca, the nobility, and most of the persons 
left in the city repaired to Coricancha, the Temple of the Sun. 
At this time the Sapa Inca, the Villac Umu (High Priest of 
the Sun) and other great ones arranged between them exactly 
what form the ceremonies should have that year, for they 
were different in detail from year to year, and at the same 
time the figure of the Creator, Viracocha, was brought forth 
from its own temple called Quishuarcancha, and that of 
Thunder, Chuqui-illapa, was brought from its temple named 
Puca-marca, both being stationed in the square before Cori- 
cancha. During this same period of preparation, a great urn 
of gold was set up in the centre of the temple square so that, 
in the sight of all, libations of maize-beer might be solemnly 
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poured into it. Around this urn were stationed four hundred 
warriors, armed as if for war, a group of one hundred facing 
toward each one of the cardinal points. 

All these preparations having been carried out, the con- 
course of people waited in silence until the new Moon should 
make her appearance in the heavens. Thereupon, at a con- 
certed signal, all present burst out into loud cries, shouting: 
'V sickness, disasters, misfortunes, and perils, go forth from 
the land.^^ Immediately the cry was taken up in all parts of 
the city and, at the same moment, each one of the four groups 
of one hundred warriors began running rapidly in the direc- 
tion towards which its faces were set, crying the while: ‘^Go 
forth all evils, go forth all evils.'' Thus vociferating they sped 
beyond the bournes of the city and out into the country where 
the provincial folk were camped; these in turn took up the 
supplicatory and menacing shout, so that, in a very brief 
space of time, the chant against the evil foes of mankind 
spread far from Cuzco in ever-widening circles of clamor 
under the calm argentine rays of the Andean moon. Mean- 
while, the great ones of the realm, gathered in the square be- 
fore Coricancha, solemnly prayed to the god Viracocha, chant- 
ing: ^‘Let evil go forth! Ah, how greatly beloved of us is this 
festival! Oh, Creator, permit it to befall that this feast shall 
take place again next year!" 

A little later, in certain rivers which were known to flow 
into distant regions beyond the sway of the Sapa Inca, the 
four groups of warriors, each having run its appointed course, 
could be seen bathing under the moonbeams, laving them- 
selves ceremonially in waters which would carry evils and mis- 
fortunes out of the country; and at the same time the whole 
populace was bathing with proper rites in order to purify 
themselves for the coming year. 

Thereafter a sort of maize-gruel, called sancu, was made 
and, while it was still hot, all householders used it to anoint 
their faces, their thresholds, and the niches where food was 
kept. All the fountains of the city were likewise anointed 
with sancu, as were also the mummies of the dead, each one 
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of which was carried to its favorite bathing-place and there 
washed before being smeared with sancu. When these rites 
had been observed everyone sat down to a mighty feast con- 
sisting of all the most delicious food that they knew how to 
make, followed by a colossal drinking of the best maize-beer; 
nor, in these restorative pleasures, were the mummies and the 
innumerable minor idols forgotten. In front of each of them 
was burnt a generous portion of the richest viands, the idea 
being, apparently, that in this way the idols and the dead 
could be bribed into a yearns benevolence towards the living. 

Dawn was by now approaching, and all the people in Cuzco, 
carrying with them their idols and their ancestral mummies, 
both living and dead arrayed in their richest attire, assembled 
in kindred groups in the great square of the city. A taqui or 
dance, special to this occasion, was performed by dancers 
wearing long red tunics and, also, diadems of brilliant feathers. 
They trod the appointed measure to the sound of antara-cuna, 
pan-pipes or syrinxes, whose music was of the kind called 
tica-tica, flowery. In this fashion thanks were given to all the 
gods from the Creator downwards to the humblest huaca or 
minor deity, and their favor was besought that the coming 
year might be filled with good fortune. The feasting, fol- 
lowed by drinking that went on all day, was marked by the 
pouring of libations to the gods into the great golden urn, 
which had a duct leading to Coricancha, and as the drinking- 
ceremonies proceeded the Inca pledged the gods, the priests 
pledged one another, and, in general, everyone drank to the 
health of everyone else. A charmingly genial jollification it 
must, indeed, have been. 

Towards the close of the festival of Situa the provincial 
folk who had been sent out of the city were invited to come 
into it again. Assembling, in kindred groups, in the Cusi-pata, 
Joy Terrace, they observed the closing ceremonies of the 
season. Thirty spotless white llamas, of the type called cuyl- 
luy brought thither from every part of the empire, were now 
sacrificed by means of a fire ritualistically composed of thirty 
bundles of saffron-scented quishuar-v^ood. The fleece of the 
animals — which had never been shorn — and their flesh were 
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used in sundry ceremonial manners, all of a propitiatory na- 
ture. For one, the blood of the animals was mixed with maize 
to make yahuar-sancu, blood-pudding, which was made up 
into a vast number of little loaves. These, after being heaped 
upon huge golden platters, were carried through the throng 
by Chosen Women of the Sun, every person taking a loaf for 
himself and for any sick relatives that he or she might have 
at home. This was done in order that all, high and low, Cuzco 
folk (both Hanan and Hurin) and provincials, might be 
bound to the Sun and to the Inca; for it was held that he who, 
after partaking of yahuar-sancu, spoke disrespectfully of the 
Sun or of the Inca would surely be found out. Loaves of 
yahuar-sancu were likewise sent to every huaca great and 
small throughout the empire, and in order that each of these 
might receive promptly his portion there were Indians pres- 
ent from each of the shrines who received a portion of the 
blood-pudding and went with it swiftly to his respective 
huaca. 

This sort of thing continued for several days, one day being 
consecrated to the Creator and to the Sun, another to the 
Moon and the Earth, and another to visits paid by many 
huaca-cuna, borne in litters by their priests, to the Creator, 
and to the Sun, to whom they made ritualistic obeisances. In 
short, it was an intricate, but well-planned, sequence of 
ceremonies intended to placate the wrath of the gods in gen- 
eral and to ensure their good-will towards men. The Situa, 
naturally enough, was most splendid and elaborate at Cuzco, 
where the Sapa Inca was, and also the Villac Umu, but it 
was likewise celebrated, albeit with less magnificence, in every 
provincial capital, the tucuiricuc acting as presiding officer. 
It is interesting to note, incidentally, that Pachacutec is said 
to have given this festival its final development.^® 

V. Uma Raymi, about October 22nd to about November 
22nd, was a relatively quiet month given up to brewing maize- 
beer, to ensuring a good rainfall by means of tying a black 
llama of the Sun in the fields of the Sun and not feeding it 
until, in pity, the god sent rain, and to boring holes in the ears 
of boys who were soon to be breeched, on which occasion they 
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were also to don the fine raiment that their mothers now be- 
gan to make for them. 

VI. Ayamarca Raimi, about November 22nd to about De- 
cember 22nd, was likewise a quiet month chiefly devoted to 
preparations for the puberty ceremonials. The youths who 
were to undergo those ceremonials went to the hill of Huana- 
cauri in order to ask the huaca of that name for permission to 
become fully armed warriors. The youths passed a day and a 
night on the hill of Huanacauri, during which time each one 
of them sacrificed a llama to the huaca and, afterwards, 
daubed his face with the blood of the dead animal. This period 
was spent in fasting, and on the morrow, when the lads re- 
turned to the city, every one of them bore a load of straw 
wherewith to make a seat from which his relatives would be 
able to watch the impending puberty ceremonies. Having 
reached their homes again, the lads aided in the making of 
maize-beer, their strong young jaws bruising and crushing the 
kernels with eager violence, whilst their elders brought jars 
for them to expectorate the mass into. Water was fetched, 
also by the elders, from the spring called Calispuquiu and it 
was added to the masticated maize in order to make a beer of 
peculiar potency and ripeness.^^ 

VII. Capac Raimi, about December 22nd to about January 
22nd, was perhaps the most important month in the year; 
certainly it was so for the youth of the imperial caste, of both 
sexes. In this month were held the ceremonies which marked 
the entrance of boys into years of discretion. 

The huarachicu or breeching-ceremony is frequently called 
by both ancient and modern writers a ^‘knighthood” ceremony. 
As a matter of fact, it was merely a celebration of the arrival 
at puberty of the lads belonging to the imperial caste ; never- 
theless, if one bears in mind that the rite of arming a youth 
as a knight, in mediaeval Europe, was also, in a sense, a 
puberty ceremony, the term is not, after all, a misnomer, for 
it ushered the young males of the ruling caste into manhood 
and into the privileges and the responsibilities appertaining 
thereto. 
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Quite frankly the rites of the huarachicu were in the nature 
of an ordeal which had for its purpose the testing of the 
virility, the endurance, the strength, and the discipline of the 
youths whom it concerned. Introductory to the ceremony 
proper was a course of instruction in the arts of war, par- 
ticularly in the making and management of weapons and in 
the manufacture of usuta-cuna, sandals, and other equipment. 
This course, given by certain elderly Incas of wide martial 
experience, had for its lecture-room the charming terrace in 
front of the Collcampata palace, whence an inspiring view of 
the city of Cuzco is to be enjoyed and where there is ample 
space for drills and exercises of all kinds. Just overhead rise 
the southern walls, of Incaic construction, of the Sacsahua- 
man fortress, the Bastile of the Incas. It is a place redolent 
of martial tradition and, in our day, it is wrapt in a wistful- 
ness shot through with grievous memories of that tradition's 
tragic vanquishment. 

The instruction and the examination of the candidates hav- 
ing been concluded, the lads fasted for six days, during which 
period they partook of no nourishment save raw maize and 
water. The fast ended, however, they were generously fed, 
and we may safely suppose that they pounced upon their din- 
ners with a right good will. Thereafter — but, let us hope, with 
an interval for digestion — a race was run from the hill of 
Huanacauri to the plain on the northern side of Sacsahuaman. 
Huanacauri, it will be remembered, was closely associated with 
the march of the first Incas into the Cuzco Valley; the hill is 
one of the peaks on the southern rim of the valley, and, in 
Incaic times, it was one of the most sacred of the huaca-cuna 
worshipped by the imperial caste. Because Huanacauri was 
the place where one of Manco Capac^s brothers — some say 
Ayar Uchu and others Ayar Cache — was turned into stone, on 
which occasion he specially bade his surviving brethren to 
remember him at the time when the huarachicu was held, 
this hill, some four to five miles from Sacsahuaman, became 
peculiarly linked with the puberty ceremonies. Upon it were 
placed various animals — a falcon, a vicuna, a fox, a humming- 
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bird, a vulture, an ostrich, a serpent, a toad — which seem to 
have been regarded as in some way aiding or protecting the 
contestants in the race; or, they may have been merely to- 
temic or heraldic emblems. 

Starting from Huanacauri and running swiftly through the 
sharp, cold air of the highlands, the eager youths sped across 
the Valley in a northerly direction, finally reaching the above- 
mentioned plain below the northern walls of the fortress. As 
they approached, their popping eyes were cheered by the sight 
of the Inca and his court sitting upon the seats carved in the 
living rock to their right as they ran, sitting there in readiness 
to distribute praise and dispraise among the contestants. The 
boy who won the race was made captain over all the rest, and 
the second, third, and fourth, down to the tenth, were greatly 
commended for their strength and swiftness, and all others 
who were deemed to have done creditably were given propor- 
tionate praise. But the lot of the sluggards who came in 
tardily, and still more that of those weaklings who did not 
come in at all, was scorn and derision, and the unpleasant 
obligation of wearing a shameful breech-clout of black cloth 
instead of the triumphant white breech-clout trimmed with 
camantira, gay feathers, which those who had done well were 
now allowed to don. 

The next phase of the ordeal seems to have been made up of 
sham battles. The successful candidates were divided into 
two ‘‘armies,” one of which held and the other attacked the for- 
tress of Sacsahuaman. The next day the roles were exchanged. 
All this was a part of the military training which was an im- 
portant element in the puberty ceremonies, and it was all in 
the nature of a preliminary to the huarachicu proper, such 
further tests of endurance as exercises, floggings, and dances 
also being included in the programme. 

Finally, the day of the ceremony itself arrived. The Sapa 
Inca emphasized its political and military importance by tak- 
ing a leading part in the rites of the day. The culminating 
moment was that in which the lads^ ear-lobes were cere- 
monially pierced (the actual piercing having been done two 
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months before, as stated above), by the Inca in person, using 
certain golden pins which were left in the holes to keep them 
open. Into these holes ear-studs were presently fitted which 
were frequently exchanged for larger ones until, by the time 
the boys were adult men, their ear-lobes had become greatly 
enlarged because of the weight of the studs in them. From 
this situation arose the term orejon, big-ear, by which the 
Spaniards were wont, after the Conquest, to designate mem- 
bers of the imperial caste. When the rite of piercing was con- 
cluded, each novice passed on to other Incas who dressed 
him in breech-clout, sandals, and gave him weapons. The 
general austerity of the rites was pleasantly broken by the 
graceful act of garlanding the youths with cantut flowers, 
which are shaped like lilies and are colored yellow, purple 
and red, and with chihuayhua blooms, similar to yellow carna- 
tions, both of these flowers being reserved to the use of the 
imperial caste ; and, upon their brows, the lads wore wreaths 
of a plant called uinay huayna, which means ever young. 

All the ceremonies having been felicitously concluded, and, 
on this occasion, with no relapse into that orgiastic bibulosity 
to which the Incas were so prone, the young “knights’^ went to 
bathe in the spring called Calispuquiu, which is the source of 
the Huatanay River, behind Sacsahuaman. After that, they 
repaired to the Huaca Fata, where each lad was greeted by 
his nearest kinsman and from him received a shield, a club, a 
javelin, and a sling. From that moment the lad was a man 
at the service of his sovereign lord.^* 

It is eloquent of the rigor of Incaic discipline and of the 
starkness of that unparalleled dynasty^s morale that, when 
the heir to the sovereignty was among the novices, he, far 
from receiving the snobbishly softened treatment with which 
a European prince in like case would have been flattered, was 
subjected to much greater severity than were his companions. 
The idea was that, as his responsibilities would be far greater 
than theirs, so must his strength be, and the trials were calcu- 
lated so as to reveal whether or not his strength was great 
enough to meet the demands upon it. In this concept, and 
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also in the years of practical military experience on campaign 
through which the heir always passed during his father’s life- 
time, we see the underlying cause of the almost unvarying 
excellence of the Inca rulers. 

VIII. Camay, about January 22nd to about February 22nd, 
was a month during which there were held in the Huaca 
Pata various military exhibitions and exercises participated in 
by the newly armed warriors, both those of Hanan Cuzco and 
those of Hurin Cuzco, as a means of finding out which ones 
among the young men had the greatest bodily strength. These 
exercises included sham fights with slings, the missiles being 
fruit, and also hand-to-hand combat, probably in the nature 
of wrestling, the purpose of which was to test the power of 
the contestants’ arm muscles. During these proceedings the 
costumes worn consisted of black tunics under tawny-colored 
mantles and of head-gear made from the fair white plumes of 
the ttucu, a kind of owl. The new ^‘knights” passed through 
this phase of their experience fasting, which, perhaps, made 
them all the more active in the ritualistic sports of the season. 
After a suitable period had been devoted to these things, the 
Sapa Inca, always an interested spectator, rose from his tiana 
(throne) and made a gesture that stilled the tumult. Im- 
mediately thereafter the hungry young warriors were cheered 
by a copious meal. 

Certain of the other rites with which this month was filled 
demand at any rate brief mention here because of their 
quaintness and significance. On the day of the new moon a 
great number of old llamas from all of the four suyu-cuna or 
quarters of the realm were assembled in the Huaca Pata and, 
with much solemnity, their ears were pierced by persons 
appointed thereto ; thereafter, the animals were known by the 
title of apu-rucu, meaning ‘^chief who is old.” The significance 
of this curious rite is a point that demands close study. 

Again, on the day of the full moon, being the fifteenth of 
the month, there came into the great square a vast multitude 
of people before whom ten llamas of all colors were sacrificed 
in order to ensure the health of the Inca, after which every- 
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one joined in a dance called yahuayra that was performed in 
all of the streets of the city throughout the night and termi- 
nated, at dawn, in the square, where a sacrificial burning took 
place of ten costumes of the finest red-and-white cloth, two 
being offered up to each of the major gods: Viracocha, the 
Sun, the Moon, Thunder, and Earth. At once thereafter two 
white baby-llamas were sacrificed for the health of the public 
in general. 

As the morning of this, the sixteenth day of the month of 
Camay, advanced, the priests brought forth the images of the 
major and minor gods, and likewise were brought forth the 
mummies of the illustrious dead, all of which were duly 
arranged in their appointed places in the square. At the same 
time a very long, thick cable, braided from wool colored black, 
white, red, and yellow, was likewise taken to the square from 
its abiding-place near Coricancha. This cable was a ceremonial 
object of most unusual character. In Quechua it was called 
variously huascar, meaning simply cable or rope, and muru- 
urcu, which means spotted male. It was used in the follow- 
ing fashion : Men lined up along one side of the huascar and 
women on the other, both sexes grasping it all along its great 
length in such a way that a long, serpentine group of people 
was formed with the brightly colored rope running down the 
middle, its forward end being a large ball of red wool like a 
head. In this quaint formation the group solemnly marched 
around the edges of the square, partly, no doubt, to get the 
muru-urcu stretched out at full length. As they passed in 
front of the idols and of the Inca, the dancers made low 
obeisances, which must have imparted an interesting un- 
dulation to the group as it moved along. Then, having sur- 
rounded the square, the dancers gradually began to form a 
coil, slowly drawing in the convolutions as closely as possible. 
When this process was completed, they dropped the huascar 
upon the ground and went away from it, leaving it all curled 
up on the pavement like a monstrous serpent. Of all the rites 
of the Incas this dance of the cable must surely have been one 
of the most charming. The famous ‘‘golden chain” which was 
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made, toward the end of the Incaic period, to celebrate the 
birth of the ruler known as Huascar, was merely a rope such 
as that here described but one adorned most lavishly with 
strands and ornaments of gold.^^ 

IX. Hatun-Pucuy, about February 22nd to about March 
22nd, was a quiet month during which the rains were at their 
height and the crops were ripening. There were very few rites 
in this month. 

X. Pacha-Pucuy, or Paucar-Huara, about March 22nd to 
about April 22nd, contained the mosoc-nina, new fire, festival, 
the meaning of which, and its relation to the new fire of the 
Intip Raimi, are obscure. 

XI. Ayrihua, about April 22nd to about May 22nd, was a 
month devoted to harvesting and, fittingly enough, it con- 
tained more of hard work than it did of festivity. Neverthe- 
less, there was held in this month the quicuchicu, the puberty- 
ceremony for girls, with rites and instruction no less suitable 
to them than were those of the huarachicu for boys.^® 

XII. Hatun Cuzqui, about May 22nd to about June 22nd, 
closed the year with the festival of Aymoray in celebration 
of the bringing in of the harvest. In this month five apu-rucu 
llamas were among the animals sacrificed, their flesh being 
eaten raw in small quantities, but for what purpose is not 
clear. 

Less obscure is the rite of harvesting the maize at Sauasera, 
near the modern San Sebastian, south of Cuzco. At that place 
was the chdcara or farm of the Sun. On the first day of the 
ritualistic — as well as actual — harvesting at Sauasera, the 
warriors who had been armed that year, arrayed in their best 
apparel, brought into Cuzco a part of the crop, using large 
bags for the purpose, and as they came along the road they 
sang joyfully many a yaravi or lyric. On the following days 
all the great folk of Cuzco went out to Sauasera in order to 
bring in the rest of the Sun^s crop and, when it had been 
wholly garnered, the ground was immediately ploughed anew 
by the highest dignitaries of the empire. 

Finally, and also in this month, the people observed a 
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quaint rite in honor of Mama-Sara, Mother Maize, of whom 
all families were devotees. Every householder took a small 
amount of maize and, wrapping it up in the richest cloth he 
had, placed it in a little hole called pirua in the soil of his 
chdcara or farm. That hole then became the maize-mother 
for the farm, and it continued to be venerated until the 
wizards, who were consulted annually, announced that its 
efficacy was worn out. After that a new Mama-Sara had to 
be prepared in the same way.^® 

Such was the huata or Incaic year, described succinctly on 
a basis of very confused evidence and, necessarily, with many 
details omitted for the sake of avoiding what the Chroniclers 
called ‘‘prolixity.’’ Enough has been said, I hope, to give a 
general idea of the huata, and to show that, when its multi- 
tude of rites, each one of them surrounded by an esoteric 
etiquette of extreme intricacy, is considered as a whole, it 
stands forth to the mind of one looking back upon it as an 
epic of old will do, if sympathetically regarded. Indeed, it was 
an epic, an epic of worship in which homage, propitiation, and 
praise were nicely blended. Not one of those elements that 
made for the greatness and increase of the empire failed to be 
duly honored at some time or other in the course of the year. 
Truth to tell, one receives the impression that there was some- 
thing important, exciting, or amusing going on at least half 
of the time, and he wonders how, amid such a maze of ritualis- 
tic observances, the average puric household ever did any 
serious and sustained manual labor. The answer is, of course, 
that a considerable proportion of the rites were participated in 
only by the upper classes. Moreover, certain times of the 
year — solstices and equinoxes — were more crowded with 
ceremonial events than were the periods between them; and 
this, too, gave some relief to the nervous tension of all con- 
cerned. 

The astronomical knowledge of the Incas, and of still earlier 
Peruvians, now demands our attention because on it was 
based not only the huata and its divisions, but also, in large 
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part, the state religion. It is impossible to claim for the Incas 
or for their predecessors anything even remotely approaching 
in intellectual dignity the hieroglyphic and calendar systems 
formerly existing in Yucatan and in Mexico. Nevertheless, 
they did possess mathematical, astronomical and calendrical 
knowledge of a rudimentary sort that is not without interest. 

At Cuzco, according to Garcilaso, the positions of the sun 
and of the moon were studied with solicitous attention, and 
in order to measure the movements of the sun there were 
erected two sets of eight towers, one set being on the hills west 
of Cuzco, the other on the eastern rim of the Cuzco basin. In 
each set the eight towers were so arranged that they formed a 
quadrangular group with the four tall towers at the corners 
and the short ones between them, thus: 

O o o O 

0 o o 0 

The high towers, probably thirty feet or more in height (for 
Garcilaso remarks that they were much higher than the 
watch-towers so common in Spain), appear to have been used 
as observatories, but in just what manner is somewhat obscure. 
At any rate we know that, whether the towers were pierced 
by holes near the top through which the sun shone, or whether 
the sun was sighted between the towers in some way, or 
whether the shadows cast by the sun upon the pavement sur- 
rounding the towers were the determining factors, these 
observatories enabled the Incas to fix with accuracy the time 
at which the solstices came around. The equinoxes, however, 
were determined by means of another device, consisting of a 
single pillar or gnomon erected in the centre of a circle across 
which a diametrical line was drawn or carved in such a way 
that, at the equinoxes, the shadow of the pillar lay along that 
line all day. 

The tower-observatories were called sucanca, meaning 
^That which is about to be furrowed, a fanciful reference, as 
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Markham pointed out, to the alternating play of light and 
shadow upon the ground as the sun shone between the towers. 
The gnomon device was called inti-huatana, “place where the 
sun is tied.” The most important of the inti-huatana-cuna 
was, no doubt, that in front of Coricancha; but there are ex- 
cellent examples of the contrivance at Pisac, at Amancay 
(modern Abancay), at Ollantaytampu, and at Machu Pic- 
chu.^^ See Figures 166 and 167. 

By means of these two devices, the one for observing the 
solstices and the other for the equinoxes, the Incas were 
able to achieve an accuracy of knowledge concerning the 
formation of the solar year. That accuracy was heightened, 
and an adjustment with the lunar year was arrived at, by 
means of inserting six extra days now and then through the 
year, and of having a group of five such days — called allcan- 
canqui, “you are missing” — at the end of the year. 

It is probable that the Incas had no other aids to calendri- 
cal calculation than these ; but there is some reason for think- 
ing that the Tiahuanaco II people had a device which, al- 
though crude as compared with the Aztec calendar-stone, was 
more nearly a true calendar than anything else of which we 
know in early Peru. I refer to a certain gold plaque which was 
seen and closely studied by Markham, in Lima, in 1853, and 
afterwards discussed by Bollaert at a meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries, in London, in 1860. This plaque — generally 
known as the Echenique plaque, its original owner having 
been General J. R. Echenique — was lost to the sight of scien- 
tists in England and America for many years. It was reposing 
safely, however, in the possession of Dr. Gaffron, the cele- 
brated German collector of Peruvian antiquities, and from 
him, in 1912, Mr. George Heye bought it for the Museum of 
the American Indian, in New York City. 

Various beliefs have been held concerning the significance 
of the Echenique plaque. Markham and Bollaert both con- 
sidered it to be a calendar. Mr. Saville is non-committal as 
to the purpose of the artifact and studies it objectively, con- 
cluding that it is Tiahuanaco in style, not Incaic. Dr. Tello 
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ascribes to it a mystical and cosmogonic significance.^® In 
spite of the differences in their views, the theories of Saville 
and of Tello with regard to the plaque are worth examining 
with some care. See Figure 164. 

Mr. Saville distinguished upon the rim of the plaque 
twenty small decorated areas whose designs, however, were 
not all different from one another. As an aid to identification 
he, after careful study, supplied each individual design with a 
letter. It then became clear that : 

A appears twice; 

B appears four times; 

C appears twice; 

D appears twice; 

E appears four times; 

F appears twice; 

G appears twice; 

H appears twice. 

Adhering, for the moment, to Mr. Saville^s lettering, I 
would point out that both the central face and the designs 
around it are exquisitely symmetrical in design. The two 
figures marked A come opposite to one another. Reading 
clockwise from the upper A we find that the figures follow in 
a certain sequence which is precisely repeated if one reads 
clockwise from the lower A. The nicety of this symmetry be- 
comes still more apparent when we examine Tello’s lettering 
which differs from that of Saville. Dr. Tello sees but four 
signs, each of which occurs twice, always at opposite sides of 
the disc, and always in rhythmical and symmetrical succession. 
Thus it works out that: 

Tello's A is made up of the G and H figures of Saville; 

Tello's B is made up of the C and D figures of Saville; 

Tello’s C is made up of the E, A, and B figures of Saville ; 

Tello’s D is made up of the E, F, and B figures of Saville. 

A fact, possibly of great hidden importance, leaps into sight 
when the Saville and Tello arrangements are compared; for 
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it is clear that Tellers figures C and D both contain the designs 
which Saville labels E and B, and it is precisely these designs 



Fig. 164. The Echenique plaque. 

After Saville. 


which occur four times instead of twice as all the other de- 
signs do. 

These objective facts are to us incomprehensible as yet. 
Nevertheless, I shall not be surprised if, at some future time, 
it is conclusively proven that the plaque refers to solstices and 
equinoxes rather than to months. At a guess, I would say that 
Tello’s A and B figures refer to those recurrent phenomena, 
and that his C and D figures have some lunar significance. 
But this is frankly a guess. 
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As for the age of the relic, it is agreed by all who have dis- 
cussed it that it is of the Tiahuanaco period, not the Incaic. 
Obviously there is a resemblance between the central face of 
the disc and that of the Weeping God on the monolithic gate- 
way at Tiahuanaco. Dr. Tello, with less than his usual per- 
spicacity, describes the face as feline. Why, I do not know, 
unless its dentition has recalled to his mind TennieFs portrait 
of the Cheshire Cat. 

Seriously, however, the belief that the Echenique plaque is 
a Tiahuanaco-period calendar receives support of a sort from 
Montesinos, who avers that various early highland kings made 
reforms in the calendar, among them Capac Raymi Amauta, 
with whom, but rather obscurely, Montesinos connects the use 
of the sucanca type of shadow-clock. According to my calcu- 
lations the calendar reforms of Capac Raymi Amauta and 
those of his predecessor of two generations earlier fell in the 
sixth century of our era, or, in other words, just prior to the 
full florescence of the Tiahuanaco II period. Montesinos adds 
that the month, Capac Raymi, took its name from the re- 

former-king.2® 

Such were the instruments whereby the Incas and the Tia- 
huanaco folk gained knowledge of the heavenly bodies. Nor, 
as we shall see as this chapter progresses, was their knowledge 
confined to the sun and the moon. It is but natural that these 
luminaries should appear like gods to a relatively simple- 
minded people and that, around their supposed personalities, 
an intricate and by no means despicable cult should have been 
built up. 

It is this aspect of the population of the sky that we must 
now examine. The state religion of the Inca empire, linked 
with the destinies and the administration of that empire in 
the most invariable intimacy, was worship of the Sun, great- 
est and brightest Being visible to man. The name given to the 
Sun, as a god, was, in Incaic times. Inti or Ynti, a term whose 
history, although it is obscure, merits consideration. Accord- 
ing to Captain Sarmiento de Gamboa, Manco Capac and all 
the Incas down to Inca Pachacutec Yupanqui had a huauqui, 
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brother or familiar spirit, in the form of a bird called Indi or 
Inti who was a falcon.®® Flying high into the firmament, 
after the manner of his kind. Inti the falcon-brother of the 
Incas managed to confuse his identity with that of the Sun 
whose realm he seemed to invade, with the result that his 
name became transferred to the Sun which, regarded merely 
as a giver of light, was called Punchau, a term that also sig- 
nifies day. The sister-spouse of Inti, the Sun, Mama Quilla, 
Mother Moon, also styled Pacsa Mama, Resplendent Mother, 
was much revered in her capacity of wife to Inti, but the de- 
gree of divinity ascribed to her is variously — and very con- 
fusingly — ^reported by the Chroniclers. Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche, 
in his extremely important recent work, Coricancha, defines 
three distinct views of the matter: 1. The Sun is regarded as 
a man and the Moon as a woman, without any kinship exist- 
ing between them. The Sun is the god peculiar to men; the 
women, in like fashion, adore the Moon. 2. The Sun is held 
to be the husband of the Moon, and the stars were thought to 
be the children of both of them. 3. The Sun and the Moon, 
children of the Creator, are regarded as being incestuously 
married. The Moon, in addition to being Queen of the Sky, 
was goddess of the sea and of the winds, of queens and prin- 
cesses, and of childbirth.®® 

Opposed to these views is that of Garcilaso, who states that, 
although her shrine was adjacent to that of the Sun, and al- 
though she was considered to be ‘The sister and wife of the 
Sun, and mother of the Incas,^^ the Moon, Mama Quilla, re- 
ceived no sacrifices, albeit the custom of entering her shrine 
in order to commend themselves to her was observed by all 
visitors to Coricancha.®^ Father Cobo has still another ver- 
sion of the matter, for he avers that, although the Moon was 
the wife of the Sun, she was less divine than Thunder, who 
occupied second place in the Incaic pantheon.®® 

The confusion regarding these points can best be mitigated 
by studying the plan, content, and significance of Coricancha, 
the Golden Enclosure, otherwise the Temple of the Sun. It 
so happened that, when the Spaniards took possession of 
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Cuzco, in November, 1533, joyously dividing up among them- 
selves the property of the imperial family, the Temple of the 
Sun fell to the lot of Don Juan Pizarro, brother of the Con- 
queror. He, j)resumably in return for spiritual favors, gave it 
to the Dominicans, and it has been the Monastery of Santo 
Domingo ever since. Between 1534, when the donation was 
made, and 1541, the friars made many modifications in the 
structure, doing so largely under the direction of Bishop Don 
Vicente de Valverde, the ecclesiastical ruffian who was so 
largely responsible for the death of Atahualpa and who, in 
1541, was so condignly punished, while journeying towards 
Spain, by being murdered by the Indians near the Island of 
Puna, in the Gulf of Guayaquil. As time went on, further 
changes were made in order that the house of pagan idols 
might better serve as a house of Christian idols. The result is 
that, although certain very interesting vestiges of the Temple 
remain to delight the beholder, the great building as a whole 
has forever lost its original plan and character, as Figure 155 
makes all too evident. Nevertheless, three modern writers, 
von Tschudi, Squier, and, most recent and most thorough of 
all. Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche, have, on the basis of the existing 
remains and of the basis afforded by Chroniclers who saw the 
Temple while it was still relatively intact, been able to give 
us a fairly complete picture of Coricancha as it must have 
been in the days of its grandeur.'’^^ Upon their accounts, and 
upon those of the Chroniclers whom they cite, are based my 
own remarks concerning this amazing structure. 

Temples of the Sun were important foundations in all parts 
of the empire, for an invariable policy prevailed of introduc-^ 
ing Sun-worship wherever Inca power penetrated. Naturally 
enough, the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco was the greatest of 
the fanes of the official cult. That Temple was, in effect, the 
holiest spot in a city altogether holy. The idea of the sacred- 
ness of Cuzco was carried to such a length that if two Indians 
of equal rank met on the road, one coming from Cuzco and 
the other going towards it, the first was regarded as the more 
sanctified and so took precedence. As Garcilaso puts it. 
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^‘Whatever came from Cuzco, although not in reality superior, 
was preferred solely for that reason. Being thus held in such 
veneration, these kings ennobled the capital to the utmost of 



Fig. 165. Plan of Coricancha and of the monastery of St. Dominic. 
After Squter and Lehmann-Nitsche. 


their power, with sumptuous edifices and royal palaces. . . 

This being so, it was logical that Coricancha should be, as 
it emphatically was, the finest and most splendid of the build- 
ings erected by the Incas. It had existed from the earliest 
reigns, being in those days, no doubt, a relatively rude and 
cramped adoratory attached to the residence of the sovereigns, 
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but the great emperor Pachacutec Yupanqui brought it to 
that high state of magnificence in which the Spaniards found 
it.^® Traces of different styles of masonry — to which refer- 
ence will be made in Chapter XII — are to be found in the 
existing ancient walls, and it is a reasonable assumption that 
they represent as many different periods in the history of the 
edifice. A study of Figures 155, 165 and 168 will here be of 
help to the reader. 

According to Captain Cieza de Leon, who probably knew it 
well, the Temple was more than 400 paces — say 1,200 feet — 
in circuit, which figure accords well with Squier's measure- 
ments made while he lived in the Monastery of Santo Do- 
mingo.®® From the outside world there was but one entrance, 
and that led from the Intip-Pampa, Square of the Sun, di- 
rectly into the main sanctuary. This last was an immense 
room, some 296 feet long by 52 feet wide, and, like the rest 
of the edifice, it was built of the finest masonry, having at its 
westerly end a beautifully made elliptical apse which, happily, 
still exists in part. The gabled roof, constructed of carefully 
woven thatch always maintained in good condition, had an 
inner shell of wood, finely wrought and embellished with very 
thin sheets of beaten gold. Similar sheets were attached to a 
large part of the masonry walls, also, being kept in place by 
wooden pegs or by stout thorns, sockets for which appear in 
the stones of several parts of the edifice.®’^ 

At the eastern end was the high altar, with its adjuncts, of 
which the Indian Chronicler, Santa Cruz Pachacuti-yamqui 
Salcamayhua, has left us a deeply interesting graphic repre- 
sentation. His picture, or rather diagram, has had a quaint 
history which it is well to mention here. Made in the first 
twenty years of the seventeenth century, probably with the col- 
laboration of the missionary, Father Francisco de Avila, among 
whose papers the manuscript was found, the diagram re- 
mained unknown until, in 1873, it was published by Markham, 
and, in 1879, by Jimenez de la Espada in their respective publi- 
cations of Santa Cruz's work. From that time onwards the dia- 
gram has been assumed to be of an esoteric and astrological na- 
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Father Avila. After Lehmann-Nitsche. 
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ture, with the result that an amazing amount of balderdash has 
been written about it by ignorant and impetuous persons and 
even by well-informed persons who ought to have known 
better. It remained for Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche to put us for- 
ever in his debt by revealing the simple but hitherto unsus- 
pected fact that the drawing is merely a rough representation 
of the altar and the objects around it as they stood in the 
sanctuary of the Sun. 

It is a difficult matter to deal clearly and briefly with this 
group of objects graphically represented for us by the Indian 
Chronicler, Santa Cruz, and accompanied by legend in the 
writing of Father de Avila, difficult not only because of the 
historical points involved, but also because of the intricacy of 
the ideas anciently attaching to the objects themselves. See 
Figure 168. 

The oval figure in the middle of the wall and near its apex 
will serve the discussion as a point of departure. In the Santa 
Cruz cum Avila diagram it is labelled Viracocha, but that is 
a fact that requires explanation. There were three distinct gold 
plates in this place at different times : the first, nearly circular, 
is said to have been set up by Manco Capac at the time when 
Coricancha was founded; the second, oval in shape, was set 
up by Inca Mayta Capac — this being the one which appears 
in the diagram; the third, circular, set up by Huascar at the 
beginning of his ill-fated reign.®® The latest of the three plates 
had a curious history, for, at the time when Huascar was at 
war with his half-brother, Atahualpa, a few years after the 
death of their father, Inca Huayna Capac, he, Huascar, sent 
the great circular image northwards, in the care of his general, 
Atoc. Father Cabello de Balboa relates the matter thus: 
‘When Atoc (Captain General of Guascar) set forth from 
Cuzco, he took with him the statue of the Sun, thinking to 
persuade Atahuallpa, by means of its presence, promptly to 
surrender himself as a prisoner.^'®® Later, after the Spaniards 
had entered the country, the image fell into the hands of the 
rebel, Inca Manco, who carried it off with him to his refuge- 
capital in Vilcapampa. In this way it came into the hands of 
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the Inca Tupac Amaru I, who, unfortunately, was captured in 
1572 by a near kinsman of Saint Ignatius of Loyola. Although 
the great Viceroy, Don Francisco de Toledo, with that sub-acid 
humor that sometimes characterized him, suggested that the 
image, source and inspiration of all the pagan idolatry, be 
presented to His Holiness, the Spaniards contented themselves 
with merely melting it up for its bullion worth, which was un- 
doubtedly very great. 

Returning now to the image shown in the Santa Cruz dia- 
gram, that is, to the second image in the series of three, to the 
image which was in Coricancha during all the best days of the 
Inca empire, we may note that Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche makes 
it very clear that the oval disc, although labelled Viracocha, 
represented a confusion of the Creator-god’s personality with 
that of the Sun-god, Inti, rather than the more philosophic 
aspect of Viracocha’s personality. To Viracocha, the Creator, 
there had been erected in the Huaca-Pata, on land now 
partly occupied by the Cathedral, a great temple known as 
Quishuarcancha,^^ to which I shall refer more at length further 
on. Between the cult of the material god, the Sun, and that of 
the abstract Creator-god, Viracocha, there was a prolonged 
struggle represented by various religious ideas which surged 
to the surface at one time or another, and which sometimes 
came close to the concept, prevalent in the classical world of 
ancient times, of the cosmic egg, source of all things.'*^ 

To summarize the significance of the oval disc shown by 
Santa Cruz, we may say, then, that it represented the solar 
aspect of Viracocha. Quite logically, therefore, it had on its 
right and on its left (in the heraldic sense of the words) rep- 
resentations of Inti the Sun and of Mama Quilla the Moon. 

Here another historical digression becomes necessary. One 
of the most picturesque anecdotes of early Spanish days is the 
tale which relates how a conqueror, Don Mancio Sierra de 
Leguizamo, who, in the sack of Coricancha, had possessed 
hhnself of ^'a figure (f. e., face) of the Sun, made of gold, 
which the Ingas had placed in the house of the Sun, in Cuzko” 
staked the image in a card-game and lost it in a wild night of 
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play."*^ It has always been assumed that Sierra’s image was 
the great figure of the Sun, but, as related above, Dr. Leh- 
mann-Nitsche has made it plain that that image was not in 
Cuzco when the Spaniards took the city. He goes on to show 
that Sierra’s image was not even the smaller disc of the Sun, 
but was merely the golden cover of a large stone vessel which, 
standing in the cloister of the temple, was used as a receptacle 
for libations of maize-beer wherewith the Sun was honored.'^® 
Having said all that seems necessary regarding the great 
central disc in the Santa Cruz diagram, I shall now briefly 
comment upon the other images of the altar, following closely 
in the footsteps of Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche, whose arrangement 
does not admit of any improvement in the presentation of 
the material. See Figure 168. 

Above the central disc, then, is seen a cruciform group of 
five stars labelled orcorara, a corruption of the Colla (or 
Aimara) word urcorara, also used in Quechua, meaning band 
of men or of male animals. Three of the stars are linked ver- 
tically by lines, and these stars are identified by Dr. Lehmann- 
Nitsche as being the baldric of Orion. The Spaniards call 
them Las Tres Marias, To the right of them (in heraldic 
sense) is shown the star Rigel, and on the left is Betelgeuze, 
the five stars representing a train of three male llamas with a 
herder on either side, in which we see that the ancients of the 
Andes had a far more active and accurate imagery in such 
matters than did the ancients of Greece.^* 

Immediately below the great central disc we see a group of 
five stars which is labelled chacana en general. Although, as 
Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche points out, dictionaries ancient and 
modern translate this term, chacana, as meaning ladder, and 
also as meaning a litter in which to carry the dead, it also 
means a cross. The upper right-hand star (in heraldic sense) 
and the lower left-hand star are labelled, respectively, sara- 
manca and coca-manca. There two compound words offer no 
difficulties, sara meaning maize, coca — cuca would be more 
correct — being self-evident, and manca meaning pot. Dr. 
Lehmann-Nitsche presents convincing evidence that the cross 
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in this group is the Southern Cross and that, to the Indian 
mind, it represented a hearth, with a pot full of maize and a 
pot full of coca beside it.**^ 

Below the Southern Cross and just above the altar proper 
are drawn a man and a woman, clearly labelled homhre and 
muger. Their costumes, although very crudely represented, 
are in accordance with what we know of Incaic costume. Dr. 
Lehmann-Nitsche thinks that these figures represent finely 
wrought statues of gold and that they stand for Manco Capac 
and Mama Ocllo.'*® 

The remaining figures on the diagram go in pairs, which 
Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche studies in order, beginning at the top. 
On either side of the great central disc we see two minor discs, 
the one having a human face engraved upon it and rays issu- 
ing from it, the other showing, rather crudely, a human pro- 
file. These are clearly labelled inti and quilla, sun and moon, 
respectively. Below them come a second pair of figures, the 
one a stout star with many rays, the other a thin star with 
few rays. Of these the first is labelled luzero, a Spanish word 
meaning morning star, and also chasca coyllur, a Quechua 
phrase meaning the long-haired star. A third label attaching 
to this figure is achachi ururi, a Colla phrase meaning the 
grandfather who rises early, and to it is appended, probably 
in Father de Avila’s writing, este es el luzero de la manana, 
this is the morning star. In like manner, the star on the other 
side is labelled in Quechua, Colla, and Spanish, as follows, 
respectively, choquechinchay meaning that which makes gold 
stand forth, apachi ocori meaning the old woman who eats 
with a full mouth, este de la tarde meaning this [star] of the 
evening. In this pair of figures, therefore, we do not have, as 
in the preceding pair, two heavenly bodies, but two aspects of 
one, namely, Venus as the morning star and Venus as the 
evening star.**^ 

In similar fashion are rendered two aspects of the constella- 
tion which we of European tradition call the Pleiades, the 
first being the summer aspect, represented by thirteen small 
stars (the correct number would be seven), which Santa Cruz 
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labelled Vvchhu, a word that Father de Avila scratched out, 
placing Sucsu instead. Vvchhu, or, more correctly, uuchhu or 
ussu, is a Colla word meaning sickness in general, while sucsu, 
from the verb sucsuni, is the Quechua term for the same idea. 
The summer aspect of the Pleiades, therefore, was associated 
with sickness, both in Colla and in Quechua. The winter 
aspect of the same thirteen stars is cleverly represented for 
each of them is neatly wrapped up in a cloud, Santa Cruz hav- 
ing labelled it nuhe, cloud, to which Avila added niebla, mist. 
In Santa Cruzes hand also is the Quechua word pocoy, mean- 
ing autumn, or time of ripening.'*® 

The next pair of figures in order is represented by only one 
of its members, Santa Cruz and Avila having forgotten, ap- 
parently, to complete the pair. That which does appear is a 
star called catachillay meaning wild female llama. According 
to Father Cobo she should be accompanied by a baby llama, 
uhachillay and by urcuchillay, the wild male llama; but only 
the mother appears in the Santa Cruz cum Avila diagram.^® 
Of these groups of stars, and of the Pleiades, it may be said 
that they were honored by being represented at the altar be- 
cause it was held that they could aid mankind to preserve 
good health, to have good crops, and to possess prosperous 
herds. 

At the outer edges of the end wall, and about half-way up 
to the roof, were two figures of great interest. One, shown by 
two zig-zag, or rather, wavy lines, is labelled rayo, Spanish 
for thunderbolt, chuqueylla, Quechua for splendor of gold, 
and yllapa, Quechua for that which shines repeatedly. Dr. 
Lehmann-Nitsche presents excellent evidence for believing 
that, by representing the thunderbolt by zig-zag lines, Santa 
Cruz was following European rather than South American 
ideation. It would have been much more in accordance with 
native notions if he had shown the constellation Haucha, the 
furious man, who, armed with a club and a sling, was the god 
of storms, and master of the thunderbolt, which he hurled 
with his sling, the lightning being caused by the flash of his 
glittering apparel as he turned. Thunder and lightning were 
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closely associated with rain and hail, which were held to pro- 
ceed from a heavenly river which is what we call the Milky 
Way.®® Balancing this indication of thunder is a very curious 
figure in the form of a feline animal, a puma or an ounce, 
which had something to do with hail, granisso on the diagram, 
the animal itself being marked cosu, a Colla term meaning 
the flashing, and chuque chinchay, Quechua for an idea of the 
same sort and also for an animal of the ounce kind. This 
animal was thought to have charge of the hail and also to be 
in the habit of trying to devour the sun and the moon, thereby 
causing eclipses of those bodies.®^ 

Inwards from the pair of figures just treated of is another 
pair, also of great interest. The first member of it is a sort of 
panorama of the earth, shown as a circle with three mountain- 
peaks in it from between two of which a river flows far away, 
whilst over the whole arches the rainbow, shown as four 
parallel lines. This rather intricate figure is labelled in Que- 
chua and in Spanish, the earth being called el mundo o la 
tierra, the world or the earth, and pacha mama or camac 
pacha, which mean, respectively, earth-mother and creator- 
earth; the rainbow is called arco del cielo and, in Quechua, 
cuyichi (properly cuychi) and turo many a (properly turn- 
maya), both of which mean rainbow. Finally, the river is 
called pillcomayo (properly pillcumayu), which means red 
river. 

Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche finds some difficulty in believing that 
the Pillcomayu referred to on the Santa Cruz cum Avila dia- 
gram is the mighty river of that name which, rising in central 
Bolivia, merges its waters with those of the Paraguay. Nor 
does he accept the idea that it is the Rio Bermejo (Vermilion 
River) somewhat to the south of the other and running 
parallel with it. On the other hand he does believe that it 
may be the Rio Colorado (Red River) which flows into the 
Lagoon of Uinamarca (the southern lobe of Lake Titicaca). 
He adds, however, a reference to another Pillcomayu, which, 
rising in the Lake of Pumpu (modern Bombon or Junin), flows 
into the Huallaga,®^ but I can find no account of that river other 
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than the very brief one cited by Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche. It 
seems to me that, instead of being three special peaks in the 
vicinity of Lake Titicaca, as the great Argentinian authority 
suggests, they are merely the Andean mountains in general. 
As Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche shows, many of the streams flowing 
out of the highlands on the westerly side are reddish in color 
because of the mineral substances in them. This, taken in 
conjunction with the fact that westward- flowing streams were 
used for ceremonial bathing — as noted on page 375 above — 
because they would bear uncleanlinesses and sicknesses alto- 
gether out of the empire, and with the further fact that this 
same idea is carried out by the drawing of the river in the dia- 
gram, leads me to believe that the stream there represented is 
simply a symbol for any one of the great westwardly flowing 
rivers. 

The figure that balances the one just described is likewise 
of geographical import. It consists of a roughly heart-shaped 
area labelled mama cocha, mother-lake, which term, in Dr. 
Lehmann-Nitsche’s judgment, designates Lake Titicaca, not 
the Pacific. He supports his contention by pointing out the 
fact that the figure bears a faint resemblance to the actual 
shape of Lake Titicaca, a resemblance, I may say, quite as 
great as that between the form of the Lake as it appears on 
certain early Spanish maps and the form which Viracocha 
really gave to it. Attached to mama cocha by a straight line 
is a much smaller circular area marked pucyo (correctly 
puquiu), Quechua for spring or fountain. Concerning this 
spring there is also some doubt, for it has been suggested that 
it represents Lake Poopo, the line being the Desaguadero 
River. The simpler interpretation would be, of course, that it 
signifies simply springs in general which pour their waters 
into the Lake. Personally, I am not entirely satisfied that 
mama cocha does indicate Lake Titicaca. As Cobo has shown, 
the Ocean Sea, i, e., the Pacific, was adored by the ancient 
Peruvians, and in particular by the dwellers on the coast. It 
seems to me not unlikely, therefore, that mama cocha here 
indicates the ocean, for the habit of the Incas to incorporate 
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the deities of conquered peoples into their own pantheon is 
well known. Obviously, however, all these interpretations are 
mere conjectures none of which is susceptible to absolute 
proof; it is certain, on the other hand, that the linked areas, 
mama cocha and pucyo are indications that the Incas were 
well versed in the rudiments of geography.®^ 

The final pair of figures, slightly above the ends of the altar, 
consists of a group of seven circles and of a tree-like design. 
The first is labelled in Spanish los ojos, the eyes, and in Que- 
chua, ymaymana naoray cunap nauin, the last letters of the 
two final words being added in Avila^s writing to Santa Cruz’s 
original legend. As they stand they mean ^The eyes of all 
kinds of things.” The concept contained in the word yma- 
ymana, ^'everything,” is associated with Viracocha who, accord- 
ing to Molina of Cuzco, had two sons, one of them named 
Ymaymana Viracocha,®^ but whether the late Dr. Lafone Que- 
vedo was correct in identifying the figure on the diagram with 
the son of Viracocha®® is a point discussed by Dr. Lehmann- 
Nitsche, who comes to the conclusion that the "eyes” and the 
Peruvian constellation, collca — which word appears below the 
eyes — or "the granary,” combine to form a concept whose 
sense is "The granary watched over by the eyes of Viracocha 
creator of all things of all kinds,” the said concept being con- 
nected with the constellations which we call the Hyades and 
the Pleiades,®® and being regarded by the ancient Peruvians 
as beneficial to agriculture. 

The tree-design, which completes this final pair of figures, is 
labelled arbol in Spanish and mallqui in Quechua, both of 
which terms mean tree.®"^ 

At the very bottom of the Santa Cruz cum Avila diagram is 
a large rectangular block containing seven horizontal and 
eighteen vertical lines. It is labelled pata, Quechua for "ter- 
race” or "platform.” I am not able to agree with Dr. Leh- 
mann-Nitsche, who thinks that the word pata and the mode 
of drawing the rectangle are meant to indicate a design of 
"steps or a staircase shown in primitive perspective.”®® My 
reasons for disagreement are two: 1. If more than one terrace 
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or platform had been intended, Santa Cruz would have writ- 
ten either pata-pata or pata-cuna; 2. It is clear to me that 
the pata, terrace or platform, refers quite straightforwardly to 
some massive block, probably of stone encased in sheets of 
gold, which served as an altar, just as did the magnificent 
block of granite in the Main Temple at Machu Picchu.®® 

Finally, an inscription which straddles the altar reads, in 
Spanish and in Quechua, as follows: y lacassa estaba todo a 
fixado con planchas de oro llamado cori cancha vagi, which 
means ‘‘and the house was all afiixed with plates of gold called 
golden enclosure house/' 

Such, stated with the greatest succinctness possible in treat- 
ing of so intricate a subject, was the high altar with its accom- 
paniments in the Temple of the Sun, Coricancha. We must 
not forget that although the Santa Cruz cum Avila diagram 
is aesthetically crude, it is, after all, merely a diagram, not in 
any sense a picture. Every indication that we have leads us to 
suppose that the altar, its fittings, and the whole Temple were 
stunningly gorgeous, glittering, and splendid. Whether or not 
modern taste would pronounce them beautiful we can only 
guess. 

The sanctuary of the Sun, in addition to containing the 
high altar and its appurtenances, held the mummies of the 
dead emperors of the Inca line. They were seated upon chairs 
of gold, according to Garcilaso, or on benches of wood beau- 
tifully carved and painted and adorned with feather-work, 
according to Betanzos.®® There is some doubt in my mind 
whether the Incas down to and including Yahuar-Huaccac 
were there, so to speak, in person ; for Betanzos, in speaking of 
how Pachacutec arranged the dead in the presence of the Sun, 
says: ''Hizo hacer muy muchos bultos, y tantos, cuantos 
Sefiores habian sucedido desde Manco Capac hasta su padre 
Viracocha Inca . . which I translate thus: “He caused to be 
made many bundles, as many as there had been Lords who 
had succeeded, from Manco Capac down to his father, Inca 
Viracocha. . . This, as I see it, can mean but one thing, 
namely, that Pachacutec, not having the actual mummies of 
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the earlier Incas, caused mummy-like bundles to be made in 
order that they might be represented in the series. His father's 
actual body, embalmed and mummified, he had, naturally 
enough.®^ At any rate, we know that the mummies — false or 
real — were arranged close to the altar, most of them facing to- 
wards the people in the sanctuary; but Huayna Capac — who 
alone of the Incas was deified in his life-time — was specially 
honored by being placed so as to face the image of the Sun. 

Probably the sanctuary also contained certain objects which 
Father Cobo describes as , . three other statues of the Sun 
which were made of some very thick and closely woven 
mantles so fashioned that they could stand up without artifi- 
cial aid. Each one had on its head a llautu made of very thick 
braids of wool so as to form a mitre, save that it was all closed 
over, and each one had very large ear-studs like those which 
the Incas wore."®^ These oddly contrived images are also 
mentioned by Father Acosta who was a good deal scandalized 
by them on account of what he held to be a diabolical imita- 
tion of ^^the mysterie of the holy Trinitie," the names of the 
statues being Apu-Inti, Chief Sun, Churi-Inti, Son-Sun, and 
Inti-Huauque, Son-Brother. Father Cobo, however, takes a 
saner view of the matter, giving three not very interesting 
interpretations of these statues. They were probably minor 
phases of the Sun's personality.®® 

Behind the sanctuary there was a quadrangle or cloister of 
which one side was formed by the southerly wall of the fane, 
in exactly the same manner that the southerly wall of the 
church of Saint Dominic forms one side of the monastery 
cloister at the present time. The quadrangle of Coricancha 
was formed by a massive wall against which were set five 
spacious chambers, each with a pyramidal roof wrought of 
fine thatch, four of them being shrines and the fifth a special 
chamber. Of the shrines that nearest to the sanctuary of the 
Sun was dedicated to Mama Quilla, Mother Moon, who was 
venerated as being the wife of the Sun and Mother of the 
Incas. Fittingly enough the mummies — or bundles repre- 
senting mummies — of the Coya-cuna were ranged beside her. 
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that of Coya Mama Ocllo, mother of the Inca Huayna Capac, 
alone having the honor of facing the image of the Moon. This 
arrangement exactly expresses the status of the empresses in 
the social fabric of the Incaic state. 

Adjacent to the shrine of the Moon was that dedicated to 
Chasca, the ‘‘star with long, curly hair,’^ i. e., Venus, and to 
the Pleiades, all of which stars were regarded, according to 
Garcilaso, as handmaidens of the Moon, not of the Sun, since 
they appeared always in her company, never in his. 

On the opposite side of the quadrangle were two other 
shrines, viz., those of Illapa, Thunder-Lightning-Thunderbolts, 
of whom we have spoken above, and of Chuychu, the Rain- 
bow. True, there is no documentary authority for my state- 
ment that these shrines were opposite the other two; but a 
careful study of Squier^s plan leads me to think that the four 
shrines, measuring about forty feet long by about thirty feet 
from front to back in the case of the Moon^s and Chasca^s 
shrines and about forty feet by about twenty feet in the case 
of the others, were arranged in pairs, facing one another. At 
all events, both Illapa and Chuychu were held to be servants 
of the Sun, if we are to trust Garcilaso, who tells us that the 
Incas were aware that the rainbow “proceeded from the Sun” 
and that, because of this, the Incas, after the Conquest, took 
the rainbow as a crest for their coat-of-arms. 

Opposite to the sanctuary of the Sun, if my reasoning is 
correct — and Squier partly confirms my guess as to the loca- 
tion (but not as to the dimensions) of the shrines and of the 
“sacristy”®^ — was the last-mentioned chamber, given over to 
the use of the Villac Umu, High Priest of the Sun. According 
to Squier’s plan there are no traces of ancient walls on that 
side of the quadrangle save the long back-wall and the side- 
walls of the quadrangle itself. This leads me to think that the 
“sacristy” occupied the space now taken by the refectory, the 
kitchen and the four smaller apartments beyond them, in 
which case the sacristy must have measured about one hun- 
dred and seventy feet by about fifty-five, and the quadrangle 
about one hundred and twenty-five feet square.®® 
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In addition to the buildings mentioned the temple con- 
tained many other apartments and structures — quarters for 
the numerous servitors such as guards, water-carriers, porters, 
cooks, and so on — as well as the sleeping-chambers of the 
priests on duty. The temple received its supply of water 
through deeply laid pipes (of gold, according to Garcilaso) 
which served five fountains having golden spouts. Of these 
five fountains one is still in place — but lacking the spout — in 
the middle of the monastery courtyard. It is seven feet long, 
four wide, and three deep, all of one great stone magnificently 
wrought. It was the golden cover of this imposing tub that 
fell to the lot of the gamester conqueror, Don Mancio Sierra, 
as related above on page 396.®® 

Lying immediately south of the temple-structure proper, 
but of course within the high and massive wall which sur- 
rounded the whole establishment, were certain terraces slop- 
ing towards the River Huatanay, terraces of which many 
vestiges remain. Their total area is about three hundred feet 
in width by six hundred in length. From them one may enjoy 
a superb view over the Valley of Cuzco towards the mountains 
on its southern rim. On this choice terrein there existed, in 
Incaic days, the celebrated Garden of the Sun where, so 
Garcilaso and others assure us, the herbs, flowers, shrubs, trees, 
animals, birds, reptiles and human beings were all wrought of 
finest gold.®^ This glittering garden was not a mere pompous 
and vainglorious gesture on the part of the Incas as it would 
have been for a people to whom gold had a monetary value ; 
rather, it was a thank-offering to their god, wrought in the 
sightliest and most resplendent material of which they knew. 
Furthermore, I suspect, it had a significance that does not meet 
the eye, a subtle connection between the golden sheen of the 
metal and the golden quality of the sunlight. Only thus can 
one explain so violent a departure from that practicality which 
was a chief trait of the Incas^ temperament. Another point 
in this connection is as follows: Incaic art, in its pure state, 
was not realistic ; it was geometrical. Therefore, it is probable 
that the artisans who wrought the multitude of golden objects 
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in the Garden of the Sun were imported to Cuzco from the 
coast for that very purpose. A like importation is implicit in 
some of the pottery from Machu Picchu, notably the great 
arybal and the two butterfly dishes shown by Dr. Bingham.®® 
In all of this there is a chronological element, for such im- 
portations of coastland artisans, skilled in realistic art in 
metals and in pottery could have been arranged only after 
the conquest of the coast or, in other words, in the time of the 
Inca Pachacutec and his successors. 

The personnel of the Sun-cult was in keeping with the im- 
portance of the solar church in the Incaic state. The High 
Priest or Pontiff of that religion was known by the title of 
Villac UmUy Soothsayer-who-speaks, umu signifying sooth- 
sayer, and villac, one who speaks. According to most Chroni- 
clers the holder of this lofty olBSce was always an uncle or a 
brother of the Sapa Inca. He stood at the pinnacle of the 
established church as did the monarch at the pinnacle of the 
empire. The same authorities tell us that the priests of Cori- 
cancha were arranged in two categories, those who performed 
the most solemn rites being always Incas-by-blood and those 
who oflSciated in the less important ceremonies being always 
Incas-by-privilege, that is, members of the families of power- 
ful provincial curacas whom the Inca honored by elevation 
into the Incaic caste. The clergy of the temples elsewhere 
than in Cuzco — and there was a Sun-Temple in every im- 
portant town — were selected from the families of local chiefs 
whom the Inca thus sapiently welded to his regime by spiri- 
tual bonds.®® 

Although the usual account of the solar clergy is that just 
given, we must note in passing that there are other versions 
of the matter. Father Cobo tells us that there were several 
ranks of priests, some of whom were appointed to office by the 
Inca, others of whom inherited the priestly function. He goes 
on to say that the priests of the Sun were always of the ayllu 
or tribe of Tarpuntay. According to Sarmiento this was the 
name of one of the ayllus whom the first Inca led down from 
the barren heights into the fertile Valley of Cuzco. Further- 
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more, both Cobo and Cieza say that the Villac Umu lived al- 
ways in Coricancha. Cieza adds that he held office for life, 
that he was married, that he vied in power and prestige with 
the Inca himself, but he does not say that the High Priest of 
the Sun was a brother of the IncaJ® 

In short, Cobo and Cieza would have us believe that there 
was a priestly family or tribe which passed the headship of 
the church from father to son, and which, unconnected by 
blood with the imperial family, threatened its supremacy in 
the state. In other words, if they speak truly, the Incas were 
menaced by a potential ecclesiastical shogunate. It seems to 
me, however, that the discrepancy between the two accounts 
is not so great as it might at first appear to be. The crux of 
the matter is this: the Tarpuntay ayllu did go to the Cuzco 
Valley with the primitive Inca ayllu. What could be more 
natural — nay, inevitable — than that the two should early 
blend? It may well be that, in the earliest reign or two, the 
High Priest was a Tarpuntay and that the name of the family 
was soon transferred to the office. If this is so, we may easily 
imagine that the Inca family would not long delay in making 
the office of tarpuntay, or sacrificing priest, one of its numer- 
ous appanages. 

Forming a part of the clergy was a very large number of 
women whose lives were consecrated to the service of the Sun. 
These were the celebrated Intip chinan, handmaidens of Inti, 
the Sun. In romantic language they are styled the Virgins of 
the Sun, but it is far more accurate simply to call them by 
the most usual Quechua term, aclla-cuna, or acllas, meaning 
Chosen Women. They dwelt in vast conventual establish- 
ments close to, but distinct from, the Temple of the Sun. 
These convents, the aclla-huasi-cuna, houses of the Chosen 
Women, were numerous throughout the provinces, for it was 
deemed a great honor if the. Inca deigned to establish one in a 
newly conquered district. The greatest aclla-huasi was, of 
course, that in Cuzco. It stood some five hundred feet from 
Coricancha, between the Huaca Pata, Holy Terrace or Square, 
and the Temple. This separation, which Garcilaso empha- 
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sizes because of his annoyance at the innuendoes which cer- 
tain writers had indulged in at the acllas' expense, was made, 
so he says, because . . it was the intention of the Kings 
Incas that no man should enter the house of the virgins, and 
that no woman should enter the temple of the Sun/’^^ 

The inmates were chosen early in life, between eight and 
fifteen years of age. All had to be virgins, of course, and those 
acllas who were sheltered in the Cuzco convent all had to be 
of the blood imperial. Their number was great, fifteen hun- 
dred, according to Garcilaso, which seems excessive. They 
were divided into groups, each of which was supervised by 
an older woman who had herself been an aclla, and who, in 
her matronly capacity, became one of the mamacuna, or 
mothers, of the secluded and hallowed girls. The cloistered 
women, both matrons and damsels, were well supported by 
the produce of the estates of the Sun, their comfort being 
further enhanced by five hundred virgin girls who served them 
as handmaidens and belonged to the class of Incas-by-privilege, 
they having mamacuna of like station to watch over them. 

The aclla-huasi in Cuzco, of which a considerable part is 
still standing, was a huge building of fine masonry. It was 
much longer than broad, and had but one portal, that being 
at one of the narrow ends. A passage ran the length of the 
building, beginning at a vestibule just inside the doorway. 
There a group of porters waited whose duty it was to keep out 
intruders and to receive the provender of the establishment, 
which they were permitted to carry only to the inner door of 
the vestibule. Along the passage were many apartments used 
as work-rooms, storehouses, dormitories and so on. At the 
inner end was a great room where the acllas spent the chief 
of their time performing the sacred duties which were theirs. 
These included the weaving of all the clothing worn by the 
Inca and the Coya and the preparation of certain foods and 
beverages for use in the public ceremonials in honor of the 
Sun. The handiwork of the acllas was so greatly venerated 
that only the Inca and the Coya might, ordinarily, use it.’^^ 
Garcilaso would have us believe that the aclla-cuna ^dived 
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in perpetual seclusion to the end of their lives, and preserved 
their virginity/’ He avers that even the Inca did not see them 
and converse with them, and that he sent the Coya and her 
daughters to make them visits of courteous enquiry on his be- 
half. Nevertheless, there was a stringent law designed to meet 
the case of the aclla who transgressed the rule of her order. 
Such a one was to be buried alive, and her partner in sin was 
to be strangled; but in addition to this, all his kinsfolk were 
to be obliterated as persons utterly accursed. But, so Gar- 
cilaso says, this law was never called into activity, because it 
was never violated.'^^ 

Other accounts of the aclla-cuna differ from that of the 
Inca historian. The Augustinian friar, Alonso Ramos Gavilan, 
for example, says that the chosen damsels were kept in the 
convents from the age of eight to that of sixteen years. After 
that, they were either immolated in honor of the Sun or else 
they were brought before the Inca in order that he might 
give them as wives to men whom he wished to favor. Others, 
the most beautiful and highly born, he himself took as con- 
cubines. Friar Alonso goes on to say, in connection with his 
account of the aclla-huasi on the Island of Titicaca, that there 
were three classes of girls, based upon their degree of beauty. 
These classes were: the Guayruro, the most lovely ones; the 
Yurac-aclla, not quite so fair; and the Paco-aclla, still less fair. 
I can find no meaning for Guayruro, but yurac or yurak means 
white, and paco or pacco is one of the terms for red or ruddy. 
Ramos also tells us that, in addition to spinning and weaving, 
the acllas also kept the temples in order and, on certain 
occasions, served as sacrificial victims at the festivals."^^ 

Father Ramon y Zamora tells us that the Inca Pachacutec 
instituted the order of the acllas so that they might sweep and 
garnish the temples, but he adds that every three years the 
Inca or his tucuiricuc, chief of a province, assembled all the 
Chosen Women in his jurisdiction, and from the number of 
those who were of marriageable age, selected four or five as 
brides for the Sun. The girls thus designated preserved their 
virginity through life. The other maidens of like age were 
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taken either by the Inca or by the tucuiricuc, the rest being 
distributed among the great vassals or other favored per- 
sonages. That having been done, the roster of the virgins was 
filled up again with girls of noble blood who were over ten 
years old.'^'^ 

According to Polo de Ondegardo the supervision of the 
aclla-cuna was in the hands of the apu-panacas, rulers over 
the hunus (ten thousand households). By them girls were 
chosen at the age of eight or nine and were placed under the 
authority of matrons who looked to their education in wo- 
manly matters. When they came to a suitable age, they either 
became wives of the Inca or of favorites of his, or joined the 
ranks of the mamacuna, or met death by being sacrificed in 
the rites. Polo leads us to believe that the girls thus taken 
over by the state were looked upon merely as so much 
tribute.'^® 

Much the same notion is expressed by Father Cobo, accord- 
ing to whom the Inca chose girls ten or twelve years old as 
part of the tribute to be paid to him by each province, selecting 
always the most beautiful and most nobly born. In the prov- 
inces, the apu-panacas had general supervision over the acllas. 
Although this author says much the same as does Garcilaso 
about the dire punishment inflicted upon the unchaste aclla 
and her partner, he also avers that the Inca himself would 
occasionally steal into the convent and enjoy one of the con- 
secrated women. In such a case, the porter who was on duty 
at the outer door at the time would go to the great square 
when next the Inca was sacrificing to the Sun. Going up 
close behind the Inca, the porter would pluck the imperial 
mantle and, in a low voice, would say, 'Tnca, last night thou 
didst enter the Sun’s mansion and didst have carnal relations 
with one of his wives.” Then the Inca, also in a low voice, 
would reply, ‘T sinned,” and the porter would know that he 
was absolved from all neglect of his duty. Cobo also tells us 
that there was in each house one aclla who was regarded as the 
wife of the Sun, and that she ruled the rest and managed all 
the business affairs of the convent much as the chief wife in 
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any ordinary household would do. The head aclla of the con- 
vent in Cuzco was usually a sister of the Inca."^^ 

Finally we come to the account of the matter given by 
Father Morua, who informs us that there were six kinds of 
houses full of women. The differences between them were 
merely questions of rank on the part of the inmates and also 
of their beauty. The girls made marvellous cumhi, correctly 
cumpi, fine cloth of wool, for the use of the Inca, spending 
sometimes as much as one year on a single piece. The guard- 
ians of the houses were eunuchs whose noses and lips were 
slit as a badge of their office.'^® 

It is apparent, therefore, that the perpetual virginity theory, 
advocated by Garcilaso, breaks down. Indeed, the Inca his- 
torian himself admits that there were many convents through- 
out the empire patterned after that in Cuzco and that from 
these provincial houses girls were taken systematically for 
wifehood. In the provincial aclla-huasi-cuna there were 
maidens of the blood imperial and also members of the fam- 
ilies of curacas, as well as some uncommonly pretty daughters 
of the people. From among their number some were chosen 
for the Inca’s embrace, and when he was aweary of them, if 
they were not legitimately of the imperial blood, they were 
given in marriage by the Inca to some one whom he wished to 
flatter. Legitimate daughters of the imperial house were, 
however, always inviolate save to the Inca himself, and dis- 
carded concubines of his, instead of returning to the convent, 
became handmaidens of the Coya until such a time as they 
were allowed to return to their homes. When they did so they 
received houses and lands for their support, and they were 
much venerated by their neighbors. The inmates of the pro- 
vincial convents lived in much the same fashion as those in 
Cuzco, but with this difference, that they were supported by 
produce of the Inca’s land, not by that of the estates of the 
Sun."^® 

As has been said, the ceremonial life of the people was 
based on the huata or year; that was based in the movements 
of the sun ; and of the Sun the Incas made a god, benevolent 
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and yet sufficiently awesome to command respect. It is true 
that the worship of the Sun and of the other heavenly bodies 
who were adored was materialistic rather than spiritual, but 
there was mingled with it no small amount of imagery and 
symbolism, involving such elements as propitiation, supplica- 
tion, and thanksgiving, which enabled a person well endowed 
with imaginative powers to find ample exercise for them. The 
simpler-minded folk, on the other hand, probably worshipped 
more irreflectively and more materialistically, with the result 
that there must have been as great a contrast between Sun- 
worship as practiced by a lowly peasant and Sun-worship as 
practiced by a member of the imperial caste, as there is be- 
tween the Catholicism of a Spanish sheep-herder and that of a 
highly educated man of the same nation. 

Nor was Sun-worship all. As I shall now endeavor to show, 
in the next chapter, it stood, among the religions of pre- 
Spanish Peru, midway between the ancient idol- and fetich- 
cults of the people on the one hand and the likewise ancient 
cult for the Creator-god of the enlightened on the other hand. 
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CHAPTER X 


SOME OTHER RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT ANDEANS, 
AND THEIR INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN GENERAL 

The state religion and ceremonial life of the Incas as they 
existed during the later reigns of the solar dynasty of Cuzco 
were studied in the previous chapter; in the present chapter 
we shall examine other cults and rites which, although pos- 
sessing very great importance, did not wear an official aspect. 
The fact that they were all much older than the official Sun- 
worship is the one thing that they have in common ; for some 
among them were extremely humble from an intellectual point 
of view whilst others were very advanced, the state religion 
lying, if intellectually considered, midway between the ex- 
tremes represented in the range of religions. 

Archaic man, in the Andean area as elsewhere, lives in a 
mysterious universe which is constantly showing him new 
phenomena that he cannot comprehend immediately, if at 
all. At the same time, he is impelled through his days by cer- 
tain fundamental requirements compounded of instincts with 
but a small proportion of reason in them, requirements that 
touch poignantly upon such needs as those for food, for 
shelter, for bodily covering, and — most powerful of all — for 
reproduction of the race. Under the imperious necessity of 
satisfying these needs, archaic man passes blunderingly 
through his period of mundane existence, in the course of 
which he frequently finds himself in the presence of natural 
forces some of which fill him with awe or even with terror be- 
cause of their irresistible opposition to his will, others of 
which awaken his gratitude by favoring his plans. Archaic 
man, therefore, spends a large part of his time in being afraid 
of this or that natural force or object; yet another large part 
of his time is spent in thanking those other things of nature 
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which he finds to be his friends. From all this the earliest 
forms of religion take their rise, motivated by two emotions: 
fear, coupled with a wish to propitiate; gratitude, coupled 
with a wish to reward. 

The oldest and humblest grade of religions discernible in 
the Andean area is that series of cults wherein lifeless, or at 
any rate sub-human, objects are conceived to have a soul and 
a personality capable of working good and evil upon men. 
The soul and the personality are reverenced and, frequently, 
worshipped, by the folk who believe in them, the attention 
accorded to them being the product of dread or of thankful- 
ness blended with incomprehension. Objects which receive 
this kind of religious observance are, in the Andean area, 
designated by the convenient generic term huaca, a Quechua 
word meaning a holy thing, whether animate or inanimate.^ 

In brief, then, it may be said that veneration and even 
adoration were accorded to springs, rivers, mountains, cliffs, 
any strange rock formation, gnarled trees, ferocious or curious 
animals, and animals esteemed for their usefulness to man. 
Of these things, all of them the creations of nature, not of 
man, all of them mundane, not celestial, was the lowliest and 
simplest class of huacas composed. The outstanding trait of 
these cults was irreflective wonderment, either of a pleased or 
of an apprehensive kind. The things reverenced or adored 
were regarded objectively and venerated incuriously, uncon- 
templatively, exactly as they were in other parts of America 
and in other continents of the world. Don Jacinto Jijon y 
Caamano makes it very clear that cults of this general type 
are very widely distributed.^ 

The devotion accorded to the huacas was of a simplicity 
consistent with the objective character of the things vener- 
ated, being carried on sometimes without the intervention of 
any sort of priesthood, sometimes — if a simple shrine or 
prayer-place were in question — under the guidance of self- 
appointed priests who acted as servitors and guardians of the 
huaca. Father Arriaga, the most informative of the Chroni- 
clers in this connection, tells us that the act of worship in 
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honor of any given huaca was not an everyday matter, but one 
obligatory only at stated times. Furthermore, he shows clearly 
the simplicity of the ritual involved : women engaged in plant- 
ing the new seeds would talk to their Mother, the Earth, 
praying her to make the crop a success, and making a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice by scattering maize-beer and milled maize 
upon the soil; travellers wishful to cross a river, would drink 
a little of its water and thereafter beseech the stream to let 
them cross in safety. Finally, in speaking of mountaineers 
who, in Colonial times, were brought down to the coast to 
serve as forced laborers, Father Arriaga tells us that they were 
wont to make a prayer to the sea, entreating it to send them 
health and prosperity and to let them return to their homes 
soon and sound.® In this practice of post-Conquest times we 
see, no doubt, a survival of the usages prevalent in the days 
when the Incas were wont to send relays of mountain soldiers 
down to the coast-country in order to fight. 

All of these little observances are rather charming in their 
simplicity and imagery. Others there were, naturally, which 
were either bloody or nasty, albeit artless and spontaneous. 
Pedro Pizarro, for example, gives a vivid account of the river- 
oracle, Apurimac, the lord-who-speaks, who, in late Incaic 
times, was represented by a set of idols smeared with blood 
but richly dressed who were in charge of a lady styled Asarpay 
who belonged to the imperial caste.^ In this we see, no doubt, 
one of a multitude of cases in which the Incas took over an 
ancient huaca and incorporated it into the ofiBcial pantheon. 
The blood-offerings were, we may suppose, in the nature of 
propitiatory sacrifices whose purpose was that of securing the 
benevolence of the river-god. 

Comparable with the huacas were the compos, the chief 
difference between them being that the former were objects of 
worship to a tribe or even to a whole province, whereas the 
compos were household or personal gods analogous, as Father 
Arriaga points out, to the Lares and Penates of the Romans. 
They probably included many sorts of objects, ranging from 
small, unworked pebbles or shells of unusual forms to beauti- 
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fully wrought artifacts of pottery, metal, stone, wood, shell, 
and other materials. Worn on or carried about the person 
they were of a peculiarly intimate nature to their possessors, 
partaking of the character of amulets, charms, and fetishes. 
Sometimes the conopas verged upon the realm of medicine, as 
in the case of bezoar-stones, which were prized in accordance 
with their place of origin, those derived from the bellies of 
vicunas being the most highly regarded, those from deer next 
in value, and those from llamas or huanacos least.® In general, 
however, the purpose and character of the conopas are indi- 
cated by the generic term applied to them in Quechua, huad- 
camayoc, literally, house-guardian. 

Lack of space forbids that I say more here regarding the 
very interesting and intricate subject of the huacas and the 
conopas. Although, as I have said, they represent at once the 
lowest and the oldest of the classes of cults anciently existent 
in the Andean area, I do not wish to imply that they died out 
when higher types of religion came into being. They did not; 
far from it. Even to-day the lives of the purely Indian ele- 
ment in Andean society turn very largely upon surviving 
forms of /iwaca-worship and conopa-worship. In some cases it 
will be found that the cults to which I refer are unmodified by 
contact with Europeans and are now exactly what they were 
at any time during these past two thousand years; but, in 
other cases, it will be found that huaca-cults have been modi- 
fied by Catholicism either through the arbitrary suppression 
of some artless indecency or else through adaptation to the 
requirements of Catholic dogma. 

In short, although /iizaca-worship is undoubtedly the oldest 
and lowliest manifestation of religiosity in the Andean area — 
just as worship of the same type is so in most other countries 
— it is also the most long-lived. As other forms of religion 
arose, however, requiring a greater degree of intellectuality 
both from their originators and from their adherents, huaca- 
worship was more and more definitely relegated to the lower 
orders of society, becoming at last their peculiar property and 
an outward sign of their inferiority in the state. 
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Here I would make a point significant for the study of 
ancient Andean cultural history. Accounts of very old local 
cults abound in the writings of Father Arriaga and other mis- 
sionary churchmen who, filled with indignation by the low 
moral value — from their point of view — of those cults, wrote 
of them in tones of horrified contempt and so, paradoxically 
enough, immortalized them. At the same time many of the 
Chroniclers were preserving for us data concerning the ancient 
local idioms which existed in early times throughout the 
Andean area. It seems to me that these hoary cults and 
tongues should, at any rate in this connection, be considered 
together; for, most likely, they are in truth manifestations of 
a partial survival into later times of the underlying archaic 
culture. I use the words ^^underlying archaic culture’^ in a 
double sense, meaning not only that the archaic culture in 
Peru, as in so many lands, underlies all more advanced culture, 
but also that the lower classes of society remained partly 
archaic in culture even after the elite had passed beyond the 
bournes of the archaic stage. It is this contrast between the 
cultural attainments of the masses and those of the elite that 
best indicates the great intellectual gulf that came into exist- 
ence between them. When, however, the power of the elite 
was blasted — as at the end of the Tiahuanaco II period — the 
masses and their brand of culture were all that was left. As a 
natural result of this there came into being, at any rate until a 
new elite could be formed, the condition of neo-archaicism to 
which I referred in Chapter V. 

Inevitably, the transitions in the evolution of the mentality 
of the elite as manifested by religious beliefs was slow, at 
times almost imperceptible. No doubt they advanced simul- 
taneously with the progress made in other departments of 
culture, each step forward denoting a definite enlargement of 
the intellectual life of the people by whom such a step was 
made. The trend was away from an objective and supersti- 
tious regard for lowly objects and for animals and towards an 
examination into the causes of natural phenomena. Animism 
remained a feature of even the most deeply searching of the 
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new faiths, but it was an animism whose horizon was always 
broadening so that, at last, it came to include extra-mundane 
objects and powers. The men who first ceased to regard only 
that part of the universe which lay upon the terrestrial plane 
and directed a questioning gaze to the winds, the rain, the 
clouds, the thunder and lightning, and, at length, to the visible 
but inscrutable denizens of the skies were men whose minds 
and whose psyches were expanding. Looked at from this 
angle. Sun-worship itself is but an outgrowth of animistic 
Aiiaca-worship, the chief departure from the old beliefs being 
the new habit of contemplating things beyond the bournes of 
this planet. It is far from clear whether the credit for be- 
ginning this novel variety of animism belongs to the Incas of 
Cuzco. It may be that some relatively simple form of Sun- 
worship existed in the highlands before they rose to power 
and that they merely systematized and embellished it. We 
only know that they did so shape its tenets and so regulate its 
ritual that it became a wholly adequate state religion with 
which they incorporated, as their empire spread, many of the 
more respect-worthy huaca cults which commanded reverence 
among their conquered subjects. 

In the course of that same process of conquest the Incas 
must inevitably have encountered local cults of many kinds, 
ranging from the weird and rather terrible worship accorded 
to the gods whom we see portrayed on the pottery of the coast 
to the concept of a Creator-god, sometimes thought of as ma- 
terial, sometimes held to be immaterial, which under various 
guises, existed in many parts of the sierra. 

The Creator-god most celebrated in the Chronicles of Peru 
is one known under various names who is definitely associated 
with the Tiahuanaco II cultural period. He has generally 
been referred to on earlier pages as Viracocha or as Pacha- 
camac, the former designation being usual in the highlands, 
the latter on the coast. Both of them, however, are Quechua 
and, consequently, more or less late in date. It seems clear 
enough that pre-Incaic names for the Creator-god were Con, 
Con-Tici, Ilia Tici, and sundry approximations thereto, some- 
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times prefixed to the name Viracocha in later times, these 
names being general in the pre-Incaic highlands, albeit the 
Inca Garcilaso avers that they were all post-Conquest. On 
the coast in days prior to the advent there of the lords of 
Cuzco the Creator-god was generally known as Irma. 

Associated with Con or Viracocha in the myths of the high- 
lands are two servitors, the one variously styled Tarapaca, 
Taguapaca, or Tuapaca, the other being Tonapa whom Santa 
Cruz Pachacuti Salcamayhua blandly identifies with ^The 
glorious Apostle Saint Thomas.’’ Sarmiento, however, tells us 
that Taguapaca was one of three men who were spared by 
Viracocha at the time of the universal flood by means of which 
he destroyed the first human race upon the earth. Ungrate- 
fully enough Taguapaca disobeyed his master who was obliged 
to tie up the rebel and to place him upon a balsa on Lake 
Titicaca. Blaspheming against Viracocha, and swearing to 
return and avenge himself, Taguapaca was carried on his frail 
craft down the Desaguadero River and never heard of more. 
The question of whether or not there is any historical and 
ethnic connection between this personage and the desert 
region now known as Tarapaca is one that I recommend to the 
attention of students. Cieza de Leon tells us that Tuapaca — 
a variation of the name under consideration — was merely the 
designation of Viracocha general in the Collao. As for Tonapa, 
the second associate of Viracocha, it suffices to say that he was 
the object of an extensive cult widespread in territory now 
known as northwestern Argentina. Still another pre-Incaic 
name for the Creator-god was Iraya, or Coniraya, the ancient 
designation for Pachacamac in the province of Huarochiri 
which lies in the mountains to the east of the Rimac and 
Pachacamac Valleys.® 

These very brief remarks will serve to show the intricacy of 
the subject of Creator-gods in ancient times among the An- 
dean folk. For our present purposes it is enough to say that 
the most widely accepted designations of the Creator-god 
were Viracocha and Pachacamac, with the occasional addition 
of some descriptive epithet. That the cult of this God greatly 
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antedates the Incas and that it was definitely linked with the 
Tiahuanaco II culture is made abundantly clear by a long list 
of the most important Chroniclers^ Having thus established 
this fundamental fact, I shall now show that Viracocha- wor- 
ship, and by implication Pachacamac-worship, was of the 
greatest importance in pre-Incaic times, both in the highlands 
and on the coast. Father Bias Valera, whose ideas in this con- 
nection are preserved by Father Montesinos, makes it clear 
that the earliest mountain chiefs recognized Viracocha as an 
all-powerful God. To this we may add the evidence of the 
quaint full-blooded Indian Chronicler, Don Felipe Huaman 
Poma de Ayala, who tells us that the first race of men in Peru 
bore the generic name of Viracocha which fact we may in- 
terpret as an indication that they were worshippers of that 
God. These facts, taken in conjunction with the definite link 
between Viracocha- worship and the Tiahuanaco II culture, 
bring us to the question of whether or not the Weeping God 
figure on the monolithic gateway at Tiahuanaco and on many 
other objects representing Tiahuanaco II art is the same per- 
sonage as that designated by the name Viracocha. To my 
mind there is no doubt but that the Weeping God is Vira- 
cocha; for, in the myths of that period Viracocha is the chief 
personage, a sort of culture-hero as well as a Creator-god, and 
in the art of that culture the Weeping God, or derivatives 
from him, is the leading figure. Therefore they must be the 
same. 

Turning now to the objective aspect of the Weeping God, or 
of Viracocha, as he appears on the monolithic gateway, we 
perceive certain traits which make it obvious that he was a 
sky-deity of some sort. No one can be more chary than I am 
as a general rule of subjective interpretations of ancient 
decorative designs; but here the indications are so clear that 
they admit of no doubt. The Weeping God’s head is certainly 
of a solar character, his headdress with its erect fringe-like 
embellishment representing the rays of the sun, his conven- 
tionalized human face representing the human character 
ascribed to the sun, and his tears typifying the rain which 
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falls from the sky and causes life to prosper here on earth. 
These points have been most interestingly set forth by Mr. 
Joyce, of the British Museum, in an article published some 
seventeen years ago.® As for the lesser figures on the mono- 
lithic gateway, it is safe enough to say that the weeping birds 
are messengers of the God who employed them to scatter rain 
over the earth, and that the weeping men were other mes- 
sengers of his. 

This brings us to the subject of Irma-worship or Pachaca- 
mac-worship on the coast. Most of the important Chroniclers 
give some account of the great pilgrimage-city, seat of the 
oracular Creator-god Irma or Pachacamac, some twelve miles 
down the coast from Lima.® Garcilaso avers that, when the 
Inca Pachacutec conquered the place, he had the great temple 
cleared of its ancient idols, which had the forms of fishes and 
of a fox. Again, at the time of the Spanish conquest, there 
was, according to Don Miguel de Estete, who saw the shrine 
in 1533, “a piece of wood fixed in the ground with the figure 
of a man badly carved and shaped upon the upper end of it, 
and at its foot many trifling things of gold and silver . . 
which were offerings that had been made to the God.^® In the 
anonymous Conquista del Peru which, if not written by 
Estete himself, was at any rate written by a fellow eye-witness 
of the first visit to the shrine by Spaniards in 1533, we read 
concerning Pachacamac as follows: “This town is larger than 
Rome. In the temple was a Devil who used to speak to the 
Indians in a very dark room which was as dirty as him- 
self 

Such, then, was the nature of the worship carried on at 
Pachacamac at the time of the Inca conquest and at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. At both periods it was a low type of 
image-worship, maintained in a maculate and fetid holy of 
holies that stood atop the otherwise superbly magnificent 
temple. It was on an infinitely lower plane, both aesthetically 
and intellectually, as well as morally, than the worship of the 
sky-god Viracocha at Tiahuanaco; for, however strange to us 
his figure upon the monolithic gateway may be, it is clear 
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enough that it represents a rich and a beautiful nature-wor- 
ship well provided with sound philosophy. 

How can we explain this discrepancy between the Creator- 
god cult of the highlands and that of the coast? Dr. Max 
Uhle, in his great monograph on Pachacamac, shows clearly 
enough that the earliest culture at that site was of the Tia- 
huanaco II type, that it was followed by an intermediate pe- 
riod and by an Incaic period. Furthermore, he shows that 
Irma was emphatically a more ancient name for the god and 
for the place than was Pachacamac.^^ Therefore was may con- 
clude that the cult of Irma, equivalent to that of Con or Vira- 
cocha in the mountains, was introduced into the coast-coun- 
try in Tiahuanaco II times, probably as a part of the con- 
quest of the littoral by the people whose cultural centre was 
at Tiahuanaco. It is likely that, in its original form, the cult 
was observed by different classes of society in different ways, 
the ruling class conceiving of a Creator who united in His 
person every possible kind of godly attribute and power, the 
lower classes concerning themselves only with such simpler 
manifestations of His complex personality as were made vis- 
ible to them by the images and symbols present in the artis- 
tic productions of the time. Precisely the same sort of con- 
trast may be seen to-day if one compares the abject hyper- 
dulia of an Andalusian or a Calabrian peasant with the exalted 
spirituality of an upper-class Belgian, English, French, or 
Spanish Catholic. 

The gross and sordid character of the worship of Pachaca- 
mac as it was when the Incas arrived on the coast, and, still 
more so, as it was when the Spaniards came into Peru is to be 
explained, I think, by the habits of the coastal mentality. We 
have but to study certain unpublishable classes of Early 
Chimu pottery to realize the abnormal, nay, pathological, 
animality towards which the thoughts of its makers were wont 
to stray; we need only to see the grotesque and unnatural fig- 
ures upon Early Nazca pots to understand how easy it would 
be for people with such minds as they must have had to dis- 
tort into coarse earthiness even a religion filled with philo- 
sophic imagery. 
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The position held by Viracocha-worship in Incaic times 
must now be considered. In the next preceding chapter some 
reference was made in an incidental way to this matter; but 
it is well to deal with it now more specifically. Cieza and 
Sarmiento aver that even the earliest Incas revered Viracocha 
fully as much as they did the Sun; Father Cobo and Santa 
Cruz tell us that He was represented by an image in Cori- 
cancha, and of these two Chroniclers the former also speaks 
of a special temple to Viracocha in Cuzco, on the site now 
partly occupied by the Cathedral, called Quishuarcancha.^® 

It is probable, however, that only in the time of the Inca 
Viracocha, namesake of the God who saved the Inca dynasty 
from the Chancas, did the cult of the Creator-god begin to 
assume special significance to the ruling caste, and the final 
touches seem to have been put to His worship by Pachacu- 
tec. The manner in which this took place is told by Father 
Cabello, as follows: 

The Inca Pachacutec entirely rebuilt Coricancha, in Cuzco, 
and, after the work was completed, he convoked there all the 
priests from every part of his realms so that sacerdotal and 
religious matters might be duly set in good order. This coun- 
cil allotted the highest place in the pantheon to the Sun, and 
gave to each of the other heavenly bodies suitable rank in 
the divine hierarchy. The rites and ceremonies of the official 
religion were systematized, the priesthood was regulated, and 
every other aspect of the state cult was carefully considered 
and ordered, all this being done under the personal super- 
vision of the Inca. When all these things had been carried 
out to his liking, the Emperor, in reflective mood, asked the 
assembled priests whether, after all, they could not conceive 
of some god even higher and mightier than the Sun. He 
pointed out to them that that luminary, though excellent and 
useful to man, went always on the same path, performing the 
same tasks, appearing to possess no will and freedom of his 
own. His power was not limitless; he could not appear by 
night ; his radiance was obscured by every passing cloud. But 
the priests were unable to imagine any greater god. There- 
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fore the Inca addressed them at some length, chiding them 
because they were themselves beguiled by the very dogmas 
which had been contrived to beguile the commonalty of the 
empire. The Inca then presented to them his concept of a 
great, omnipotent Creator-god, Viracocha or Pachacamac, The 
Foundation of all that is Excellent, Maker of the World. 
Filled with wonderment, the priests accepted the teachings of 
their master and accorded to this God the supremacy of sky 
and earth. But His cult was only to be for the ruling caste, 
being deemed too subtle for the masses. Thereafter, the Inca 
when addressing the Sun spoke as to a friend and kinsman; 
but when he prayed to Viracocha he supplicated Him with 
greatest humility.^^ 

In some such way came into being the final phase of Vira- 
cocha-worship among the imperial caste of the Incas during 
the later reigns. The God was held to be maker and ruler of 
all things in heaven, on earth, everywhere. So great was He 
that the Inca did not allot to Him estates and tribute, as he 
did to the Sun, for Viracocha was already master of the entire 
universe.^® Nor, as a general rule, were temples erected in 
His honor^ the only two on record being that of Quishuarcan- 
cha, in Cuzco, wherein He was symbolized by a massive 
golden image about the size of a ten-year-old boy, and that at 
Racche which the Inca Viracocha built after the conquest of 
the Chancas. See Figure 170. The fewness of the temples to 
Viracocha is, I think, a fact of deeper significance than has 
been generally suspected. The reign of the Inca Viracocha, 
formerly known as Prince Hatun Tupac, may fairly be re- 
garded as the one in which the empire entered in upon its 
greatness, its destiny having then been revealed by the de- 
cisive victory which the Inca, acting on the commands and 
under the patronage of the god Viracocha, won against a 
formidable foe. The reality underlying this legend is not 
diflScult to guess at; probably the worship of Viracocha had 
been gaining adherents among the Inca caste for some time, 
and Prince Hatun Tupac may have deemed it wise, in this 
crucial moment of his family^s career, to put the power of the 
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Creator-god to the test once and for all. The outcome forever 
confirmed the Inca caste in the belief that the god Viracocha 
was their special deity and protector. As He had naught to 
do with the masses, it was unnecessary to popularize His 
worship by building temples everywhere. Therefore He was 
represented only in Coricancha, in his special fane, Quishuar- 
cancha, and at Racche. Apparently no effort was made by the 
Incas to lift His cult from the degraded state into which it had 
fallen at Pachacamac, and in this fact we may see still an- 
other manifestation of the Incas’ belief that Viracocha was a 
god peculiar to themselves. 

In short there are plentiful indications that the elite, in 
both pre-Incaic and Incaic times, were capable of not incon- 
siderable philosophic flights. This statement, however, does 
not tell the whole story; for, from quite another part of the 
Andean area than any hitherto mentioned, we derive im- 
portant evidence that it is incorrect to suppose that merely 
because a deity was a Creator-god he was the object of a 
highly philosophic cult. This material is provided by two 
Augustinian missionaries who, in 1551, arrived at Huama- 
chuco, in the mountains northeast of Chan-Chan, in order to 
convert the people to Christianity. They found there a cu- 
rious cult which we must now briefly consider. 

The Indians of Huamachuco worshipped a god named 
Ataguju, who was said to be ^'Creator of all things.” He 
created two servants or subjects, variously known as Sagra- 
dzabra and Vaungrabad, as Sugadcabra and Uciozgrabad, and 
as Uvigaicho and Vustiqui. It is clear enough that these 
servants or subjects were regarded by the people as powerful 
intercessors, for frequent prayers were addressed to them by 
folk who sought all manner of benefits. When the maize was 
in flower the people would say to them, ''Beseech Ataguju to 
let no hail fall upon the maize, and beg him to give us much 
maize, and many sons and llamas, and an abundance of all 
other things that we need.” 

Sacrifices were made to Ataguju under the direction of the 
high priest of his cult, called Xulumango. They took the form 
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of offerings of guinea-pigs, of maize-beer, or maize-meal, and 
of coca. The ceremonies of the cult were held in certain en- 
closures built of stone wherein ritualistic dances were held. 

At the same time that Ataguju created his two servants he 
also made a personage named Guamansiri who came to earth 
at Huamachuco where he discovered two brothers named 
Guachemin. They had a sister called Cautaguan whom they 
kept in hiding. But Guamansiri, who was wandering about in 
the guise of a poor old man, contrived to rape her, and in due 
course she bore two eggs, dying in egg-birth. The two broth- 
ers, disgusted with their sister and with her strange off- 
spring, threw the eggs upon a rubbish-heap. Presently two 
lads came forth shouting from the eggs, and they were adopted 
by a woman who chanced to be passing by. Their names were 
Cepocatequil or Catequil and Piguerao. They went to the 
place where their mother had died and Catequil managed to 
recall her to life. Thereupon she gave them two slings which 
Guamansiri had left behind for his egg-children and, with 
these weapons, they slew or drove away their uncles who had 
abandoned their mother and themselves. After that Catequil 
went up to the sky where he besought Ataguju to create In- 
dians to populate the earth. 

A cult grew up around the personality of Catequil, a 
curious outgrowth of the cult for Ataguju, it would seem. It 
had its chief shrine at Porcon, four leagues from Huamachuco. 
There are three peaks at that place which, so the Indians be- 
lieved, were Cautaguan with her sons Catequil and Piguerao. 
On the peak that represented Catequil a stone statue of a 
man, as skilfully wrought as the artistry of the Indians per- 
mitted, was set up. This was the idol or image of Catequil to 
which the people of Huamachuco paid special homage. Below 
the shrine where the image was, a large village housed the 
priests, stewards, and numerous servants of the idol. Wor- 
shippers came thither from far and wide, bringing offerings of 
gold, silver, and other prized things, with the result that the 
idol gathered a large and varied treasure, just as that of 
Pachacamac did.^® 
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In this cult of Ataguju and the personages associated with 
or derived from him we have, in all probability, a Creator>god 
cult which was peculiar to the provinces of Huamachuco and 
Casamarca, in which region it was extremely ancient. In the 
course of time the personality of Ataguju was to a large extent 
superseded by that of Catequil. For us the chief interest in all 
this lies in the fact that the Ataguju-Catequil cult, though par- 
taking of the nature of a Creator-god religion, was apparently 
bereft of philosophical traits, being hardly superior, intellec- 
tually, to touca-worship. 

Brief though my account of the various religions heretofore 
mentioned necessarily is, it will suffice, I hope, to show that 
the religions of ancient times in the Andean area were ex- 
ceedingly various, both as to their outward aspects and their 
inward meanings. At the lower end of the scale we have the 
rather sordid and materialistic /iwaca-cults; at the upper end we 
find the subtle and philosophic Viracoch a- worship of the Inca 
caste, a worship derived in large part, we may be very sure, 
from scattered remnants of the religion which had flourished 
in Tiahuanaco II times. Almost exactly in the middle of the 
scale was the official Sun-cult which, as it was in the later 
reigns, incorporated many local cults surrounding a variety 
of huacas and so converged, for political reasons, upon the 
lower order of faiths, but which also included, at any rate by 
implication, veneration of the Creator-god, thereby impingeing 
upon the highest order of religious concepts. In the form 
which it had from the time of the Inca Viracocha onward, the 
Sun-cult was very largely a thing of compromises and of 
adaptations,, a state-engendered organization whose tenets 
were sufficiently elastic to permit its adherents to be either 
objectively minded worshippers of things visible and tangible 
or else to be highly philosophic adorers of abstract forces, 
laws and principles. In this quality of elasticity, as well as in 
the fact of its being a state-supported and state-controlled 
establishment, the Sun-worship of the Incas bears a startling, 
and in some ways a comic, resemblance to the Church of 
England. 
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It will have been noticed that, in this chapter and in the 
preceding one, I have made only the slightest allusion to the 
religions of the coast-people in pre-Tiahuanaco II times. 
True, in earlier chapters I have referred to them, albeit warily 
and briefly; but, when it comes to attempting a description 
of their forms of religious observance and their tenets of faith, 
I feel obliged to remain silent for the reason that no definite 
and concrete knowledge on those points is available. There- 
fore I can say concerning them only this much: They seem, 
from the visual evidence presented to us by Early Chimu and 
Early Nazca pottery designs, to have been in the nature of 
/iwaca-worship, turning upon deities partly animal and partly 
human in shape, deities who, because of the advanced abilities 
of the artists of the day, were portrayed in innumerable 
esoteric guises of great intricacy. That the deities in question 
were terrible rather than benign is also made clear enough by 
the manner in which they are presented to our gaze in the 
designs and by the prevalence therein of decapitated heads of 
sacrificial victims. 

This brings me to the vexed question of human sacrifice in 
the Andean area in ancient times. Garcilaso, speaking on his 
own authority and also citing Father Bias Valera, says that 
human sacrifice was absolutely alien to the spirit of Incaic 
Sun-worship, but that it had been common prior to the rise to 
power of that dynasty. On the other hand, other authorita- 
tive Chroniclers would have us believe that human beings, 
chiefly women and children, were offered up to the Sun, but 
only on the very greatest occasions and then under the direct 
control either of the Inca himself or of some high-born official 
representing him.^^ There is a trace, too, of another type of 
human sacrifice said to have been practiced in Incaic days. 
Speaking of the death of the Inca Pachacutec, Santa Cruz 
tells us that there was general and sincere mourning through- 
out the realm and that food, wool, and clothing were dis- 
tributed among the people. At the same time many of his old 
captains were buried with him, and also all his pages, the idea 
being that the dead emperor would have need of their services 
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in the other life. Additional light is thrown on this matter by 
Father Molina, of Cuzco, who informs us that the Incas and 
their subjects believed that the soul did not die with the 
body. The spirits of good people went to rest with the Creator 
and those of bad folk went to a realm of perpetual torment 
ruled by a demon named Supay. In the hope that the de- 
parted were in the, land of bliss the best of everything was 
offered up to their spirits by those of their kinsmen who re- 
mained alive. The immolation of captains and of pages was 
but an extension of this practice. The realm of Supay, we 
may note in passing, was a place where the wicked suffered 
hunger and thirst, their food being charcoal, snakes, toads, 
and other unpleasant things. His name was always greeted 
by violent expectoration upon the ground.^® 

One thing that is sometimes cited in support of the claim 
that human sacrifices on a large scale were practiced in Incaic 
times is the so-called cemetery of the sacrificed women in the 
precinct of the Sun Temple at Pachacamac. Dr. Uhle found 
there the remains of very many women whose deaths had 
been violent. As the great archaeologist says, one^s first guess 
would be that these were the bodies of Aclla-cuna who had 
broken their vows and had been condignly punished by 
strangulation. But he goes on to show that this conjecture is 
made untenable by the fact that the bodies in question had 
been buried very honorably, their graves being furnished with 
various objects which the sacrificed women had used and 
cherished during their lives. The validity of this argument is 
borne out by a passage in Betanzos wherein that author first 
gives a long list of the animals offered up at the more ordinary 
sort of ceremonies, after which he goes on to say that children 
were also sacrificed by being buried alive in couples, and that 
with them were placed all the utensils that a married couple 
would usually have, everything being of the finest quality.^® 
In view of this evidence it is clear that the ornate burials at 
Pachacamac were, as Dr. Uhle has said, the burials of women 
ceremonially sacrificed in honor of the Sun. But the said 
cemetery does not prove that such sacrifices were practiced on 
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a large scale, for there is nothing to prove that the burials 
there were all made at one period; they are just as likely to 
have been made a few at a time during a long stretch of years. 
Finally, in the important relation written in 1586 by Don 
Juan de Ulloa Mogollon, Corregidor of the Province of Col- 
laguas, near Arequipa, we read that, in addition to the or- 
dinary animal sacrifices, there were special human sacrifices 
designed to propitiate angry huacas, such sacrifices being made 
only by express command of the Inca.^*^ 

It seems probable, on the whole, that human sacrifices did 
form a recognized part of the Incaic polity, both for religious 
and for personal motives. But it was employed sparingly, no 
such chronic and systematic misuse of human life as that 
which prevailed in Mexico and Yucatan ever having been 
countenanced by the Incas. The right to authorize human 
sacrifices was a prerogative of the sovereign, and they were 
made only on his specific order, not only to the Sun and to 
such huacas as continued to be officially recognized, but to the 
more-than-usually illustrious dead. 

Manifestations of the intellectual life of the early Andeans 
other than those appertaining to religion abound. There is 
that which, for want of a more accurate term, we must call 
their literature, albeit we candidly admit that, strictly speak- 
ing, it is incorrect to speak of literature where no letters are 
in question. Yet, in Incaic times, there were poetical com- 
positions and other compositions verbally perpetuated by 
professional bards called haravecs which, in all save a techni- 
cal sense, were literature. Of lyrical verse, unrhymed, but at 
any rate either rhythmical or cadenced, there was probably a 
goodly amount at the Incas^ court. It is inconceivable that a 
people who had evolved for the honor of their rulers so 
elaborate a ritualistic etiquette as we know that they had 
should not also have produced some form or other of lyrical 
poetry, presumably in large part of the complimentary variety 
usual in palaces the world over. 

Garcilaso copies from Father Bias Valera one of the most 
charming and most celebrated of these court poems. It is 
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based on a pretty fable which the Inca historian tells thus: 
“They say that the Creator placed a maiden, the daughter of a 
king, in the sky, who holds a vase full of water, to pour out 
when the earth requires it. Occasionally her brother is sup- 
posed to break it, and the blow causes thunder, lightning, and 
thunderbolts. They say that these are caused by a man, be- 
cause they are the deeds of a ferocious man, and not of a 
tender woman. But the maiden causes the snow, hail and rain 
to fall, because they are more kind and gentle acts and pro- 
duce great benefits."'^^ Garcilaso then goes on to tell us that 
the poem was preserved in knot-records which were inter- 
preted to Father Valera by the official who had charge of 
them. He adds that he had heard this myth in his youth. I 
offer a translation of the poem, the original Quechua version 
of which is quoted by Garcilaso from Father Valera, in the 
place cited above. The sense of the lyric is as follows: 

Beautiful princess, 
thy dear brother 
thy cup 

is now breaking. 

So for this 
there is thunder, 
lightning, 

thunderbolts falling. 

But, princess, 
thy water, 
dropping, rains 
where sometimes also 
there will be hail, 
there will be snow. 

The maker of the earth, 

Pachacamac 
Viracocha 
for this duty 
has placed thee, 
has created thee. 

It is clear enough that the matter of this lyric is purely In- 
dian. The imagery in it is simple, but delicate. Nevertheless, 
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a well trained and careful student of literature, Dr. E. C. 
Hills, would have us believe that the lyric is a Spanish com- 
position of the sort which, in Garcilaso’s day, was called 
redondilla,^^ In this opinion I cannot concur because the 
matter of the poem is obviously purely Andean and because 
its jorm — so far as it can be said to have poetic form — is so 
simple that it might occur anywhere. 

Equally Andean are two compositions which have been pre- 
served by Don Felipe Huaman Poma de Ayala. The first is a 
lament by a woman who had been caught in adultery and 
bound by her hair to a lofty crag where she was left to perish. 
Its sense is as follows : 

Father Condor, carry me hence, brother Falcon guide me hence. 
Intercede for me with my dear mother. 

Now for five days I have had neither food nor drink. 

Father messenger, bearer of tidings, swift runner, take away my 
tongue and my bowels. 

Make intercession for me with my dear father and my dear mother.^® 

The second poem sounds a note more fierce, virile, and war- 
like: 


From his skull we shall drink ; 

we shall adorn ourselves with his teeth; 

his bones shall serve us as flutes; 

with his skin for a drum, we shall dance.^* 

Still another note is sounded by a very simple but very 
touching love-song which runs: 

To this my song 
Thou shalt sleep. 

In the dead of night 
I shall come.2® 

In the four compositions thus far examined we find four 
distinct notes, namely, the mystical, the pathetic, the martial, 
and the amatory. Yet, despite the differences between them, 
these four specimens of Incaic literature — if that term be per- 
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missible — ^have one element in common : they are all typically 
Andean in tone and in spirit. 

Altogether different from the foregoing compositions, save 
for the Andean quality that pervades them all, are the hymns 
or prayers said to have been addressed to one god or another 
by this Inca or by that. A few of them may be given here 
for the purpose of showing their general characteristics. The 
sense of one of the most celebrated of these supplications is as 
follows : 

Viracocha, Lord of the Universe I 
Whether male or female, 

at any rate commander of heat and reproduction, 
being one who, 

even with His spittle, can work sorcery. 

Where art Thou? 

Would that Thou wert not hidden from this son of Thine I 
He may be above; 

He may be below; 

or, perchance, abroad in space. 

Where is His mighty judgement-seat? 

Hear me! 

He may be spread abroad among the upper waters ; 
or, among the lower waters and their sands 
He may be dwelling. 

Creator of the world. 

Creator of man, 
great among my ancestors, 
before Thee 
my eyes fail me, 
though I long to see Thee; 
for, seeing Thee, 
knowing Thee, 
learning from Thee, 
understanding Thee, 

I shall be seen by Thee, 
and Thou wilt know me. 

The Sun — the Moon; 
the Day — the Night; 

Summer — ^Winter; 
not in vain, 
in orderly succession, 
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do they march 
to their destined place, 
to their goal. 

They arrive 
wherever 
Thy royal staff 
Thou bearest. 

Oh I Harken to me, 
listen to me, 
let it not befall 
that I grow weary 
and die.2® 

This beautiful, groping supplication has almost the quality 
of some of the Psalms of David. In it we see bewilderment 
coupled with a passionate longing to know the truth of the 
Creator’s personality and with a definite attempt to reason 
out the nature of His being. It fairly represents, I think, the 
state of mind and of spirit that must have possessed the great 
Inca Pachacutec in the days before he made his momentous 
address to the assembled priesthood of the empire concerning 
the supremacy of Viracocha. 

A note of much greater sureness, indeed, of complete con- 
viction concerning the nature of the Creator, is sounded in an 
orison preserved by Father Molina, of Cuzco, and by Father 
Moriia which may be rendered into English thus : 

0 conquering Viracocha! 

Ever-present Viracocha! 

Thou who art without equal upon the earth ! 

Thou who art from the beginnings of the world until its end! 
Thou gavest life and valour to men, saying, 

^‘Let this be a man.” 

And to woman, saying, 

“Let this be a woman.” 

Thou madest them and gavest them being. 

Watch over them, that they may live in health and in peace. 

Thou who art in the highest heavens, 

and among the clouds of the tempest, 

grant them long life, 

and accept this our sacrifice, 

0 Creator.2'^ 
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On a closely similar plane is a prayer addressed to Pacha- 
camac, which has been preserved by Bishop Ore, the sense of 
which is this: 

O Pachacamac! 

Thou who hast existed from the beginning, 

Thou who shalt exist until the end, 
powerful but merciful. 

Who didst create man by saying, 

^^Let man be,” 

Who defendest us from evil, 
and preservest our life and our health, 
art Thou in the sky or upon the earth? 
in the clouds or in the deeps? 

Hear the voice of him who implores Thee, 
and grant him his petitions. 

Give us life everlasting, 

preserve us, and accept this our sacrifice.^® 

These selections will suffice to show to what philosophic 
heights the minds of the elite in Incaic times were capable of 
attaining. It is but right to mention, in passing, that writers 
of the ^^discouragistic” school, those dour souls who refuse to 
concede that the early Andeans were anything more than 
savages wallowing in the darkness of complete ignorance and 
superstition, would try to convince us that these poems were 
Catholic or Biblical in source and in content. It is true, as I 
have hinted above, that they do have something of the fresh- 
ness and fervor which pervade the most moving parts of the 
Old Testament. A study of the writings of the many Catholic 
missionaries who flocked to Peru after the Conquest will con- 
vince any reasonable person, however, that those missionaries 
found evidences of exalted spirituality already existing in the 
people, duly honoring it and utilizing it in their own labors 
for the conversion of the people to Christianity. The simi- 
larity in quality between the lore embodied in the Old Testa- 
ment and that represented by these selections is to be ex- 
plained on the ground of an approximate likeness in mental 
culture between the folk of ancient Palestine and the folk of 
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ancient Peru, rather than on the ground of a supposititious 
priestly influence after the Conquest. 

We are now come to the hotly contested question of whether 
or not the Incas possessed anything resembling dramatic art. 
There is a play in Quechua called variously Ollanta, Ollantay, 
or Apu Ollanta which has attained to a certain degree of re- 
nown, not so much on account of its rather modest literary 
merits as on account of the prolonged debate among writers 
as to its age. There have been a number of respect-worthy 
critics, among them Johann Jakob von Tschudi and Sir 
Clements Markham, who have held the opinion that the 
drama in question is, in theme and in wording, altogether pre- 
Spanish. This is the extreme of opinion on the one side; the 
other, to the effect that Ollanta was composed in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, has been held by Midden- 
dorf, Dr. Hills, and other competent judges.^® 

It seems to me that the plot of Ollanta and the incidents of 
the drama suffice to make manifest its spuriousness as an 
antique dramatic composition. The plot is both trivial and 
preposterous, dealing as it does with the love-passages be- 
tween Ollanta, a warrior not of the Incaic caste, and a daugh- 
ter of the Inca Pachacutec. It is unthinkable that any man in 
the empire, save perhaps some very high and powerful chief, 
should have had the temerity to entertain a wish to woo the 
Inca’s daughter. Furthermore, had an insignificant upstart 
such as Ollanta done so, in spite of every obstacle, and done 
so successfully, his very boldness and his very prowess as a 
lover would have aureoled his name with a celebrity even 
greater than that of his flouted sovereign. He would have 
been so very famous, this audacious and highly treasonable 
lover, that this story would have been one of the first tales to be 
related to the Spaniards upon their arrival in the country. 
But not a word of any such story is to be found in the writings 
of any Chronicler. The nearest approach to anything of the 
sort is the tale told by Father Cabello de Balboa concerning 
the loves of a youth named Quilaco Yupanqui, of the im- 
perial caste, and an aclla named Cori-Coyllur (Golden Star), 
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this affair having befallen in the time of Huascar, just prior 
to the Conquest.®® The resemblance is, therefore, very slight. 

Moreover, in the course of the play, various incidents — 
such as disrespectful speeches by persons of low degree to 
Incas of high rank and even to the sovereign himself, such 
also as a tendency on the part of various ladies and gentlemen 
to stroll about in the acllahuasi — are represented as taking 
place in a manner wholly lacking in verisimilitude. It is, 
therefore, clear that, at any rate in its present form, Ollanta 
is not a true Incaic drama but it does seem to contain a 
number of ancient indigenous lyrics which are woven into the 
thread of the action. 

Although Ollanta cannot be regarded as an example of 
Incaic dramatic art, it is certain that the court at Cuzco, and 
probably also the provincial courts, witnessed frequently a 
variety of dramatic or pseudo-dramatic performances. These 
included, no doubt, the antics of mimes, the posturings of 
dancers, the lyrics of the haravec-cuna (bards), and the 
lengthier recitations of the amauta-cuna (sages, historians, 
wisemen). In connection with these things Father Acosta 
writes as follows: ^‘At Peru I have scene plaies in maner of 
combats, where the men of both sides were sometimes so 
chafed that often their Puclla (which was the name of this 
exercise) fell out to be dangerous. I have also scene divers 
sortes of dances, wherein they did counterfait and represent 
certaine trades and offices, as sheepheards, laborers, fishers, and 
hunters, and commonly they made all those dances with a 
very grave sound and pase: there were other dances and 
maskes, which they called cuacones, whose actions were pure 
representations of the divell. There were also men that dance 
on the shoulders one of another, as they do in Portugall, the 
which they call Paellas. The greatest part of these dances 
were superstitions and kindes of idolatries : for they honoured 
their idolls and Guacas in that maner. ... In these dances 
they vse sundry sortes of instruments, whereof some are like 
flutes or little Canons, others like drummes, and others like 
shells: but commonly they sing all with the voyce, and first 
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one or two sing the song, then all the rest answer them. Some 
of these songs were very wittily composed, contayning his- 
tories, others were full of superstitions, and some were meere 

follies.’’32 

Garcilaso also tells us that the amautas or sages attached to 
the court were wont to compose tragedies on such subjects as 
war and the heroic deeds of former kings, and comedies about 
homely life and husbandry. Both sorts of plays were, he says, 
acted by Incas and others of high rank for the delectation of 
the court. In all of this Cieza de Leon agrees.®® 

There is ample reason for believing, therefore, that in 
ancient times the imaginative powers of the Andean elite 
were considerable, and that they found expression in verbal 
compositions of one sort or another. In a volume which is a 
curiously touching and little-known memorial to the aborig- 
inal Andean mentality there are several tales, obviously na- 
tive in plot and in language, that display the characteristics 
of the Indian mind as it existed in ancient Peru. I refer to a 
pathetic and moving bi-lingual volume entitled Tarmapap 
Pacha-Huaraynin, Azucenas Quechuas. For unos Parias, 
which was brought out at Tarma (Peru), in 1905. Although 
it is now many years since I saw a copy of this book — it is 
extremely rare in spite of being only a quarter of a century 
old — the impression which it made upon my sympathies has 
never faded. The '‘Pariahs’' who issued it evidently sought, 
and with success, to gather a series of stories illustrative of the 
quality of their race’s sentiments and aspirations. Of all the 
tales which it contains that entitled La Mariposa Blanca, The 
White Butterfly, is, I think, the most beautiful and the most 
typical. It runs somewhat as follows: 

A young Indian warrior was living happily with his wife in their 
rough stone hut. Time went by, and the wife bore a man-child, 
greatly to her husband’s delight and her own. When the boy was a 
year or two old, the father had to go away from home in order to 
serve in the army. So he went off, leaving his wife and child well 
provided for in the hut. In his absence the woman worked all day 
at her duties, and in the evenings, sitting in the doorway of the hut. 
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busied herself by sewing or by playing with the little boy. On sev- 
eral such evenings a pretty white butterfly came fluttering into the 
hut and, flying around the fire in the centre of it, made strange 
shadows on the roof and on the walls. The woman liked to have the 
butterfly come, and sometimes she would speak to it at some length. 
One night, while she was doing so, the little boy asked her who the 
butterfly was, that she spoke to him so much. She, filled with tender 
thoughts of her absent husband, answered softly, “He is my lover.” 

In due course the husband returned safely from the wars and was 
tenderly greeted by his wife and child. Presently he sent the woman 
away upon an errand, and then asked the lad how she had employed 
herself during his absence. The child replied, “She talked much 
with her lover in the evenings.” The husband, in a fury of jealousy, 
went forth and found his wife. Knocking her down, he disembow- 
elled her. Afterwards, repentant of his violent passion and of his 
crime, he went sadly back to his hut. 

One night, not long after, while the father was mournfully sitting 
beside his little son in the doorway, the white butterfly came again, 
and the lad cried out, “Look, father, there is the lover of my mother 
who used to come to her.” Then the poor father knew the whole of 
his crime. In his despair and remorse he went forth and ended his 
life. 

The various materials here presented make it clear enough 
that melancholy was a salient characteristic of the Andean 
mentality in olden days. Almost equally prominent and fre- 
quent are such traits as martial fierceness, amative tenderness, 
and philosophical reflectiveness. Humor is much less often 
met with in the vestiges of the verbal literature that have 
come down to us. Wit, or perhaps sententiousness would be a 
more accurate term, is chiefly represented in the aphorisms of 
Pachacutec, preserved by Garcilaso and mentioned on page 
262 above. 

The musical heritage of modern inhabitants of Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia, derived in large part from the music of the 
Incas, has been carefully studied during the past twenty years 
by various competent musicians of those countries and, with 
special success, by M. and Mme. d’Harcourt, of Paris, with 
the collaboration of Mme. Paul Rivet, who is by birth an 
Ecuadorian, and of others. Some two hundred songs have 
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been collected by them from all parts of the Andean area. 
Although a large proportion of these show quite plainly the 
influence of Spanish culture, certain others are purely native 
in quality and content. In ancient times the musical instru- 
ments all fell within one or the other of two technical cate- 
gories : percussion instruments and wind instruments. Both of 
these, however, contained many types of contrivances, the 
most elaborate of which was the pan-pipe or syrinx, called 
quena in Quechua, sometimes made of reeds, sometimes of 
pottery, examples of the latter type being often of great 
beauty. Trumpets fashioned from shell, from wood, from 
clay, and from metal have been found, some of them elaborate 
in design and finish, but none of them provided with a reed. 
Flutes of many sorts likewise abound in collections, as well 
as a great variety of bells, whistles, and so on. Nor were these 
instruments by any means all of the Incaic period; for there 
is plentiful evidence that all the previous cultures of the 
Andean area possessed a wide range of musical instruments of 
the classes here referred to. With reason, therefore, do M. 
and Mme. d’Harcourt remark that, as regards musical ad- 
vancement, ancient Peru stands at the forefront of the pre- 
Spanish peoples of America.®* 

Before bringing this chapter to an end I wish to mention, if 
only very briefly, a matter of great intricacy and fascination, 
namely, the medical lore and practice of the ancient Andeans. 
Rich materials for an extended study of the subject exist in 
the pages of Acosta, Cobo, Garcilaso and other Chroniclers, as 
well as in those of specially medical authors such as Dr. Fran- 
cisco Hernandez and Dr. Nicolas Monardes.** 

According to Gonzalez Holguin the general word in Que- 
chua for doctor was hampi-camayoc, literally remedy-keeper. 
The best medical practice known to the Incas included a 
knowledge of purging and bleeding. One of the commonest 
and best of their many purgative herbs was the root called 
huachancana. This the patient took in the form of an infu- 
sion and after imbibing it he would sit in the warm sunlight 
until overcome by sickness and vertigo, coupled with a tick- 
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ling sensation all over his body. Very soon after that violent 
evacuation by both ways began during which worms or any 
poisons that the patient might be suffering from were gotten 
rid of. After a time the sickness wore off, and the patient felt 
himself to be bursting with rude health and also to be ex- 
tremely hungry. Bleeding was effected by means of punctures 
in the epidermis with a sharp flint or crystal lancet fixed in a 
wooden handle, the point of the incision being the nearest pos- 
sible to the apparent seat of the pain. Practitioners in good 
standing, who in general ministered only to the imperial caste 
and to the aristocracy, included both men and women well 
advanced in years for the most part. Although such persons 
as these knew that a white-coated tongue was a sign of 
stomach trouble, they were ignorant of such simple diagnostic 
methods as taking the pulse and as examining the urine and 
the faeces, nor did they know aught of clysters. All their 
medicaments were simple herbs, not compounds. A few of 
them may well be described briefly here. 

The resin of the mulli tree, very common in the region of 
Cuzco and elsewhere in the high Andes, was used with re- 
markable results on wounds, which it caused to heal rapidly. 
Leaves of the low bush called chilca were heated, presumably 
in water, in a clay pot and then applied as a sort of poultice 
to joints or sprains into which the cold had made its way. 
Ractania, a sort of geranium, was a plant whose roots were 
charred and, while still very hot, packed around the teeth and 
left there until cool. This was painful, but it was a treatment 
often resorted to by people suffering from bad gums, for it 
burned away the diseased flesh and allowed new, healthy flesh 
to come in its stead. Leaves of sayri, which we call tobacco, 
were reduced to a fine powder which was snuffed up the nose 
in order to clear the nasal passages. It was not used for smok- 
ing. Juice of the leaf of the water-plant called matecllu was 
employed with great success in order to clear the eyes, and a 
poultice made from the bruised leaves of this plant was very 
eflBcacious in correcting some forms of blindness and in reliev- 
ing pains of the eye.®® 
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These examples will suffice to indicate the general character 
of the materia medica of the Incas. Nor should the cuca, the 
most highly prized by them of all the plants which they knew, 
be passed over in silence. To them it was the greatest blessing 
derived from the vegetable kingdom, for it relieved them of 
much anguish. In cocaine, a derivative of the plant, the 
world has one of its most potent and, under proper control, 
most beneficial drugs. Its use, in ancient times, was most 
strictly controlled by the state, but there was a widespread 
appreciation of the various medicinal uses of the cuca plant. 
It seems, on the whole, to have been a benefit to mankind, 
but one full of danger because of the ease with which it can 
be abused.®® 

Another great medicine which was given to the world by 
Peru, namely, Chinchona or quinine, now universally em- 
ployed as a febrifuge, was probably known to the ancient An- 
deans only in a limited way and in a restricted region. This, 
however, is a point which has not been definitely settled.®^ 

Finally I must mention that the great and difficult surgical 
operation known as trephining, i e,, cutting away a part of 
the osseous substance of the head of a living person, was 
brought to a high state of perfection in Incaic times, and was 
practiced with great frequency, as the somatological collec- 
tions in our museums clearly show. That the art was not 
originated by the Incas, but was practiced on the coast in 
earlier times has recently been made evident by Dr. Julio 
Tello, of Lima.®® 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE ART OF THE LOOM IX ANCIENT PERU 

Weaving, or at any rate some form of industrial art very 
closely related to it, appears at the time when a given people 
is beginning to pass from the hunter-and-fisher stage of cul- 
ture into the pastoral and agricultural stage. At that point in 
their advancement along cultural lines a progressing people 
becomes aware that the skins of animals and the feathers of 
birds are not very convenient or very satisfactory coverings 
for the human body. They therefore look about them to see 
what better materials can be found. The commencement of 
weaving, and also the commencement of pottery-making, is 
symptomatic of a people’s becoming sedentary, that is, of 
their abandoning the primitive phase of culture and of their 
entering the archaic phase. 

Andean archaeology provides us with at least one example 
of a people so low in the cultural scale that they were barely 
within the archaic horizon. I refer to the earliest known folk 
of the Arica district. They had no knowledge of ceramic art, 
nor of the use of any metals. Their textile art was of the most 
rudimentary description, consisting merely of knitting and 
braiding with totora-fibre from which they fashioned crude 
garments wherewith they supplemented those made from 
skins of animals.^ 

The situation here briefly referred to represents the lowest 
of the textile arts in the Andean area of ancient times; in this 
chapter we shall chiefly study the higher manifestations of 
the art of the loom as it was known to the pre-Spanish An- 
dean folk. 


1. The Raw Materials 

Of the four principal textile fibres known to the world as 
a whole — i. e., linen, silk, cotton, and wool — only the two last 
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named were known in ancient Peru. They were not, however, 
the only substances used for the fashioning of fabrics; other 
materials were employed likewise, as will be noted presently, 
their importance being secondary, for in general most of the 
textiles made by the ancient Andeans were either of cotton or 
of wool, or else of a combination of the two. 

This being so, it is well to give a little space to each of 
these materials. 

Cotton belongs to the genus Gossypium of the natural 
order of the Malvacece. The leading South American tongues 
possess words for cotton, those interesting to us being : U tcu, 
the Quechua word; qhuea, the Colla (Aymara); jam, pro- 
nounced hahm, the Mochica; amandiyu, the Guarani; and 
amariy’u, the Tupi.^ There are many varieties of cotton now 
in commercial use throughout the world, a goodly proportion 
of which are grown with profit in modern Peru. In the 
botanical writings of Linnaeus, Lamarck, Cavanilles, and other 
justly celebrated specialists® one can find a wealth of descrip- 
tive material regarding the varieties of cotton known to man- 
kind. For us, however, only a few varieties of the plant are 
important, those being: 

Gossypium hirsutum, Linnaeus, is an American cotton, 
probably of Mexican origin. This was the plant which sup- 
plied the Mayas and other advanced peoples of Middle Amer- 
ica with the raw material for their well developed textile arts.* 
It may have been known in early Peru, also, but of this we 
cannot be certain. 

Gossypium religiosum, Linnaeus, is a rather large perennial 
plant which grows wild in the montana zone of Peru and in 
western Brazil. It has leaves with three sharp lobes. Hitherto 
it has not attained to commercial importance because its seeds 
stick together in a kidney-shaped mass which can be separated 
from the fibre only with difficulty. Jean Lerius, a Frenchman 
who was in Brazil from 1557 to 1558, shows that the natives 
of that country did use the fibre of this plant for textile pur- 
poses, among others the weaving of hammocks.® 

Gossypium vitifolium, Lamarck, grows in the Department 
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of Piura, northern Peru, where it was seen and studied by an 
able, but now almost forgotten, botanist, Richard Spruce. It 
appears to be an older and a wilder kind of cotton than most 
others, and it may be an ancestral form of better known and 
more widely spread varieties.® 

Gossypium peruvianum, Cavanilles, known to modern com- 
merce as Peruvian Full Rough or Peruvian Moderate Rough, 
is undoubtedly the most important kind of cotton for our 
consideration in the present connection. 

The plant grows to a height of fifteen feet or more. At 
present it is peculiar, in Peru, to the Department of Piura in 
the northernmost part of the coast and to that of Ica in the 
southern part. It has been introduced into other countries, 
but the process of acclimitization has usually been accom- 
panied by a loss of those prized traits which distinguish the 
plant in Peru. It does grow in the Ecuadorian province of 
Imbabura, being common there up to an altitude of 8,000 feet 
above the sea."^ 

The above-mentioned prized traits of Gossypium peru- 
vianum are: the length of its fibres, ranging from an inch to 
very close on two inches in ancient specimens; and, the pres- 
ence of tiny, hook-shaped projections along the fibres which 
give this cotton that ‘^rough^^ quality that has made it so valu- 
able in ancient as well as in modern times. It is a fibre which 
lent itself especially well to the modes of spinning and weav- 
ing anciently employed by the Andean peoples. Still another 
point in favor of Gossypium peruvianum is the fact that it is 
perennial, not annual. It can live and bear as long as twenty 
years, albeit as a rule modern planters cut it down after the 
eighth year. 

Strangely enough Father Acosta is the only one of the 
Chroniclers of Peru who gives any extended notice to the cot- 
ton of that country; Father Cobo, so informative on most 
points relative to the plant-life and animal-life of pre- 
Spanish America, does not even mention it. Father Acosta, 
who wrote between 1587 and 1590, speaks of Gossypium peru- 
vianum as follows: 
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Cotton likewise growes vpon small shrubs and great trees like to 
little apples, which doe open and yeelde forth this webbe; which 
being gathered, they spinne to make stuffes. It is one of the things 
at the Indies of greatest profite, and most in vse, for it serves them 
both insteed of flaxe and wooll to make their garments. It groweth 
in hote soyle, and there is a great store in the vallies and sea coast 
of Peru, in New Spaine, the Philippines and China. But the great- 
est store of any place that I know is in the province of Tucuman, 
in that of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and at Paraguay, whereas Cotton 
is their chiefe revenue. They carry cotton into Spaine from the 
Hand of Santo Domingo; and the yeare that I spake of there came 
64,000 arrohas. At the Indies whereas this cotton growes, they 
make cloth, which both the men and women vse commonly, making 
table napkins thereof, yea and sailes for their shippes. There is 
some coarse, and other that is fine and delicate; they dye it into 
diverse colours, as wee doe our woollen cloth in Europe.® 

This quaint passage is of interest to us chiefly because it 
indicates that two regions within the borders of the Inca em- 
pire, namely, the Peruvian coast and Tucuman, were cotton- 
producing, and that one, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, on its mar- 
gin, was so as well. It will be remembered that among the 
products of Tucma or Tucuman brought to the Inca Vira- 
cocha by the ambassadors from the chiefs of that kingdom 
cotton cloth was mentioned. In view of this fact and in view, 
also, of the passage just copied from Father Acosta, it is 
strange that the late M. Boman should have hesitated to be- 
lieve that cotton was cultivated in Tucuman.® It is quite 
clear, from his mention of ^^small shrubs and great trees,’^ that 
Father Acosta had in mind at least two sorts of cotton. This 
is a point to which I shall revert very soon. 

It is well to mention, in passing, that the noted French 
voyager, Amedee Frangois Frezier, who was in Peru between 
1712 and 1714, made rather interesting but very inaccurate 
observations upon Gossypnim peruvianum in the course of 
which he emphasized the perennial character of the plant.^® 

I have no intention of attempting to unravel the knotty 
problem of the botanical origins of cotton in America. It will 
suflSce to point out that possibly Gossypium religiosum and 
Gossypium vitifolium represent species of cotton which, at 
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some time or other, were hybridized by the agency of man and 
so gave rise to the cultivated cottons of ancient America, in 
especial to Gossypium peruvianum. Still more striking is the 
suggestion made by Sir George Watt, who points out that 
Gossypium Darwinii, Watt, was found growing wild in the 
Galapagos Islands in 1835, at which time no cotton was culti- 
vated there. Sir George Watt shows that it is very probable 
that this wild cotton of the Galapagos is an ancestral type of 
Gossypium peruvianum}^ If so, we may suppose that it for- 
merly grew on the mainland also. 

Returning now to the industrial aspect of cotton in ancient 
Peru, it may be safely said that Gossypium peruvianum was 
cultivated on the coast of Peru as early as the opening cen- 
turies of the Christian Era and that it then served as one of 
the raw materials for a highly developed textile art.^^ Al- 
though some students have thought that two kinds of cotton 
were anciently used in Peru, the one being Gossypium peru- 
vianum and the other perhaps Gossypium hirsutum, the speci- 
mens of ancient cotton examined by me in many collections 
during many years have all been without doubt Gossypium 
peruvianum. Not only does the length of the staple indicate 
this, but also the appearance of the fibres under the micro- 
scope. The difference in color between specimens is, never- 
theless, somewhat confusing. Cotton of snowy whiteness is 
frequently found in the work-baskets which occur in women^s 
burials ; but cotton of various shades of brown occur almost as 
often. It has been thought that the brown cottons are of a 
species distinct from the white.^® Likewise one finds now and 
then cotton of a bluish or bluish-gray or of a yellowish tint. 
On several occasions, particularly with reference to a series of 
such tinted cottons which I arranged in the National Museum 
of Archaeology in Lima in 1920, I have sought information on 
this matter of tinting from specialists, but they failed to 
establish the presence of any cotton other than Gossypium 
peruvianum and they also failed to show positively whether 
the colors were natural, or caused by the action of pests, or 
the result of dyes. Let me point out, in this connection, that 
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rather definite information is afforded by Don Pedro Gutierrez 
de Santa Clara, who wrote about 1550, in the interesting pas- 
sage where he says: . . there is in this country much cot- 

ton which of itself is blue, brown, tawny, yellow, and the 
colour is so fine that it is something to be noted, as though it 
had been in dye for a long time, for the painter of the world 
gave to it those vivid colours/^^^ It is well that we should bear 
in mind, pending future research, the possibility that other 
kinds of cotton, grown, as Acosta says, on “small shrubs’^ were 
anciently used for textiles in Tucuman and in other regions. 
At the present itme, however, I am inclined to believe that 
Gossypium peruvianum was the only cotton used in Peruvian 
weaving in pre-Spanish days, and that both pests and dyes 
worked upon its naturally white color, bringing about the 
variations of tint mentioned above. 

The wool employed by the early Andean weavers all came 
from certain indigenous animals belonging to the natural order 
of the Camelidce. The four animals in question are the 
guanaco or huanacu, the llama, the alpaca, and the vicuna. 
Competent zoologists think that the guanaco is the oldest 
form. It is of relatively slight importance as a wool-bearer, 
but is much valued as game, its flesh being esteemed as an 
article of diet. The llama is used as a carrier of burdens up to 
100 pounds in weight, as a food, and as a bearer of coarse, 
tough wool. The wool of the alpaca is finer in quality and is 
noteworthy for the wide range of its natural colors which in- 
clude white, bluish-gray, tawny, orange, light brown, and dark 
brown.^® In ancient times the natural shades of the wool of 
both the llama and the alpaca were skilfully utilized in creat- 
ing the designs of woollen cloths. The vicuna, whose wool is 
the finest and most highly prized of all, was never domesti- 
cated. These four animals, then, are kindred, and all descend 
from primitive Camelidce whose habitat was North America. 
One branch moved southwards and eventually gave rise to the 
four animals here mentioned; the other moved into Asia and 
gave rise to the much larger beasts from which the comfort- 
ing Dr. Jaeger derived his well-earned millions. 
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It may be said, in general terms, that the environment in 
the highlands was inimical to the raising of cotton and that 
on the coast it was hostile to the health of wool-bearing ani- 
mals. During the archaic stage of culture each of these zones 
adhered, we may suppose, to that raw material for textiles 
which was natural to it. In the subsequent periods of greater 
cultural advancement an interchange of commodities came 
into being, as a result of which we find fabrics containing both 
these materials in all parts of Peru, and in many cases repre- 
senting periods long before the Incas. 

The secondary raw materials of ancient textile art in Peru 
require no more than brief mention. 

The nearest approach to linen was a bast fibre derived from 
the maguey plant. In Quechua it was called chuchau, and in 
Colla tauca. Although there was no attempt to use it for fine 
fabrics, maguey-fibre was employed in making ropes, cords, 
and coarse threads ; it was sometimes used in sandals, in net- 
work, and in a burlap-like cloth in which mummies were 
encased. 

More puzzling, and at the same time more interesting, is 
the question of whether or not the filaments produced by the 
ceyha tree were ever used for textile purposes by the ancient 
Andeans. The tree in question is very common in northern 
Peru and in the adjacent portions of Ecuador. It grows to an 
immense height, and at certain seasons puts forth masses of 
silky white cotton or tree-wool of exceeding fineness and 
smoothness. This substance is the kapok of modern com- 
merce. Manufacturers of to-day do not consider this fibre 
to be suitable for use in the loom; but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that it was used in ancient times for the making of very 
delicate and subtle fabrics of great luxury. The glutinous 
saliva of the Indians — of which more anon — freely used dur- 
ing the process of spinning would obviate all difficulty in the 
fashioning of thread from a fibre so smooth. Moreover, the 
evidence given us by Francis Petty, who accompanied the 
famous buccaneer Thomas Cavendish on his circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe in 1586-1588, leaves us in no doubt that the 
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people of Puna were wont to gather ceyba cotton/^ pre- 
sumably for textile purposes. Against this possibility, how- 
ever, must be set down two facts: first, that Father Cobo, in 
his chapter on the ceyba, makes no mention of any such 
thing second, that no fabric made of ceyba ''cotton” has 
ever been seen by me in the collections which I have studied 
during the past eighteen years. 

Finally, one occasionally runs across references to various 
strange animal substances as being used in textiles. Garcilaso 
states that the viscacha, a large, long-tailed rodent which in- 
habits the high Andes, was used by the Incas^ subjects "in 
weaving, to vary the colours of their fine cloths. Its colour is 
a clear yellow, and a cloth mixed with it was much valued 
amongst the Indians, and was only used for the dresses of the 
nobles.”^® Human hair was likewise used, often for the pur- 
pose of giving special lustre and beauty to vicuna or alpaca 
wool cloth. In the wonderful archaeological collection which 
belonged to the late Dr. Don Javier Prado y Ugarteche, of 
Lima, there were several pieces of fine cloth made of vicuna 
wool which were embellished by narrow weft stripes of fine 
blue-black substance that can only have been human hair. 
The use of this same material for the comparatively humble 
business of holding leather sandals to the wearer^s feet is also 
recorded, as is also a slipper-like sandal partly woven from 
human hair.^'^ 

2. The Processes of Spinning and Weaving 

The methods used by the ancient Andeans in spinning 
thread and in weaving fabrics have often been discussed with 
quite unnecessary elaboration. Simplicity was the outstanding 
characteristic of early Peruvian textile technology, and it is 
just as well that this fact be not lost sight of. Paradoxically 
enough, however, the simplicity of the methods employed en- 
tirely failed to restrict the rich diversity of the masterpieces 
produced upon a myriad of simple old Andean looms; indeed, 
if anything, the utter simplicity of the processes and imple- 
ments employed augmented the intricacy of the webs then 
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manufactured, doing so because of the scope that they gave 
to the hands of the weavers. Even in the pride of this mech- 
anized twentieth century of ours it is wholesome for us to 
remember that no tool was ever invented that had greater per- 
fection than the human hand ; and that was not an invention 
of Man. 

The threads, whether of cotton or of wool, used in early 
Peruvian stuffs of the highest quality were in every respect 
perfect, each in its kind.^^ Yet they were the product of rudi- 
mentary methods, the processes of thread-making varying 
somewhat according as the material involved was cotton or 
wool.^^ 

Cotton, after being picked from the bursting bolls, was rid 
of seeds by hand, precisely as cotton was so treated every- 
where in days before Whitney’s cotton-gin. The seeded cotton 
was then bundled together into convenient lots which were 
then carded in order to straighten the fibres and to lay them 
approximately parallel with one another. It is not certain 
just how this was done in early days; some think that it was 
a process performed by a raking motion with the fingers; 
others, with perhaps greater reason, believe that the combs of 
various degrees of fineness which occur by the thousand in 
Peruvian burial-grounds and in ancient work-baskets were 
carding-combs rather than hair-combs. It seems to me that 
they may well have served both purposes, at the will of their 
owners. 

After the cotton had been seeded and carded it was ready to 
be placed upon the distaff. This tool was a slender stick, less 
thick than a finger and about a foot in length, having at one 
end a small ring not quite closed at the upper end. Into this 
was fitted a convenient amount of cotton, the two ends of the 
mass being fluffed out somewhat in order to make it easier to 
finger. The lower end of the distaff was held by the spinner’s 
left armpit or else in her left hand. Sometimes the mass of 
carded cotton was merely held in the left hand without the 
aid of a wooden distaff. 

The cotton was now ready to be transferred in the form of 
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one-ply thread to the spindle. It is not surprising that a people 
so well developed aesthetically as the early Andeans should 
have adorned their spindles and the always present spindle- 
whorls with rich and delicate designs. The shafts of the 
spindles are usually finely carved or painted, and the whorls 
or weights which surround the shafts in order to give them 
momentum and steadiness of motion are equally rich in orna- 
mentation, their material being either pottery, stone, bone, or 
wood. In most Peruvian spindles the whorls are either small- 
ish rings located midway the length of the shaft, or else on 
the lower half of it. In the National Museum of Archaeology, 
in Lima, there were a number of spindles which had cylindrical 
wooden whorls fixed over the middle third of the shaft’s 
length, the shaft being tightly settled in a hole drilled through 
the axis of the whorl. This type of spindle was unusual, how- 
ever, the more common type being the chonta-wood shaft with 
a pottery or a stone whorl. The dimensions of the spindle are 
usually these, approximately: the shaft is about ten or twelve 
inches long, sometimes as little as six inches; its thickness is 
between one quarter and one half an inch. The diameter of 
the usual ring- whorl ranges from an inch to two inches; that 
of the cylindrical wooden whorl is, if I remember correctly, a 
trifle over an inch. 

At the present time one of the most characteristic and pic- 
turesque customs of the Indian women of Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia is that of spinning as they walk about and even as 
they carry burdens or children on their backs. The distaff is 
commonly held by the left armpit and the cotton (or wool) is 
drawn from it by the thumb and index finger of the left hand, 
constantly and copiously moistened in the mouth of the 
spinner. The spindle hangs at the waist or even at the knees 
of its manipulator, and it whirls steadily giving a tight, even 
twist, well wetted with saliva, to the thread. Mr. Crawford 
would have us believe that the custom of ambulatory spin- 
ning was unknown in ancient times, his sole argument in 
favor of the contention being an exceedingly poor, would-be 
realistic pot in the American Museum of Natural History 
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which shows a person of indeterminate sex spinning with a 
wretchedly represented spindle whose type is by no means 
clear. Mr. Crawford naively describes this sorry pottle as 
famous picture vase’^!^^ 

Even though it were not inherently improbable that a habit 
now so general should be of recent growth, we have proof that 
Mr. Crawford’s contention is incorrect. Both Garcilaso and 
Father Cobo affirm that peripatetic spinning and thread- 
twisting were customary in ancient times.^^ Furthermore, Mr. 
Crawford makes a distinction where there is no real difference 
between spinning and twisting the thread. When, as was very 
often the case, a newly made single-ply thread was doubled 
and tightly twisted into a two-ply thread, the same imple- 
ments and the same application of saliva entered into the 
process which was, in effect, merely an extension of the process 
of spinning. 

That spinning and twisting were anciently practiced sitting 
down as well as walking or standing is made evident not only 
by the two Chroniclers just cited but also by the presence in 
very numerous work-baskets of small, shallow bowls of pot- 
tery, stone, shell, or gourd. When the spinner was seated she, 
or he, — for both sexes spun and wove — would rest the lower 
point of the spindle in the bowl in order to impart to it a 
greater smoothness and steadiness of motion, tension on the 
thread being maintained by the weight of the tilted spindle. 
I am inclined to believe that the spindles, which occur fre- 
quently, with two whorls were used chiefly in seated or bowl- 
spinning, the upper whorl giving added weight to the spindle 
and so keeping the tension what it should be. Father Cobo 
specifically mentions bowl-spinning in the chapter cited above. 

Saliva was an important element in Andean spinning in the 
early days; indeed, it is so still, but apparently with less 
efficacy than formerly, for no thread now spun in the Andean 
area can equal for fineness and evenness the best of the ancient 
cotton threads. Whether the saliva of modern Andeans is less 
adhesive and glutinous than that of their ancestors, and 
whether, if it be so, this is caused by modifications in the 
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diet, are points which I leave to some competent specialist in 
medical matters to settle. 

The preparation of woollen thread was very like that of 
cotton. After being removed from the animal the wool was 
washed in water, but not so thoroughly as to free it entirely 
from its natural oils. These, in combination with the saliva 
supplied by the spinner, helped to give to the woollen thread, 
and especially that derived from the vicuna, a noteworthy 
pliability and smoothness. 

So far as cotton threads are concerned, those of ancient 
Peru have been excelled in fineness only by the Dacca cotton 
of India and by a small amount of modern cotton spun at 
Manchester (England) as an exhibition piece. Early Peruvian 
cotton threads range from a rating of 300 down to 130 for 
single-ply threads, and from 150 to 110 for threads of more 
than one ply. The finest thread now made from Peruvian Full 
Rough ranges only as high as 70.^^ 

Woollen threads, naturally, are in general less fine than cot- 
ton. Single-ply vicuna wool thread fine enough to give a 
weft-count of 240 to the inch has been seen by me, in the 
specimen of Tiahuanaco II style weaving shown in Figure 
177. More usually the best woollen threads of ancient Peru 
ranged from 200 to 180 weft threads to the inch for one-ply 
threads, and from 190 to 130 for two-ply. The finest modern 
woollen threads made from vicuna wool give a weft-count of 
between 90 and 70.^® 

This brings us to the subject of the ancient Andean loom. 
Here, again, we meet with a situation of the uttermost sim- 
plicity which, nevertheless, most writers have persisted in 
treating as though it were very complicated. 

The early looms of Peru — and those of the same t3rpe still 
used in that country — were literally hand looms; for only the 
hands and fingers of the weaver took part in their operation. 
They were chiefly of the type known as vertical, albeit in 
actual use they often assumed a position almost horizontal. 
But this did not signify much, for in all cases the warps were 
maintained at the proper tension by the pull of the heavy 
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lower loom-bar. Sometimes this was attached by a belt to the 
weaver's body so as to enable him or her to increase the ten- 
sion merely by leaning backward. All this is brought out very 
clearly by Figures 2, 169, and 172, the first of which represents 



an Early Chimu weave-shop, the second and third the loom 
of Incaic times, surviving into our own day. In making 
large pieces of cloth a somewhat different type of hand-loom 
was used : two bars about as thick as a person's forearm were 
fixed to stakes driven into the ground, the bars being parallel 
and at a distance of four and a half or five feet. The warp 
was stretched in a horizontal position from one to the other, 
and as the weaving progressed the finished cloth was wound 
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up on the bar nearer to the weaver. Another variant of the 
hand-loom was that in which the upper bar was held in hori- 
zontal position by two stout crotched sticks set up in the 
ground close to a wall, the lower bar hanging free supported 
by the warp threads and close to the ground. The worker at 
a loom of this kind sat, knelt, and finally stood as his finished 
work's upper margin gradually rose towards the upper bar.^® 
See Figure 172. 

Notwithstanding these minor variations all Peruvian looms 
are of the same general character, albeit they varied con- 
siderably in point of size according to the purposes for which 
they were intended. Some looms were over four feet in width, 
though these were uncommon; usually they were about two 
feet wide. Smaller looms were likewise used, specimens of 
only half an inch in width being known. In such looms as 
these very narrow fabrics — ^girdles, fillets, slings, binding- 
bands — were woven. 

Looms intended for the production of ordinary cloth had 
but few parts. The simplest of them consisted merely of two 
strong rods or bars each of which had a stout cord lashed along 
its length. From one of these cords to the other the warp 
threads were stretched in a close spiral that began, usually, at 
the left and was continued towards the right until the series 
of closely set warps had attained to the desired width. In the 
simplest weaving the weft was worked in and out between the 
warps by the fingers alone or, perhaps, by the fingers assisted 
by a weave-dagger which was used to make a short shed into 
which weft could be inserted. 

The next step in loom planning was the introduction among 
the warp threads of a pair of smaller rods set parallel between 
the two mentioned above. The uneven numbered warps were 
passed over the lower of these two rods and under the upper; 
the even numbered warps were passed under the lower rod 
and over the upper. In this way a primitive shedding device 
was arrived at which, though clumsy, inflexible, and awkward, 
did at least give two sheds through each of which in turn weft 
could be delivered. The main drawback to this contrivance 
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was the difficulty of working each delivery of weft down into 
its place in the fell (finished fabric). Wefts passed through 
the lower of the two sheds could be so worked down with com- 
parative ease; but, in the case of wefts passed through the 
upper shed, it was necessary to remove the lower rod each 
time, work the weft into place, and re-set the rod — obviously a 
slow and cumbrous procedure. 

A far more efficient type of loom consisted of the same bars 
at top and bottom and of a rudimentary heddle, clearly shown 
in Figure 172, wherein the woman’s hands are seen resting 
upon it. This device consisted of a light rod to which the even 
numbered warps were attached by loops that passed between 
the odd numbered warps. To supply the necessary weight for 
keeping the even numbered warps below the odd numbered 
save when they were pulled upwards by the action of the 
heddle and its loops a special bar or rod was laid between the 
two sets of warps in the manner shown very well in Figure 169 
and in Figure 173. When shed A was being used the even 
numbered warps, weighted down by the bar, hung below the 
odd numbered and the weft was delivered through the shed 
thus formed, after which it was beaten up with a somewhat 
heavy weave-sword whose length was greater than the width 
of the fabric. After that the weaver removed the weave-sword 
from the warps and, by pulling up the even numbered warps 
with the aid of the heddle and its loops, formed shed B, 
through which weft was again delivered, and so on.^’’^ 

A point made by Mr. Crawford^® requires enlargement here: 
He points out that, in ancient Peruvian weaving, shedding 
devices were decidedly less important than the weavers’ skill 
with the wef ting-implement. There is some vagueness as to 
the distinction, in early Andean weaving, between the spindle 
and the bobbin. In many cases the spindle, when filled with 
thread as a result of the process of spinning or of twisting two 
plies together, was used as a bobbin. But sometimes, usually 
in work that required only one or two colors which would be 
passed through long sheds, a true bobbin was used that con- 
sisted of a slender and smooth piece of chonta-vfood or other 




Fi(i. 170. The inediun wall of the Temple of Viracocha at Racche (or llrcos). 
Photograph by Max Vargas, Arequipa. 



Fie. 171. A doorway at Ollantaytainbo showing the irregular courses of the masonry 
and the use of niches. 

Photograph by courtesy of W, V, Alford, Esq. 





ic \\t)nian in noitln'm Peru weaving u])on a loom of the ancient 
typo (with very slight modifications). 

Photograph by courteiiy oj IV. Aljord, Enq. 


Fio. 173. The most elaborate type of loom known in ancumt Peru. Ajtcr Schmidt. 
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hard wood having one end thicker or more blunt than the 
other, and it was from this end of the bobbin that the weft 
was paid off as the bobbin passed through each successive 
shed. Neither the true bobbin nor the spindle-used-as-a-bob- 
bin was ever thrown through the shed as in a foot-loom or in a 
power-loom ; it was pushed through slowly and painstakingly 
by the hand of the weaver. For this purpose the right hand 
was usually employed, the fingers of the left, and sometimes 
the whole left hand, being busied in forming the shed, this 
being especially true of tapestry looms which were without 
anything resembling a heddle. 

Considering the extremely important place which weaving 
occupied in the daily life of the people during all periods of 
advanced culture in the Andean area, it is very strange that 
the more realistic examples of early ceramic art should have 
preserved almost no representations of weaving. Indeed, I 
know of but one such scene, namely, that in Figure 2, a de- 
sign which has already been studied in these pages and also 
by Mr. T. A. Joyce.^® 

Although, if we regard it as an example of Early Chimu art, 
this design lacks conspicuous merit, its documentary value is 
great, for it displays before us with a remarkable wealth of 
detail an Early Chimu cloth-factory. For the sake of con- 
venience in describing the design, it may be divided into four 
scenes or sections. In the first we see a richly dressed person 
who presides over the cooking of some venison or other meat. 
In the background are two shallow vessels, one containing 
fruit, the other fish. Another person, in the background, may 
be a servitor. In the foreground are two small vessels for hold- 
ing liquid refreshment, that on the left having herbs protrud- 
ing from it in a manner suggestive of mint- julep. In scene 
two we are shown three weavers of indeterminate sex each 
with a loom upon which tapestry is being woven. The two 
end weavers in the scene have each a model which is being 
faithfully copied; the middle weaver has no model and ap- 
pears to be composing a variant of the design. Scene three 
contains four figures. That on the left is a richly arrayed per- 
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sonage of the warrior caste, as is shown by the axe-head in his 
turban. He receives from a well-clad attendant, who wears a 
long tunic with sleeves, a bowl of food or of drink. The two 
remaining figures appear to be singing or declaiming to the 
warrior as he feasts. Finally, in scene four, there are five 
weavers of whom the first and second have models which 
they are carefully reproducing whilst the third is composing 
a new design that has not gone very far and the fourth and 
fifth are following their models with very little fidelity. In all 
the scenes various water or liquor vases appear, all of them 
being of typical Early Chimu forms. All of the eight looms 
shown are tapestry looms without heddles, exactly as de- 
scribed above. That the designs being worked by the eight 
weavers are elaborate can be deduced from the fact that they 
have from four to nine bobbins each. The whole factory, in- 
cluding the warrior who seems to own or manage it, including 
also his attendants, his entertainers, the cook, the cook's aide, 
and the eight weavers, is housed in an airy shelter with a rus- 
tic roof held up by algarroba poles, very similar to that shown 
in Figure 172. 

It is noteworthy that the looms shown in this design from 
an Early Chimu vase dating from the period between 200 and 
500 A. D. are exactly the same as those which occur in graves 
representing various other periods of Andean pre-Spanish 
history. Moreover, looms like them are still in use in the 
remoter parts of Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia to this day, for 
the ancient textile arts survive strongly among the peasants 
of many parts of the Andean area. 

3. Dyes and Dyeing 

Although rich coloring is an outstanding trait of early An- 
dean textiles, very little study has been given as yet to the 
subject of the ancient dye-stuffs. There is a general but 
erroneous belief that all the coloring matters used in that day 
were of a vegetable kind. Many of them, indeed, most of 
them, were so. But the early Peruvian weavers fully under- 
stood that to give depth and fastness to their chromatic de- 
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signs, and in especial to certain shades therein, a mordant was 
required. The function of the mordant was to corrode the 
fibres to a slight extent and so to render them somewhat rough 
and porous with the result that they would become highly 
receptive to dye and retentive of it after its application. 

Mordants always belong to the mineral kingdom. Tin has 
been used as a mordant by such notable weavers as the Copts 
of Egypt — whose woven stuffs are all too frequently mixed 
in with the Peruvian fabrics in our museums, to the utter be- 
wilderment of the popular mind — as the Persians, and as the 
Gobelin family. Aluminium and oxide of iron were mordants 
used by the Chinese, the Hindoos, and the ancient Egyptians. 

The late Paul Berthon carried to France a number of tex- 
tile specimens found by him in Peru. Of these five were 
analyzed by M. Valette for the purpose of learning something 
about their dyes. It was discovered that silicate of chalk, 
aluminium, silicate of aluminium, and oxide of iron were all 
used in ancient Peru as mordants. It was also shown that 
cochineal, an animal substance, provided the red shades and 
that some of the blues were derived from indigo.^^ 

It is possible that the ancient Andean weavers availed them- 
selves of the natural colors of their cotton and wool to a 
greater extent than has hitherto been recognized. It was 
pointed out above that cotton naturally shaded brown and 
even shaded blue was known, as well as white, and that wools 
of several natural hues occurred in abundance. It seems very 
likely that these natural and therefore permanent tints were 
made use of to a great extent. 

Finally, as a study of the series of specimens described here- 
after will make clear, nearly all dyeing was done in the thread 
and not in the piece. We have ample evidence of this, pro- 
vided both by ancient work-baskets and by looms which have 
survived from the distant past with unfinished fabrics in them. 
Moreover, the nature of the majority of the cloths themselves 
precludes the possibility of piece-dyeing. Only in the small 
class of tie-dyed and resist-dyed fabrics, to be described in due 
course, is there any approximation to piece-dyeing. 
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4 . General Data Regarding Andean Textiles and Clothing 

Dr. Gosta Mon tell, of Gothenburg, Sweden, has recently pub- 
lished a most valuable volume entitled ^Dress and Ornaments 
in Ancient Peru.”®^ It is an important additon to the long list 
of contributions made by Swedish scientists to the study of 
ancient American culture. The technique of his treatment of 
this intricate subject is chronological, the material being 
grouped in three major historical divisions, viz., the pre-Incan 
Age, the Incan Age, and the post-Columbian Age. The first of 
these begins with the rudimentary skin and totora-fibre 
clothes worn by the very ancient archaic-cultured fisher-folk 
of the Peruvian coast and proceeds with a detailed study of 
the richly and beautifully ornamented raiment used during 
the Early Chimu and Early Nazca periods in the first 600 
years of our Era, concluding with a thorough discussion of 
the wearing-apparel of the Tiahuanaco II period on the coast 
between 600 and 900 A. D. Each part of the costume — breech- 
clout, shirt or tunic, mantle, foot-gear, headdress, and also 
such accessories as trinkets, face-painting, and hair-dressing — 
is fully set forth, the material being based not only on actual 
specimens of the various objects mentioned but also on vase- 
designs of great documentary value. It is noteworthy, by 
the bye, that only a few of the realistically adorned vessels re- 
ferred to and pictured by Dr. Montell represent women. This 
is consistent with the general rarity of feminine figures in 
early Peruvian art. 

In considering the dress worn in the Incaic period, Dr. 
Montell draws upon the rich — if sometimes contradictory — 
material given to us by the Chroniclers. Particularly instruc- 
tive, and also amusing, are the quaint pen-and-ink sketches by 
Don Felipe Huaman Poma de Ayala, whose as yet unpub- 
lished manuscript belongs to The Royal Library, Copen- 
hagen. One of his drawings is reproduced by Dr. Montell and 
is repeated here in Figure 169. 

It is very clear that the fundamental parts of the costume, 
viz., the breech-clout, shirt or tunic, mantle, foot-gear, and 
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headdress, are present in every period of pre-Spanish Andean 
civilization, albeit with considerable variations from age to 
age and from region to region. The clothing used in the time 
of the Incas and other woven goods then in daily use are 
treated not only by Dr. Mon tell but also by a Peruvian writer, 
Senor Torres-Luna, whose work is valuable for the latest 
period that concerns us here.®^ 

We have very ample evidence that the textile art of the 
Early Chimu people had reached a high stage of development. 
Not only does the weave-shop scene, already mentioned, prove 
this, but also, if less directly, it is proved by a study of the 
costumes worn by the personages shown in the portrait-vases, 
and in the many scenes painted or modelled or in relief upon 
the vessels of this period. Oddly enough, however, our museum 
collections do not contain specimens of cloth which indubi- 
tably represent the Early Chimu culture. True, they do con- 
tain innumerable specimens which may date from that period 
but, as it happens, they might with equal probability be 
assigned to the Late Chimu period. This situation is due to 
the fact that Early Chimu art, in pottery, is essentially realis- 
tic, and therefore it cannot be compared with any known tex- 
tile designs, these latter being wrought in a medium hostile 
to realistic forms. The raiment and other stuffs shown in the 
scenes and portraits which embellish Early Chimu pots are of 
a formal and geometrical type so far as the designs worked 
upon them are concerned and, therefore, they resemble the 
stuffs of the Late Chimu period so closely that it is impossible 
to tell which of the two produced any given specimen of the 
kind ascribable to either of them. Some day, let us hope, 
really satisfactory stratigraphical excavations on a large scale 
will be made all up and down the Peruvian coast, for, when 
that is done, we shall know at last exactly what kind of tex- 
tiles is representative of the Early Chimu period. 

Concerning the fabrics of the Early Nazca culture, on the 
other hand, there is no doubt whatever, for we have a great 
number of stuffs that bear exactly the same decorative motifs 
as those which occur so plentifully on Early Nazca pottery. 
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It is true that the general loss of realism on the part of Early 
Nazca art as compared with Early Chimu deprives the former 
of a large measure of that ‘‘documentary^’ value of which I 
have spoken, with the result that we are less perfectly in- 
formed as to how the Early Nazca folk dressed; but this is 
compensated for by the large number of actual garments 
which have come down to us from that culture. The art of 
the Tiahuanaco II period, being still more remote from real- 
ism, gives us still less information about the dress of its 
people ; but here again we have ample material wherewith to 
form an opinion, our archaeological treasuries being rich in 
specimens of Tiahuanaco II raiment. Finally, for the Incaic 
period, we have reliable information from the Chroniclers — 
and particularly from Huaman Poma de Ayala’s drawings — 
supplemented by examples of the objects whereof those writ- 
ers tell us. 

5. Costume During the Several Pre-Incaic Periods 

The embellishments of Early Chimu pots show us costumes 
that range from stark nakedness to the most elaborate kind of 
apparel. In certain of the battle scenes, such as Figure 13, we 
see a marked contrast between the dress of the warriors on the 
losing side and that of those on the winning side. The former 
are either not clad at all or else wear hardly more than a 
breech-clout. Their victorious opponents, on the other hand, 
are fully and richly dressed. As I have said elsewhere, this 
contrast may represent a real divergence in point of culture 
between the two contending parties; or, as seems equally 
probable, it may indicate that the victors were in the habit of 
stripping their foes before slaying them. 

At any rate we may say that the breech -clout was one of 
the earliest articles of dress to be developed, and one of the 
most constantly employed thereafter. It consisted of a strip 
of cloth that was secured around the waist by strings or tapes, 
and it was passed between the legs and then passed over the 
strings behind in such a way that it hung below them to some 
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extent. It was an utterly simple garment, but one whose 
convenience made it inevitable that it should be very gen- 
erally employed.®® 

The shirt or tunic was worn over the breech-clout and next 
to the torso. Its length varied quite considerably, sometimes 
barely reaching to the waist, sometimes falling to the knees. 
It varied also with regard to sleeves, both sleeveless and 
sleeved examples being shown on the pottery, of which the 
latter seem to be somewhat more numerous in this period. 
Although one cannot make a hard and fast rule about this 
point it does seem that the garments of this sort that are long 
enough to be called tunics rather than shirts almost always 
have sleeves, whereas the shorter garments are almost always 
sleeveless. Long tunics with sleeves appear in Figures 2, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 9, 20 and 21. A short shirt without sleeves appears 
in Figure 3. A question that now arises is this: Was not a 
sort of kilt worn in some cases that hung from the waist to the 
mid-thigh, leaving the torso bare? Such a garment is very 
clearly shown in Figure 5, where it is worn by one of the 
hunters. This is a point that demands special study. I can 
only say, at the present time, that I have never seen a gar- 
ment of this kind in any museum collection.®^ 

The Early Chimu mantle was in principle a rectangular 
piece of cloth considerably longer than wide. It was worn over 
the shoulders and was knotted or otherwise fastened on the 
wearer's chest, falling down behind to the level of the knees 
and sometimes even to the ground. Good examples of the 
mantle are seen in Figures 22 and 26. Simple though the 
structure of the mantle was, it allowed a good deal of scope to 
the decorative abilities of the modistes of that day; indeed, 
there are many pots which lead us to suppose that mantles 
were often richly wrought. In the little-known work of Lope 
de Atienza (about 1582) there is mention of cotton mantles 
measuring two and one-half varas (about seven feet) by two 
varas.^^ True, Atienza is here speaking of the Incaic days, 
but there are Early Chimu pots which show mantles as ca- 
pacious as this which, being white, may well have been of 
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cotton. Because of their great length they could be pulled up 
over the head, after the manner of a monk^s cowl.®® 

This brings us to the subject of Early Chimu headdresses. 
A glance at Figures 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27 and 28 will inform the reader as to the general characteris- 
tic headdresses of this period. It may be said that in principle 
the headdress consisted of three chief parts, i. e., the cap cov- 
ering the top of the head, the curtain-like flap falling down 
behind, and the chin- and cheek-band. Of these three the 
last was quite often omitted. Built up on this underlying 
plan, the headdress of the Early Chimu nobles assumed an 
endless variety of forms, some of them obviously intended for 
use in peace-times, others for use in war. The aspect of the 
peace-time headdresses is one of extremely neat elegance 
coupled with practicality, for it is clear that the basic material 
is cotton and it is probable that the designs were worked in 
wool, a combination making for coolness and lightness with 
the addition of richness. The curtain behind, besides protect- 
ing the neck from the hot sun, gave a peculiar dignity to the 
whole. It is interesting to note that the designs upon such 
headdresses as those in Figures 26, 27, and 28 are strongly 
reminiscent of the fabrics being wrought in the weave-shop 
scene in Figure 2. Although similar in principle to the peace- 
time headdresses, the helmets are almost invariably distin- 
guished by having somewhere about them an adornment that 
resembles an axe-head. This appears very prominently in 
Figures 4, 5, 6, 12, 13, 21, etc. Whether or not an actual 
axe-head was in some way affixed to the helmet — which must 
have made it rather top-heavy — we cannot tell; it may be 
that an imitation of an axe-head was contrived out of cloth on 
some sort of a frame. In certain cases, such as that in Figure 
16, the axe-head was clearly of ornamental character only; in- 
deed, it is there almost more a fan-shaped affair than an axe- 
head, and in other cases, such as Figure 7, left-hand man, it is 
without any resemblance to a true axe-head, being frankly a 
fan-shaped ornament, made of feathers.®^ 

There are a number of attractive but puzzling ceremonial 
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scenes in the corpus of Early Chimu pottery. Figure 6, for 
instance, shows us what appears to be a man masked as a fox 
who presides over a conference of five semi-personified foxes; 
Figure 12 displays a charming dance full of rushing movement 
participated in by six men wearing bird-masks and feathered 
wings and tails. In their headdresses are various animal-sym- 
bols — bats and indeterminate animals — and the dancers 
appear in association with various natural objects such as a 
cactus, a bird, and sea- water washing up on a beach (this last 
being a guess on my part). Naturally, the inner meaning of a 
scene like this is lost to us, probably forever, yet its charm of 
fine and arrangement is left to be enjoyed. Quite often head- 
dresses were made, apparently, of animal-skins and animal- 
heads ; that the animal-headdresses were of totemic or heraldic 
significance is as good a guess as any. 

It is almost impossible to judge of the Early Chimu foot- 
gear from the type of pots which we have been consulting. 
When the feet are shown at all clearly they are either naked 
or else are painted in such a way as to suggest stockings or 
socks. There is no evidence, however, that stockings were 
known in any pre-Spanish Peruvian period, no specimen of 
such things being found in any collection of archaeological ob- 
jects. That the feet, calves, and knee-caps were painted in 
various fashions is the only other possible explanation. It is 
safe to assume, however, that sandals similar to those asso- 
ciated with later periods were in use in Early Chimu times.®® 

Into the subject of Early Chimu finery — ear-studs, nose- 
ornaments, breast-ornaments, collars, face-painting, and so 
on — I cannot enter here. 

Early Nazca art, being on the whole decidedly less realistic 
than Early Chimu art, affords us less documentary evidence in 
the form of pottery than does its northern contemporary. 
Nevertheless, there are a few portrait- vases of the Early 
Nazca culture which are fully as informative as Early Chimu 
portrait-vases. In Figures 37 and 38 we see two outstand- 
ingly important Early Nazca portrait- vessels. In some re- 
spects the costumes of the two personages shown closely 
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resemble those of Early Chimu personages, particularly as re- 
gards the mantle and the mode of knotting it upon the chest. 
In Figure 38 we see very clearly the breech-clout with a sim- 
ple but neat edging which matches that of the wearer's short 
shirt whereon, at the bottom hem and at the ends of the 
sleeves, the same edging is to be seen, thus following out the 
ensemble idea so cherished by dressmakers in our own time. 
The most striking difference between Early Nazca dress and 
Early Chimu, if we use these two pots as representatives of 
the former, is that the Early Nazca headdress is much more 
simple and rather less attractive than Early Chimu. It takes 
the form of a peaked bonnet that covers only the rearward 
portions of the head, and it is affixed to the wearer's person by 
means of long, bandage-like swathings. Both men, be it noted, 
are chewing coca-quids. 

Examples of Early Nazca hunting-costumes appear in 
Figure 39. They consist of breech-clouts, long, streaming 
girdles, short shirts with short sleeves, and simple headdresses 
of more or less the sort that we have seen before. Indeed, the 
only new element here is the girdle. 

The chief glory of Early Nazca costume was, beyond doubt, 
the shawl or mantle. The personages in Figures 37 and 38 
both wear it, but the specimens of Early Nazca mantles that 
have survived into our own day are more informative than 
any ceramic representation of them can be. Therefore I shall 
speak of the mantle in greater detail further on, when dis- 
cussing actual garments or other specimens. 

Tiahuanaco II costume, if we try to judge of it from the 
pottery, is somewhat hard to know about. As I have said on 
earlier pages there is a steady decline in the degree of realism 
as one proceeds from Early Chimu art to that of Early Nazca 
and thence to the Tiahuanaco II art. Nevertheless, the por- 
trait-pot persists throughout these three phases of art, existing 
in the later phases in spite of the ever-growing tendency to- 
wards formalism and conventionalization. This paradoxical 
situation is to be explained, I think, on the ground that 
realism itself was a very definite and a very vigorous tradition 
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which had many adherents who were consciously or uncon- 
sciously its defenders and preservers against hostile formalistic 
traditions. If this be so it is quite natural- that realism should 
have survived most vigorously on the coast, as, clearly enough, 
it did. Figure 175, for instance, shows us a full-length portrait 
pot from Pachacamac. Although its general style and the 
place where it was found prove beyond question that it repre- 
sents the Tiahuanaco II period of the coast, the intention, if 
not the execution, of the artist who made it was of the purest 
realism. It shows us a man dressed in a severely simple knee- 
length tunic with sleeves. Again, Figure 176, although less 
realistic and, at the same time, more elaborate, shows us a 
man dressed in a knee-length sleeved tunic. As the rendering 
of his lower extremities is vague we can only guess at the na- 
ture of the garment which clothes his legs; but it seems to be 
a kilt affair held up by broad and richly decorated bands 
which cross the tunic and pass over his shoulders. These bands 
are strongly reminiscent of those which appear on the Early 
Nazca portrait-pot shown in Figure 37. Yet this Figure 175 
undoubtedly represents the Tiahuanaco II period, for the 
animal-heads upon his braces, the rendering of his headdress, 
and his four-digit hands clearly prove this. 

At Tiahuanaco itself, as we might expect, the art of this 
period is still less realistic. Nevertheless, it is quite obvious 
that the figure of Viracocha on the Monolithic Gateway, shown 
in Figures 70 and 71, wears a belted kilt held up by bands al- 
most exactly like those on the personage shown in Figure 176. 
His square face with its slit-like mouth is framed in a nearly 
rectangular headdress, and in this fact as well as in his four- 
digit hands, we see further resemblance between the personage 
in Figure 175 and the Viracocha of the Monolithic Gateway. 
As to the nature of the garment — if any — under Viracocha’s 
braces we can only guess; but it is not unlikely that it was a 
long, sleeved tunic such as that worn by the man in Figure 
176. 

For the present discussion it is important that the lateral fig- 
ures on the Monohthic Gateway are clad in wing-like fringed 
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mantles strongly reminiscent of the winged and masked dancers 
shown in the Early Chimu design displayed in Figure 12. This 
goes to prove that, in dress as in artistic tradition generally, 
there was a strong vein of continuity that connected Early 
Chimu and Early Nazca art with that of Tiahuanaco II. Cer- 
tain minor novelties did come in, it is true, with Early Nazca 
art, notably the girdle and the braces, both of which have 
already been mentioned, and both of which are prominent in 
the Viracocha figure of the Monolithic Gateway. 

Turning now to an attempt to define the dress of the central 
personage on the Raimondi monolith, shown in Figure 80, we 
find that realism has been so submerged by the rising tide of 
conventionalization as to render impossible any statement 
more conclusive than that the creature wears a belt decorated 
laterally with serpent-heads. The other specimens of Chavin 
art are so incoherent that they throw no light whatever on the 
subject of dress. 

In Late Chimu art, which is really no more than a re- 
crudescence — with diminished vigor — of the Early Chimu 
tradition, we find, both in the pottery and in specimens of 
actual garments, no great difference from the garb already 
described in connection with the Early Chimu costume. So 
true is this that it is needless to cite more than a few spe- 
cific-examples, as, for instance, the group as clearly shown 
in Figure 174. It is a magnificent example of Late Chimu 
black-ware pottery from the Chicama Valley. Upon it we see 
portrayed a llama led by a man in very simple garb, whose 
bonnet is secured by a band that passes under the chin, and 
whose body is covered by an undecorated sleeveless knee- 
length tunic. It is to be supposed, from the man’s occupation, 
that we see here a representative of the people, and, if this be 
so, the specimen in question is of peculiar value, for, generally 
speaking, only the proud and the great are shown on the pot- 
tery, whether of the Early Chimu or of the Late Chimu 
periods,*® 

To sum up the matter of pre-Incaic costume I will say this: 
In all the pre-Incaic periods studied here the dress is of more 





Fig. 174. A Late Chiinu black-ware pot show- Fig. 175. A portrait pot from Pacha- 
ing a man leading a llama. From the Chi- camac, in the Tiahuanaco II style. After 

cama Valley. After Lehmann and Doering. Schmidt, lt)i9. 

The original is in the Gaffron Collection, The original is in the Gretzer Collection, 
Scldachtensee. Ethnological Mnseuin, Berlin. 


Fill. 170. Fainti'd design from a vase found at Pachacamac showiiig llie costume used in 
the Tiahuanaco period of the coast. About GOO-900 A. 1). Ajti r M untell. 



Fig. 178. Textilo Sjjficimon No. 2. A tunic of wool-on-cotton tapestry. (I, B.) 
Coiirt<»y of If. A. Klxbery, 
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or less the same type, such variations as there are being only 
of a minor kind. It is clear, moreover, that the garb of high 
and low was based on the same principles, the difference be- 
ing only in the richness of the ornamentation seen in the 
apparel of the ruling class as compared with the plainness of 
that of the lowly folk. 

One observation, however, remains to be made. Although 
it is safe to guess that some three-fourths of the cloth woven 
in these early periods went into articles of attire, we must not 
forget that fine fabrics were also used for curtains, hangings, 
and other household requirements. In a private collection at 
Pacasmayo I saw, many years ago, a pot which showed a 
sanctuary atop a terraced pyramid. In the doorway was a rich 
curtain supported by a stout bar. Unfortunately there were 
human figures before it engaged in a rite which made repro- 
duction of the specimen impossible in decent pages such as 
these. Nor are other evidences of the use of curtains and 
hangings wanting in the range of pre-Incaic pottery. It is but 
natural that skilled weavers should use their handiwork as 
embellishments for their houses and public buildings. 

6, The Textile Arts and the Dress of the Incaic Period 

As might be expected, the Quechua language is very rich in 
terms that designate one or another object or process con- 
nected with the art of the loom. A few of the leading terms 
may well be mentioned here: The loom itself was called 
ahuana; alluyni was a convenient verb meaning ‘‘to set up the 
warp in the loom''; the warp itself was called mini and the 
weft was ahuay; the weave-sword was styled comana; the 
word for spindle was calla and another word for it was puchca; 
in fact, the list could be continued almost indefinitely.^® 

All this indicates very clearly that the subjects of the Incas 
were no less adepts in weaving than their various predecessors 
had been. The Chroniclers tell us, indeed, that they made 
several kinds of cloth which may be defined as follows: A 
cloth called abasca or avasca was made from the lowest grade 
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of llama-wool and was used by the humble classes for their 
garments and other requirements. A thick and heavy stuff 
called chusi, probably like a thick baize or perhaps like a thick 
felt, was not used for clothing but was much employed as a 
floor-covering and for bedding. The great folk of the empire 
wore cumpi, which was made out of the fine wool of vicunas, 
specially fine cumpi being made from the wool of lambkin 
vicunas. It is probable that most of the fine woollen tapestry 
cloth that exists in museum collections is to be regarded as 
cumpi. The looms in which cumpi was made were frames of 
considerable size, the function of the lateral beams being to 
give rigidity and a proper tautness to the warp. There were 
no heddles in these frames, all the work being done by the 
weaver^s fingers and by spindles or bobbins carrying the 
colored weft-threads which were beaten up, after insertion, 
by the use of the weave-dagger. Father Cobo tells us that the 
weavers were usually men who were styled cumpi-camayoc- 
cuna, but that aclla-cuna or Chosen Women made the finest 
cumpi of all, mixing with the vicuna wool the soft hair of the 
vizcacha and of the bat. Even more highly prized than cumpi 
was the cloth, usually cotton, but sometimes, at any rate 
according to Father Cobo, wool, which was so densely covered 
over with innumerable tiny feathers of many colors that the 
fabric of the cloth was hidden. As Father Cobo says: “The 
luster, splendour, and sheen of these fabrics of feather-work 
were of such rare beauty that it is impossible to make them 
understood, unless by showing them.’' He goes on to say that 
the Spaniards, when they entered the country, found the im- 
perial storehouses to contain great quantities of precious 
feathers for use in this way.^^ Even more sumptuous, if that 
were possible, was the material called chaquira, which was fine 
cloth richly adorned with gold, silver, and burnished copper in 
the form either of tiny bells or else of spangles. It was, no 
doubt, with a metal-spangled garment of this kind that the 
Shining Mantle episode, related above on page 209, was 
enacted. Unfortunately, specimens of chaquira are rare in 
most museum collections, but I remember several very beau- 
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tiful chaquira garments in the collection of the late Dr. Don 
Javier Prado y Ugarteche, of Lima, one of which was a 
sleeved shirt densely spangled with small discs of gold, silver, 
and copper, arranged in regular sequence in such a way as to 
form a charmingly lustrous pattern of three metallic hues. 
Finally, in the list of kinds of cloth made in Incaic times, I 
must mention a sort of fabric called tocapu which, according 
to Sarmiento, was invented by the Inca Viracocha and so was 
called Viracocha-tocapu. It seems to have been in the nature 
of embroidered stuff or else of brocaded cloth, the difference 
between the two being, at times, lamentably vague, as will be 
seen when we come to actually existent specimens.^^ 

A point which I must make here is this : The Incas, in their 
textile arts as in so many other things, were not really origina- 
tors but rather were merely the heirs of more ancient cultures 
and adapters of long-existing techniques. All of the varieties 
of fabrics known to and used by them had been manufac- 
tured and employed in days long prior to their own time. All 
that they did to modify the art of the loom in ancient Peru 
was to impress upon it their own type of aesthetic design, and 
even in doing that much they received no small amount of 
suggestion from their predecessors. All this will be made clear 
as we study the specimens to be presented in later pages. 

The garb of men in Incaic times was, in its fundamentals, 
not greatly different from the costumes of earlier times. The 
breech-clout or huara was first put on and over it went a shirt- 
like tunic without sleeves called uncu or cusma which was 
shaped in the loom, not tailored. To tell the truth, these shirts 
were far from subtle in form, for they were merely bag-like 
affairs with a hole for the head in the middle of the top margin 
and two holes for the arms in the corners, the lower margin 
being open. Over the shirt a mantle, called yacolla, was worn, 
being drawn over the shoulders and knotted on the chest. 
When a man wished to engage in active exercise or in labor, 
he laid his mantle aside. To judge by the drawings of Hua- 
man Poma de Ayala there was a good deal of latitude in the 
manner of donning the yacolla which, being merely a large 
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oblong of cloth, perhaps with a seam down its middle, could 
be knotted and draped in a variety of ways, sometimes on one 
shoulder or the other, sometimes on the stomach — this being 
the habit, apparently, of men who had attained to a pleasant 
plumpness — and sometimes tightly tied around the waist. 
Men usually wore a pouch called chuspa which had long tapes 
or strings that rested on the right shoulder over the uncu, 
allowing the pouch to lie upon the left hip. A smaller bag, 
called pira, was sometimes carried in the hand or over the 
forearm. 

These were the essentials of the men’s costumes. In the 
garb of the Inca and of the nobles the desirable elegance was 
achieved by means of various accessories, such as arm-bands 
of gold or of silver, pectoral patens of the same metals, head- 
dresses of finely braided or woven fillets supplemented by 
fringes, feather-work, and gold or silver, knee-ornaments of 
feathers, and so on. It goes without saying, of course, that the 
clothes of humble men were of course abasca and that those 
of the highly placed were of cumpi, feather-work, or chaquira. 
It was the headdress, however, that constituted the chief 
peculiarity of the Incaic costume. Known variously as llautu 
and as masca-paicha, it was the distinctive headgear of the 
Inca and of the imperial and noble classes. It consisted of a 
braid that was narrow and thick which was bound around the 
head several times in such a way that it formed a band four 
or five inches wide. At its lower edge there was a fringe 
which hung down to the eyebrows and ran from temple to 
temple. The variations in the color and arrangement of the 
llautu were innumerable, each class and each tribe having its 
distinguishing form of it. Montesinos, who calls it huincha, 
not llautu, says that the Sapa Inca’s fillet was crimson and 
blue, and Garcilaso says that it was of several colors but that 
the fringe was crimson. Noblemen’s fillets were either of stiff, 
upright feathers forming a sort of tiara known as pilcucara, or 
else were llautu-cuna of yellow and crimson, for members of 
the blood imperial, or of black for Incas-by-privilege. On 
special occasions ornaments of flowers and of feathers were 
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added to the llautu. The masca-paicha appears to have been 
a tassel which was either on the forehead or else over the left 
temple. Dr. Uhle has suggested that paicha refers to the ob- 
ject itself, and that the word masca is a memorial to the Masca 
tribe which was one of those who inhabited the Cuzco Valley 
before the Incas came there and which originally wore the 
ornament called paicha,^^ 

The woman's tunic, called anacu, was a large rectangular 
piece of cloth which was bound around the body just under 
the arms, much in the same fashion as a Javanese sarong. It 
was held in place by pins with fan-shaped heads called tupu 
and by a broad, richly woven sash or girdle called chumpi. 
The anacu fell to the middle of the calf or even to the feet, but 
when the wearer walked it would open at the side to some 
extent, displaying the greater part of the leg. This shocked 
the Spaniards of that day to such an extent that soon after 
the Conquest they made skirts obligatory for women. Some- 
times the broad girdle was supplemented by a long, narrow 
and bright-colored band that was wound around the torso out- 
side the chumpi, in which case the broad sash was called 
mama-chumpi and the narrow chumpi.^"^ The woman’s 
mantle was called lliclla, which was much like the yacolla of a 
man save that it was secured by tupu-cuna instead of being 
knotted in front. Upper-class women wore on their heads a 
piece of cumpi which was folded lengthwise three or four 
times and then fastened to the hair in such a way that one 
end hung over the forehead and the other covered the top 
and back of the head and almost reached to the waist. This 
graceful head-covering was variously called hahaca, ihaca, and 
pampacuna.^'^ 

Both sexes wore sandals, the general word for which was 
usuta, but another term, llanquisi, was also used, albeit less 
often. Father Cobo tells us that the soles of the sandals were 
shorter than the length of the wearers’ feet in order to allow 
the projecting toes to aid locomotion over rough surfaces by 
gripping the ground. The soles were of leather, and sometimes 
the straps were likewise, but Cobo informs us that the cords 
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which held the sandals in place were usually of soft, finely 
wrought wool and had delicate patterns worked in them.^® 

In short, the costume worn in Incaic times, by both sexes, 
lacked neither variety nor dignity. Although it was simple 
enough in its essential parts, it was susceptible to great em- 
bellishment, and whenever desirable it could be given a de- 
cided elegance of material and of decoration without losing 
the practicality which was one of its fundamental characteris- 
tics. The numerous accessories of the costume aided, also, in 
giving to it that richness which was a natural attribute of the 
upper-class apparel in the empire of the Incas, as it has been 
in all other empires, with the result that we may be sure that 
the sartorial aspect of the Inca and the Coya and of their 
Court was as diversified and as splendid as that of any similar 
group of people elsewhere. 

Ancient Andean weaving, whether of the pre-Incaic or of 
the Incaic period, chiefly had to do with dress, as I have 
said above, but a certain portion of it supplied other needs, 
such as hangings and curtains. Taken as a whole it was one 
of the greatest textile arts the world has ever known, and this 
notwithstanding the lack of such fibres as silk and linen. The 
looms upon which the divers cloths of ancient Peru were 
wrought never attained to mechanical intricacy and yet their 
productions were sometimes in the highest degree elaborate 
and original. This seemingly paradoxical situation is due, I 
think, to the double fact that the human fingers — which, after 
all, are the greatest and most subtle of all tools — ^had a maxi- 
mum part to play in the processes of cloth-making, and that 
time was an element of no importance whatever. When one 
considers the matter from this angle, he understands how such 
astonishing fabrics could have been produced by people who 
almost entirely lacked mechanical contrivances. 

For the last ten years or so the world in general has gradu- 
ally been learning to appreciate early Peruvian textiles at 
their true worth, and likewise to appreciate other artistic pro- 
ductions of the ancient Andean peoples. Gone is the day when 
such things were regarded as mere ethnology rather than as 
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art. In European museums and private collections they are 
accorded the same respectful admiration as are the vestiges 
of Chinese, Egyptian or Classical antiquity ; in our own coun- 
try The Boston Museum of Fine Arts, thanks in large measure 
to the intelligent appreciation of Dr. Denman Ross, led the 
way for museums of that kind by installing in its halls superb 
examples of Peruvian tapestry and embroidery, and to-day 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York and many 
first-rank museums of art throughout the country are doing 
likewise. This is all a part of the larger process of becoming 
fashionable, as a witty archaeologist once put it, through which 
American archaeology has been passing these fifteen or twenty 
years past. 

7. Technological Classification of Ancient Andean Textiles 

In that same period the art of the loom in ancient Peru has 
been studied by textile experts in a way that had never been 
attempted before. Nevertheless, no generally recognized 
classification of early Peruvian weaves has yet been drawn 
up; one wonders sometimes if it ever will be drawn up. The 
baflfling element is the fact that the inventiveness and resource 
of the early Andean weavers were so great that they fre- 
quently created stuffs which combine harmoniously two or 
more techniques in a tissue that cannot be fitted into any one 
standard category. It is, therefore, with a feeling of diffidence, 
and quite without any claim to finality, that I offer here a 
classification which I have found to be fairly satisfactory in 
working with series of ancient Andean textiles. 

I. Tapestry. 

A. Plain, or monochrome. 

B. Multi-colored, but with interlocking wefts. 

C. Multi-colored, but with vertical slits or jours between 

the color areas in the weft. 

D. Brocaded. 

E. Embroidered. 

II. Plain Webs, or Ordinary Weaving. 

A. Undecorated. 
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B. Striped in the warp. 

C. Striped in the weft. 

D. Check-patterns and ginghams. 

E. Embroidered. 

F. Brocaded. 

G. Painted, or perhaps printed 

III. Double-Faced Cloths. 

IV. Feather-Work. 

V. Chaquira. 

VI. Gauze and Voile. 

A. Undecorated. 

B. With tapestry borders. 

C. Brocaded. 

D. Embroidered. 

E. Tie-dyed. 

VII. Network, or Reticulated Meshes. 

A. Plain. 

B. Figured. 

VIII. Miscellaneous and Combined Techniques. 

A. Sundry combinations of techniques. 

B. Braided, crocheted, and knitted fabrics. 

C. Tassels and fringes. 

D. Rare or indeterminate weaves. 

Each of these classes and sub-classes of ancient Peruvian 
weaving must now be discussed with some care in order fully 
to reveal their characteristics. 

Class I, A: Tapestry, plain or monochrome. 

The salient characteristic of tapestry is that the warp threads are 
wholly concealed from view by the weft threads which are beaten 
up over them so closely, after each insertion of weft, that no in- 
terval remains between them through which the warp threads could 
show. In Peruvian tapestries the warp is of cotton far more often 
than it is of wool. In all the pre-Spanish Peruvian tapestries known 
to me the weft is of wool; but there is a magnificent piece of all- 
cotton tapestry (seventeenth century) in my possession which sug- 
gests that all-cotton tapestries may have been made in pre-Spanish 
times also. 
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A tapestry all in one color is very infrequently met with in col- 
lections. In tapestry of this rare kind there is but one weft thread 
and that invariably passes from side to side of the fabric. In a cloth 
of this kind only the invisibility of the warp, due to the painstaking 
and close beating-up during weaving, identifies the cloth as a tap- 
estry rather than as a plain web. 

It is but fair to the reader and to specialists to point out that this 
definition of tapestry does not agree with the skilful and now gen- 
erally accepted definitions given by Miss Reath, of The Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, Philadelphia. According to her Table of Hand- 
Loom Weaves, tapestry may be either a simple cloth or a simple 
twill. But in each one of these two kinds of fabric, as defined by 
Miss Reath, both the warp and the weft are visible, and both aid in 
forming the pattern. Tapestry, as I define it for present purposes, 
is, therefore, quite outside the categories of “plain cloth’’ and “twill” 
as defined by Miss Reath Fundamental facts regarding all early 
Peruvian tapestries are these: 1. The shedding has been done only 
by the weaver’s fingers or by use of the weave dagger with no help 
from any kind of heddle. 2. The process of beating-up has been so 
perfectly carried out that the warp threads are completely covered. 


Class I, B: Tapestry, multi-colored, but with interlocking wefts 

In tapestry of this sort there are many weft-threads, each of a 
different color from the others. Any given weft-thread covers only 
that portion of the warp where its particular color is required by 
the designer. The color areas, in this sort of tapestry, are locked 
together by any one of several processes, all of which obviate any- 
thing in the nature of a vertical slit between the patches of color. 

Class I, C: Tapestry, multi-colored, but with vertical slits or jours 
between the color areas in the weft. 

Tapestry of this sort is often called kelim tapestry or tapestry 
d jours. It is very characteristic of early Peruvian weaving. The 
chief feature of it is that a slit or jour is purposely left between the 
color areas, sharply dividing them vertically, each one from its 
horizontal neighbors. This slit was made by systematically not 
linking with weft two warps which lay at the borders of adjacent 
color areas, with the result that great emphasis was laid upon cer- 
tain lines of the design. Naturally, the slits or jours considerably 
weakened the strength of the fabric, but tapestries in which they 
are found were clearly not intended to receive rough usage. Most 
European tapestries were made with these slits, but they were sewn 
up from the back when the jour was long enough to make doing so 
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desirable. Peruvian slit tapestry, on the other hand, made the jours 
aesthetically important as integral oarts of the pattern of the tap- 
estry. 

Class I, D and E: Tapestry, brocaded or embroidered. 

Tapestries of these sub-classes are relatively rare. The most im- 
portant facts concerning them are these: 1. Brocaded tapestry 
differs from other tapestry in that it has, here and there, an extra 
weft inserted during weaving for the purpose of making a design. 
2. Embroidered tapestry is decorated by means of a needle after 
the tapestry itself has been finished and taken from the loom. 

Class II, A: Plain Webs, undecorated. 

Most of the undecorated plain webs which have come down to us 
from the Andean past are trimmed with tapestry borders, with bor- 
ders wrought in other techniques, with fringes, or with tassels, none 
of which is, technologically, a part of the undecorated plain web 
itself. Webs of this kind are of cotton far more often than of wool; 
but both materials do occur in the form of plain webs. 

Class II, B, C, and D: Plain Webs, striped in the warp, striped in 
the weft, check-patterned, and ginghams. 

The designations of these sub-classes of fabrics are self-explana- 
tory. Examples of webs of these kinds occur made both of wool and 
of cotton. In the case of the woollens, it will be found, in many 
specimens, that clever use was made of two or more natural shades 
of the fibre; the same is true, though to a less extent, of the cottons. 
They were the plebeian stuffs of ancient Andean weaving. 

Class II, E: Plain Webs, embroidered. 

There is a large class of Peruvian fabrics which consists of cotton 
cloth embroidered in wools of many colors. Less usual are cotton 
cloths embroidered with cotton, and still more uncommon are wool- 
len cloths embroidered with wool. I have never seen a woollen cloth 
embroidered with cotton. 

In the case of the cotton cloths embroidered in wools it is always 
apparent that the base fabric was finished as a thing complete in 
itself before its embellishment through embroidery with a needle 
carrying decorative woollen yarn was begun. If the stitches show 
on both sides of the base fabric equally well, we may be sure that 
we have before us a specimen of embroidery. The usual stitches 
were crewel-stitch, chain-stitch, and a modified feather-stitch.'*® 
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Class II, F: Plain Webs, brocaded. 

Brocaded cloth — whether tapestry or plain webs — differs from 
embroidered cloth, which it superficially resembles, in that the dec- 
orative threads are really a supernumerary weft which is woven 
into the warps in such a way as to conceal the true weft at system- 
atically determined points. Very often the brocade- weft was thicker 
than the true weft-thread. The decorative threads thus woven into 
the fabric show very slightly on the reverse side. The commonest 
kind of brocade in ancient Peru had an all-cotton base and bro- 
cading of wool. Cottons brocaded with cotton and woollens with 
wool are more rare, but both do occur in collections. 

Class II, G: Plain Webs, painted, or perhaps printed. 

All the cloths of this sub-class that I have ever seen are of cotton. 
Some of them are obviously painted free-hand, much as an artist 
paints a picture upon his canvas. In other specimens, however, the 
design, usually geometric or highly conventionalized, suggests that 
perhaps it was applied by means of a cylindrical roller stamp or by 
means of a press stamp. Examples of both kinds of stamps occur 
in burials, sometimes made of pottery, sometimes of wood. In a 
work-basket from Ancon, in the National Museum of Archeology 
in Lima, there was a cylindrical pottery stamp with a hole through 
its axis in which there still remained a slender rod that probably 
served as an axle or handle. Traces of red dye were still visible on 
the stamp, which bore a conventionalized fish-design set in diamond- 
shaped medallions, and it was clear enough that the cylinder had 
been rolled over the surface to be decorated by the aid of the rod 
in the longitudinal hole. In this, we may note in passing, there was 
a remarkably close approximation to the wheel. This stamp con- 
vinces me that at least some of the cloths which have been regarded 
as painted cloths were in reality printed. Fabrics bearing designs 
that regularly repeat themselves upon their surface should be care- 
fully measured point by point and if every part of the design has 
precisely the same dimensions and conformation in each repetition, 
we may be sure that it was printed, not painted. 

Class III: Double-faced Cloth. 

Cloth of this kind is made by employing two sets of warps and 
two sets of wefts, all of which are worked from both sides of the 
loom during manufacture. Inasmuch as both warps and both wefts 
appear in turn on both surfaces of the fabric, the cloth becomes a 
strong and coherent whole as weaving progresses. The design is the 
same on both surfaces except that areas colored A on the front are 
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colored B on the back, and vice versa. The possibilities of the 
double- face technique were numerous, but in early Peru the uses to 
which it was put were relatively few and trifling, being mostly 
pouches, belts, fillets, and so on. But larger and more important 
pieces of double-faced cloth do sometimes occur in collections; 
notably in that of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Class IV: Feather- work. 

Only a few regions of the world have produced really beautiful 
feather-work. Of these regions two, namely Mexico and Peru, are 
in America. 

The feather-work of ancient Peru was a special glory of the tex- 
tile art of that country. Father Cobo tells us that the cloth basis 
to which the feathers were applied was cumpiy or fine woollen cloth, 
the feathers being laid on so thickly that the surface of the fabric 
quite disappeared beneath them. Birds whose plumage was bril- 
liantly colored abound in all parts of Peru, but the feathers most 
used by the Incas were those of the quenti or humming-bird upon 
the tiny chest of which was a greenish golden spot whence could be 
plucked very small but very beautiful feathers much prized for 
feather-work. Other birds important in this connection were nu- 
merous, including the camantira, an exquisite creature the size of 
a swallow whose head is green, whose wings are blue with touches 
of bright red near the shoulders, whose throat is bluish-purple, and 
the rest of whose feathers are black; the chayna, beautifully col- 
ored black and yellow ; the tanagra, blue and black ; and the tandia, 
a valiant bird the size of a parrot, colored black, white, yellow, 
green, and red. There were many others besides, including various 
birds from both the coast and the forest-country. Father Cobo tells 
us that at the time of the Spanish Conquest the warehouses of the 
Inca were found to contain immense quantities of many sorts of 
precious feathers destined for use in sundry ways.'*® 

As noted above. Father Cobo leads us to suppose that fine woollen 
cloth was the basis for feather- work ; but all the specimens of 
feather-work known to me have cotton cloth for a base fabric. We 
must, therefore, either suppose that woollen cloth was formerly used 
in that way or else that the term cumpi was sometimes applied also 
to cotton cloth of good quality. 

In the manufacture of feather-work the following processes were 
carried out: The base fabric was made first, and shaped to its des- 
tined use as a garment, headdress, hanging, or whatever else it 
might be. Then the feathers were laid on, each feather’s quill being 
hooked over a thread and secured by a knot in a second thread 
which ran parallel to the first and secured each feather in turn. 
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Sometimes, for the sake of greater firmness, two tie-threads were 
used, the object being to hold the feathers in a vertical position.®® 
When, in this manner, one row of closely set feathers had been com** 
pleted, it was sewn to the cloth at the bottom edge thereof. The 
next row of feathers was then completed in like manner and was 
sewn upon the cloth in such a way as to conceal the quills of the 
first row of feathers, leaving only the colored portion visible. Thus, 
row by row the whole cloth was densely covered with feathers, with 
the result that a fabric of lustrous richness, fully as beautiful as silk 
or satin could be, was created. When plumes of various colors were 
used to make a design, the arrangement of the feathers of each tint 
had to be planned out carefully beforehand in order that every 
feather might come, in its appointed place in the scheme. Upon the 
skill of this planning depended the sharpness of the lines of the 
design in the finished fabric. 

Class V : Chaquira. 

Enough has been said concerning this sort of fabric to show what 
its character was. Because of the monetary value of the metals 
used in chaquira very little of it has survived into our time. Mr. 
Mead mentions a fabric in which eight discs of silver 5% inches in 
diameter occur, each surrounded by three rows of feathers, colored 
blue, red, and blue, respectively.®^ This is important as showing 
that these two techniques — which have points in common — were 
sometimes combined. 

Class VI, A: Gauze and Voile, undecorated. 

The peculiarity of gauze is that the warp-threads are paired and 
twisted loosely around each other, spirally, throughout their length 
in such a way that one or more wefts can be passed through the 
loose bends which they combine in forming. The fabric resulting 
from this technique is a delicate transparent web of no great textile 
strength but of considerable sightliness, because of its crinkled sur- 
face and its lightness. In general it may be said that undecorated 
gauze was rare in early Peru, for garments made from it were usu- 
ally provided with a tapestry border or with some other edging 
technologically distinct from the gauze itself. All the specimens of 
gauze which I have ever seen have been made of cotton, although 
woollen gauzes may have been made also. 

Voiles, in contrast with gauze, are merely loosely woven fabrics 
without the element of twisting. In some voiles the warps are 
paired, in some the wefts are paired, and in some both are paired, 
but there is no twisting. 
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Class VI, B: Gauze and Voile, with Tapestry borders. 

The borders of tapestry are technologically separate and are sewn 
on the margins of the gauze after both tapestry and gauze have 
been independently made. 

Class VI, C: Gauze and Voile, brocaded. 

This sub-class of fabrics consists merely of gauzes or voiles 
treated with the brocading technique already referred to under the 
headings of Class I, D, and Class II, F. 

Class VI, B: Gauze and Voile, embroidered. 

Finished gauze or voiles was embellished with needlework after 
being taken out of the loom, as were the stuffs mentioned under the 
headings of Class I, F, and Class II, E. 

Class VI, E: Gauze and Voile, tie-dyed. 

Tie-dyeing is a form of resist-dyeing, a process which has been 
much used in Asia but which was unknown to all parts of America 
except Peru, and which existed there only in its simplest forms. As 
practiced by the early Andeans, tie-dyeing consisted of two types 
of procedure. In the more common the finished fabric, usually a 
gauze, was systematically puckered up into a number of sac-like 
bulges so arranged as to form rows or groups. Each pucker prob- 
ably contained a small pebble or a pellet of clay beneath which 
there was formed a sort of shank made of the gauze, a shank which 
was tightly bound with waxed thread or with some other material 
impervious to dye. In each case the area covered by the thread 
was a circular or a nearly rectangular one, according as the gauze 
was adjusted during the process of binding. By careful manipula- 
tion of the size and distribution of the puckers, the clever operator 
could work out a rather intricate design composed of thread-clad 
areas surrounding so many puckers. When all was in readiness the 
whole fabric was placed in the dye-pot where all of it, save the areas 
covered by the waxed thread, received the chosen color. 

The other method of tie-dyeing is known to me only through 
Mr. Crawford’s description of it.®^ According to him the fabric was 
rolled into a tight cylinder which was then tightly bound with dye- 
resistant thread at intervals suitable to the operator’s purpose. The 
prepared cylinder of gauze was then placed in the dye. The result 
of this method was a striped gauze. 

Class VII, A: Network, or Reticulated Meshes, plain. 

Network, or reticulated meshes, differs from other fabrics in that 
it has neither a true warp nor a true weft, for any given thread will 
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now run vertically, now horizontally, through the fabric. Network 
may be wrought by knitting, by crocheting, or merely by looping, 
twining, and knotting the threads with the fingers, all of these 
processes being carried out “in air” rather than in a frame or on a 
loom. 

Class VII, B: Network, or Reticulated Meshes, figured. 

This group of fabrics is similar to the foregoing save that, dur- 
ing manufacture, some or all of the threads have been diverted 
from their normal lines of march and twisted or knotted around one 
another in pairs or groups in such a manner as to form designs, 
some of them intricate, which superficially resemble certain Euro- 
pean laces. 

Class VIII: Miscellaneous and Combined Techniques. 

The fabrics belonging to this class are so strongly individual that 
it will be best to speak only of specific examples. 

8, Description of a Series of Ancient Andean Textiles 

The remainder of this chapter will be taken up with a brief 
study of characteristic examples of ancient Andean textile art. 
All the specimens studied are in accessible collections, both 
public and private, the resting-place of each specimen being 
clearly indicated in each case. Obviously, in a work of this sort 
one has to select with great care from a very wide range of 
possible examples, but, I believe, the specimens here presented 
to the reader will indicate in the broad the general character 
of ancient textile art in Peru. 

The classification of fabrics given above is adhered to 
throughout the discussion. Each class and sub-class will — so 
far as possible — be studied in turn, the specimens belonging to 
it being arranged, whenever it is feasible to do so, in chron- 
ological order. The purpose underlying this scheme is to bring 
out the fact that ancient Andean weaving was a constant and 
vital element in all periods of pre-Hispanic history in the An- 
dean area. 

Finally, I must crave the indulgence of my readers for in- 
completenesses and inconsistencies which they may find in 
these brief descriptive notes. In spite of my best efforts to 
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whip my data into shape, the fact that these notes have been 
gathered in many widely separated places and under varying 
circumstances during the past eleven years will, I fear, peep 
out occasionally from between the lines. 

9, Specimens of Tapestry 

No. 1. — Figure 177. A Fragment of Tiahuanaco II Tapestry 

(I, B). Width about 47 inches. 

The warp threads of this specimen are either of cotton or 
else of llama- wool; they are of fine two-ply thread, tightly 
twisted. The weft threads are of very fine vicuna-wood, par- 
ticularly rich and glossy in appearance. The fabric feels like a 
closely woven, heavy, silken stuff of great flexibility. There 
are between 51 and 54 warp threads to the inch and between 
190 and 240 weft threads. Notwithstanding this variation the 
weave is a marvel of evenness and fineness. The colors are 
noteworthy, being: golden yellow, greenish yellow, yellowish 
brown, deep crimson, light crimson, white, and black. 

Although Dr. Uhle, in his never-finished catalogue of The 
National Museum of Archseology, asserts that this specimen 
came from Ica or from Nazca, I incline, on historical and 
aesthetic grounds, to think that it may have come from the 
highlands, perhaps from Tiahuanaco or its vicinity. The de- 
sign obviously represents Tiahuanaco II art in its last stages, 
but those last stages were different in the highlands from what 
they were on the coast. In the former region they were typi- 
fied by a general loss of coherence in design, by an aesthetic 
chaos, and this is what the specimen shows us. On the coast 
Tiahuanaco II art lost in skill as it grew older, but not in 
coherence, and the ancient naturalistic tendency of coastal art 
reasserted itself, particularly in pottery. The specimen is of 
decided beauty because of the richness of its coloring and the 
excellence of its .weave. I date it as being of the middle of the 
ninth century.®* 

No. 2.— Figure 178. A Tunic of Wool-on-Cotton Tapestry, 

Tiahuanaco II Style (I, B). Length 42 inches, width 40 inches. 

(Only part shown.) 
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The warp, running horizontally, is of cotton. The weft is 
of wool, probably vicuna wool. There are about 27 warp 
threads per inch and from about 80 to about 160 weft threads. 
The colors are: dark brown, in the plain vertical stripes, 
medium brown, light reddish brown, crimson, pinkish laven- 
der, deep pink, greenish blue, and white. 

The design is a chaos of miscellaneous Tiahuanaco II mo- 
tives arranged harmoniously but without any attempt to build 
them into a picture. The great beauty of the specimen arises 
from its magnificent coloring and from the daring with which 
seemingly inimical shades are placed side by side. Study of 
the design reveals the fact that the strong, dark vertical lines 
of brown and the slender vertical or vertically zig-zag lines of 
white provide enough neutral coloring to relieve the eye and 
to prevent all unpleasant clashes between color areas. 

Probable date, middle of the ninth century or a trifle earlier. 

No. 3. — Figure • 179. A Tapestry Border, with Fringe, Late 
Chimu Style (I, R). Length about 141^ inches, width about 6}4 
inches. The fringe is about 6 inches deep. 

The warp threads are of fine cotton. The white weft threads 
are also of cotton, the remainder of the weft being of vicuna 
wool. The colors are: pink, yellow, black, and white. 

In this specimen the design consists of several horizontal 
bands of plain color which serve to emphasize the bands of 
step-sided frets near the top and the bottom, respectively, 
and the broader central band of interlocking fish-head mo- 
tives arranged in bold slanting stripes between step-sided 
borders. Most of the color areas are edged or limned with 
black, which prevents all confusion in the design, only those 
color areas which contrast without clashing not being Ihnned. 

The fringe is sewn on and is technologically a separate piece 
of weaving. 

The specimen represents the Late Chimu period not long 
after its beginning. The survival of Tiahuanaco II influence 
is apparent in the step-sided frets and in the use of stepped 
lines elsewhere. Probable date, between 900 and 1100. 
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No. 4. — Figure 180. A Tunic or Shirt of Vicuna Wool, Incaic 
Style (I, B). Length about 36 inches, width about 30 inches. 

The warp threads and the weft threads of this specimen are 
all of wool, the former being of llama-wool, the latter of the 
finest vicuna-wool. There are about 30 warp threads to the 
inch and from 120-160 weft threads. The colors are: brown, 
yellow, olive green, and crimson. 

The austerely beautiful design wrought with matchless skill 
in this specimen represents the aesthetic ideas of the Incaic 
period in their utmost purity. As I said on page 277, when 
discussing Incaic pottery, geometric patterns such as this 
were typical of Incaic art whenever it was uninfluenced by 
the artistic tradition of other cultures. Most of the textiles of 
the Incaic period which exist in collections display at least a 
slight connection with life-forms — human- or animal-figures, 
perhaps no more than a feather-motive — ^but now and again 
one finds a piece of weaving which, like this specimen, is 
purely geometrical in its design.*^ 

As an example of fine weaving this specimen commands 
hearty admiration. Not only are the many slanting lines of 
the pattern executed with unusual nicety by use of eccentric 
wefting very skilfully executed, but also the horizontal weft- 
ing is wrought with exceptional skill which implies a care- 
ful beating-up of each weft as it was inserted in the fabric. 
Because of the fineness of the warp and the still greater fine- 
ness of the weft the several color areas, although in reality 
they interlock, are clear-cut to a noteworthy degree. A final 
elegance and finish is given to this superb uncu or shirt by 
the excellent buttonhole stitching around the openings for the 
neck and arms and around the bottom. At the bottom there 
is also an attractive zig-zag stitch. 

Unfortunately there is no record of the place where this 
specimen was found. Incaic tunics more or less like it have 
been recovered both in the vicinity of Lake Titicaca and in 
the neighborhood of Ica, on the coast. I am, therefore, in- 
clined to date it as of the early part of the fifteenth century. 








Tcxtilo iSpcciinoii No. 4. A tunic or shirt of vicuna w 
In the National Museum of Archceology, Lima. 










Fia. 181. Textile Specimen No. 5. A Fio. 182. Textile S])ecimen No. 7. A punel 
fragment of tapestry with slits. of taijestry with slits. (1, C.) 

(I> C.) 

Courtesy o} II. A. Elsberg, Esq. 
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at which time Incaic art was highly developed and Incaic 
conquests in the shore-country had begun. In addition to 
these considerations is the fact that the tendency to separate 
the pattern into small areas grouped in panels or bands of 
decoration was almost certainly derived by the Incas from the 
suggestion given to them by what they saw of Tiahuanaco 
II art when they conquered the Titicaca basin. 

This brings us to the technical group I, C. It consists of 
tapestries with vertical slits between the color areas in the 
weft, sometimes called tapestries d jours, sometimes also 
called kelim-technique tapestries. It is a very important 
group of fabrics, both Aesthetically and numerically. 

I do not wish to imply that every color area is separated 
from every one of its horizontal neighbors by a slit; I merely 
wish to imply that vertical slits do occur and that, very often, 
they constitute an integral part of the pattern. The great 
question now is: when did the practice of making slits come 
into general use? In a recent publication I presented evidence 
of the probability that the tapestry technique originated, so 
far as ancient Peru is concerned, early in the Tiahuanaco II 
period.®® Its immediate ancestor was Early Nazca embroidery, 
of which I shall speak further on in this chapter. 

The problem of how best to give the full chromatic value to 
each color area in a design seems to have engaged the atten- 
tion of weavers almost from the very moment when tapestry 
came into use. Some of the Tiahuanaco period designers either 
begged the question altogether by simply allowing each color 
to speak for itself, as it were, through its inherent contrast 
with its neighbors, as in Specimen No. 1; others, dimly 
groping for some mode of color emphasis, worked out a 
technique such as that mentioned in connection with Speci- 
men No. 2; none of them seem to have hit upon either one 
of two possible methods of achieving color emphasis. The 
two methods in question are: 1, Limning, that is, outlining 
insufficiently contrasted color areas with a thin line of neutral 
shade — usually black or white — which could separate them 
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enough to permit each to attain to its fullest value; and, 
2, the making of slits. Both of these methods will now be 
seen in operation. Tentatively — while awaiting opportunities 
to study specimens still unknown to me — I am of the opinion 
that both limning and the making of slits are post-Tiahuanaco 
II and also that both are also pre-Incaic. Limning, to be sure, 
frequently occurs in the Early Nazca designs upon pottery, 
but I know of no specimen of Tiahuanaco II textile which 
shows its presence as a deliberately introduced element in the 
pattern. Nor, at the moment, do I recall a definitely Tiahua- 
naco II textile which contains a true system of slits, albeit 
there are one or two Tiahuanaco II textiles which show inept 
and unsystematic attempts at using slits. 

No. 5. — Figure 181. A Fragment of Tapestry with Slits (I, C). 

Length 203^ inches, width 6 inches. 

The warp is of cotton and the weft of wool. The colors are: 
red, pink, dark brown, medium brown, light brownish yellow, 
greenish blue, black, and white (cotton). 

The pattern, arranged within a border of step-sided frets, 
consists of two types of panels. One type contains bird-figures 
which, although they are reminiscent of Tiahuanaco II art, 
are surprisingly vital, much as are the bird-men figures on the 
Monolithic Gateway at Tiahuanaco. The other type of panel 
contains highly conventionalized llama-heads together with 
various decorative elements not assignable to any special life- 
form. If one were to consider these panels alone he would be 
justified in declaring this specimen to represent Tiahuanaco II 
art as it was when in the final stages of aesthetic evolution. 
But the bird-panels seem to contradict this interpretation for, 
although they display a marked influence from Tiahuanaco II 
art, they resemble even more closely the bird-figures so often 
seen in the earlier phases of Late Chimu art.®® 

We have, therefore, in this specimen, two aesthetic elements 
of chronological significance, namely, the very late Tiahuanaco 
II llama-head panels, and the bird-panels representing the 
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opening phases of the Late Chimu period. In addition to 
these points one should also mention the fact that the jours 
or slits are too long and too ineptly placed to aid effectively in 
the design and that, moreover such limning as is to be found 
here is curiously imprecise and ineffectual, all of which seems 
to suggest that this piece was something of an experiment 
with both jouring and limning, the jouring here being de- 
cidedly overworked. 

All things considered I think that it is fairly clear that this 
piece is of the first half of the tenth century. 

No. 6. — Figure 183. Tapestry Border of a Garment (I, C). 

Length 21J^ inches, greatest width 13 inches. 

The warp threads are of cotton and the weft threads are all 
of wool. The count is not particularly high. The colors, how- 
ever, are rich and varied, being: pale yellow (ground), dark 
blue, crimson, deep pink, dark purple, dark green, black, and 
white. 

We have here a pattern which displays a strong influence 
from Tiahuanaco II art. There are two sets of zoomorphic 
figures in the pattern, namely, a densely packed triangular 
area containing what may be highly conventionalized sharks 
and a band of indeterminate creatures. There is an interest- 
ing combination here of rather skilful limning with equally 
effective jouring with the result that all of the figures in the 
design stand forth most sharply. 

A striking feature of this piece of weaving is the fringe of 
tabs along the lower margin. The fringe, to which I shall 
refer again later on when speaking of fringes in general, is an 
integral part of the fabric, each tab being, in fact, a tiny bit 
of plain or monochrome tapestry of Class I, A, in the classifi- 
cation here used. 

Because of the combination here of marked Tiahuanaco II 
influence with typical Late Chimu figures I date this speci- 
men as of the opening of the Late Chimu period, in the tenth 
century. 
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No. 7. — Figure 182. A Panel of Tapestry with Slits (I, C). 

Length 20J^ inches, width 53^ inches. 

The warp is of cotton and the weft principally of wool. The 
weft count is fairly high, ranging from about 75 to about 120 
picks to the inch. The colors are: deep pink (ground), dark 
brown, medium brown, and white (cotton). 

The design consists of highly conventionalized human 
figures displaying strong influence from Tiahuanaco II art. 
The headdress of the lower figure is, however, typical of Late 
Chimu art. There is no limning in this specimen, but the 
system of slits is very interesting. It is clear that the de- 
signer would have liked to make a number of slanting slits; 
but that, of course, was not possible. Therefore he came as 
near to doing so as he could by making a great number of 
short slits separated from one another, in each series, by only 
one warp, the effect being very effective, particularly along 
the sides of the headdress. Very wisely the designer did not 
weaken his fabric by making long jours along the vertical sides 
of the personages’ bodies, as he could have done; instead, he 
bridges the gap with a pick or two of weft at irregular 
intervals. 

This specimen seems to me to represent the opening of 
the Late Chimu period, tenth century. 

No. 8. — Figure 185. Fragment of Tapestry with Slits (I, C). 

Length inches, width 5)^ inches. 

The warp is of cotton and the weft is of both cotton and 
wool, in almost equal proportions, which is most unusual. 
The count is not especially high. The colors are: white 
(ground, of cotton), olive-green, crimson, yellow, and buff (all 
these of wool). 

The warrior depicted here with his entire aspect speaks in 
loud tones of the influence of Tiahuanaco II art. In four-digit 
hands he holds ceremonial staffs which rest upon the heads oi' 
small human figures who may be captives, servitors, or 
adorers. This warrior, in spite of the high degree of formalism 




Fig. 184. Textile Specimen No. 9. Fragment of tapestry with slits. (I, C.) 
Courtesy of II, A. Elsberg, Esq. 





Fifi. 185. Textile S!)ccimen No. 8. A fnigiueut of tapestry with slits. (I, C.) 
Courteay of IL A. FAubcrg, Esq. 
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which inspired the design, displays here and there quaint 
touches of realism as, for example, at his elbows and in the 
attempt to represent the natural configuration of the nose. 
A touch of humor, probably unconscious, is present also, in 
the drawing of his odd little bandy legs. 

Were one to judge this panel only by the lower two- thirds 
of it, he would be inclined to date it as of the Tiahuanaco II 
period. The headdress, however, precludes one’s doing so; for 
it is typical of the Late Chimu period.®^ This specimen, there- 
fore, may be said to be a combination of the formalistic ten- 
dency of Tiahuanaco II influence with the realistic tendency 
inherent in coastal art. That the specimen is Late Chimu is 
made abundantly clear not only by the aforementioned head- 
dress but also by the very carefully planned and executed sys- 
tem of slits. Almost every vertical line in the piece that 
separates different colors is emphasized by a jour, some of 
them very short, others quite long. A good many of the slits 
are, however, not strictly necessary for clarity because of the 
contrast inherent in the adjacent colors concerned. This is 
particularly true at the ends of the headdress. This point has 
chronological significance because it suggests that the speci- 
men was made prior to the time when the Late Chimu folk 
had mastered the science of jouring and the reasons for having 
a system of slits. 

On the whole, I think, this piece may be safely dated as 
Late Chimu of the tenth century. 

No. 9. — Figure 184. A Fragment of Tapestry with Slits'(I, C). 

Length 10 inches, width 9 inches. 

The warp is of cotton, and the weft of wool. The count of 
the weft varies considerably, ranging from about 70 to about 
130 threads to the inch. The colors are: four shades of brown 
from light to medium, crimson, pink, violet, and black. 

The design consists of a series of square panels each of 
which bears an animal- or bird-figure, highly conventionalized. 
Between the panels are bands of tapestry with spirals worked 
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in them by means of a painstaking use of eccentric wefting. 
These spirals are, in fact, a valiant attempt to get away from 
the rectangularity which usually pervades textile designs, and 
the attempt is, on the whole, successful. A feature of this 
piece is the exaggerated use of jours coupled with the use of 
limning. Not only are some of the slits very long, but some 
of them are double or triple, their parts being separated ver- 
tically by one or two warp threads closely bound with tightly 
packed weft. The long jours at the sides of the square panels 
are occasionally interrupted at irregular intervals by one or 
two weft threads which jump across them, this measure hav- 
ing been taken, we may suppose, for the sake of greater 
solidity. 

As there is no particular Tiahuanaco II influence visible in 
this specimen we may date it, I think, as Late Chimu of about 
1100 A. D. 

No. 10. — Figure 186. A Tapestry Border with Slits (I, C), 
Length about 17J^ inches, width about 6% inches, depth of 
fringe about 7 inches. 

The warp is of cotton, and the white areas in the weft are 
also of cotton, the remainder of the weft being of fine vicuna 
wool. The count is high, from about 75 to about 105 weft 
threads to the inch. The colors are: crimson, deep pink, yel- 
low, black and white. 

The design consists of two bands of decoration at top and 
bottom respectively each of which bears an arrangement of 
step-sided frets enclosed between narrow stripes of plain color. 
Between these two bands is another and broader band upon 
which are displayed six highly conventionalized creatures 
beautifully executed, in part with very subtle and skilful use 
of eccentric wefting. Both jouring and limning appear in this 
specimen, being used in the most efficacious way imaginable 
to bring out the full value of each color area. As a result, this' 
fabric is, from the aesthetic point of view, a masterpiece of 
rhythm, symmetry, and color harmony. 
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The general character of the design leads me to date it as 
of the latter part of the Late Chimu period, somewhere be- 
tween about 1000 and 1400 A. D. 

No. 11. — Figure 187. Part of a Tunic of Brocaded Tapestry 

(I, D). Width 15J^ inches, length 10}4 inches. 

The warp is of cotton and the weft of fine vicuna wool. In 
the part of the fabric that is of ordinary tapestry the count is 
high. The colors are: crimson, dark brown, yellow-brown, yel- 
low, and black. 

A large part of this fabric is of ordinary tapestry, beau- 
tifully executed and very sightly. Near the left-hand side 
there is a curious irregularity arising from an inexplicable 
pairing of the warps, each pair of threads being covered with 
weft in the usual fashion. The distinctive features of the piece, 
however, are the vertical bands and the chevron-shaped areas 
of brocading which give a more than usually great richness to 
the fabric. Mr. Crawford calls this sort of work ^‘bobbin- 
weave,^’®® and he may be correct in so describing it. Per- 
sonally, however, I can only consider it to be brocading. Both 
sides, be it noted, are equally sightly. In any case, whether 
this specimen be regarded as being “bobbin-weave” or as 
brocaded tapestry, it is of singular richness and beauty. The 
slits which occur here have nothing to do with the chromatic 
values of the design and some of them have been sewn up. 

The conventionalized design with bird- and fish-motives 
very distinct from those of Tiahuanaco II art are typical of 
the art of the later part of the Late Chimu period. Therefore 
I date this specimen between 1100 and 1400. 

No. 12. — Figure 188. A Border of Brocaded Tapestry (I, D). 

Length 14 inches, width 12 inches. 

The base- fabric of this specimen is a tapestry with a cotton 
warp and a woollen weft. The count is not high. The colors 
of the base-fabric are: medium brown, light yellow, blue, and 
two shades of olive-green. The brocading, which, in the illus- 
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tration, looks as though it had been inserted after manufac- 
ture with a needle (in which case it would be, not brocading, 
but embroidery), really is brocading, having been inserted 
during manufacture, as a close study of the piece makes clear, 
the reverse of the fabric displaying a great number of floats.®® 
The colors in the brocading are : crimson, olive-green, pinkish 
lavender, and white (this being of cotton). 

The unbrocaded part of the tapestry bears a simple arrange- 
ment of plain-colored stripes. The brocaded portion of the 
fabric bears innumerable hollow squares all of them formed 
by extra weft threads inserted during weaving. The squares 
are so grouped as to build up an intricate pattern of inter- 
locking step-sided frets, this pattern being less clear in some 
colors than in others, and being clearest in the case of the 
crimson and the white. The effect is one of unusual richness 
and attractiveness. 

It is impossible to date this specimen with any degree of 
preciseness, but it is certainly Late Chimu, that is, of date 
somewhere between 900 and 1400. 


Two sorts of tapestry have not been pictured here. These 
are plain or monochrome tapestry (I, yl) and embroidered 
tapestry {I, E), They are both, to a certain extent, theoretical 
groups rather than actual. It so happens that I have never 
seen a large piece of perfectly plain tapestry; yet there may 
have been such. Indeed, if some of the monochrome areas of 
specimens which we have examined were to be torn or cut 
loose from their places, or if, as I hinted above on page 497, 
any one of the tiny tabs of the tab-fringe shown in Figure 183 
were to be exhibited alone, we would then have a monochrome 
tapestry. 

The case of embroidered tapestry (I, E) is a little differ- 
ent. It is clear that there is no inherent reason why tapes- 
try should not have been embroidered with a needle aftei 
manufacture ; yet, at the moment, I do not recall having seen 
any specimen of pre-Hispanic Peruvian tapestry that had 
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been so embellished. There does exist, however, a magnificent 
tapestry in cotton, of very high weft-count, which was to have 
been embroidered. None of the embroidery was ever executed, 
but the elaborate pattern for it is all laid out in sepia draw- 
ing. The piece to which I refer is seventeenth century.®® Be- 
cause of the fact that pre-Hispanic embroidered tapestry may 
at any time come to some well-known collection, I have 
thought it wise to provide a place for it in the classification. 

10. Specimens of Plain Webs, or Ordinary Weaving 

Fabrics of Class II, A to D, inclusive, are almost always of 
cotton; Class II, E and F, always have a cotton base fabric 
with embroidery or brocading in wool; Class II, G, is always 
of cotton. 

Groups A to D of this class are so simple that it is hardly 
worth while to illustrate them profusely. Group B (Plain 
Webs Striped in Warp) have warp threads of two or more 
shades which form stripes vertically. Group C (Plain Webs 
Striped in Weft) have weft threads of two or more shades 
which form stripes horizontally, in like manner. Group D 
(check-patterns and ginghams) have two or more shades in 
both warp and weft with the result that they sum up the 
characteristics of the preceding two, as is made clear in Figure 
189, Specimen No. 13. 

It is Class II, E to G, inclusive, which demand our more 
detailed inspection here. I will now briefly discuss a few speci- 
mens representing these groups. 

No. 14. — Figure 190. A Shawl-Like Garment, Embroidered 

(II, E). Length about 7 feet. 

The base fabric is a rather coarse plain web of cotton dyed 
black. The figures embroidered upon it are worked in wool 
of rich and varied colors. At each corner is an oblong panel 
of stitching in light yellow each of which contains two figures 
like the others but arranged vice-versa fashion and worked 
in colored wool. Each of the figures in the central part of the 
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shawl is about six inches in height, and those on the corner 
panels are about the same size. The greater part of the em- 
broidery is in the outline stitch. Light is thrown on the 
methods of the maker of this shawl — and of others like it — 
by the two unfinished and somewhat smaller figures at the 
left-hand end of the garment. One of the two is completely 
outlined and is ready for filling in; the other is only partly 
outlined. The stitching of the outlines is of the outline sort. 

The embroidered figures represent men either winged or 
with outstretched fringed shawls. Their headdresses, orna- 
ments, and general aspect are all typical of Early Nazca art, 
and for that reason I date this specimen as being of the Early 
Nazca period, between about 100 and about 600. 

No. 15. — Figure 191. A Fragment of Plain Web, Embroidered 

(II, E). About inches square. 

The base fabric of this embroidery is a rather coarse cotton 
cloth of somewhat irregular weave. The embroidery on this 
specimen is of the crewel sort, a larger example of which was 
recently acquired by The Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
described by me in an article concerning the origins of tapes- 
try in Peru.®^ As I there pointed out, embroidery of this par- 
ticular kind was probably the immediate forerunner of tapes- 
try. Certainly the embroidered surfaces bear a close superfi- 
cial resemblance to tapestry. All that had to be done was to 
omit the horizontal threads of the base fabric. The technique 
here in question likewise superficially resembles brocading, 
but the absence of fioats at the back, and the equal sightliness 
of the two sides of the fabric, clearly indicate that it is not 
brocading, but is embroidery. 

The rather rich design is wrought in wool, the colors being: 
dark red, two shades of yellow, dark green, and black. The 
design represents the Tiahuanaco II period and, as it is a 
pre-tapestry Tiahuanaco II piece, I incline to date it early in 
that period, or very soon after 600, perhaps even a trifie be- 
fore that date. 





Textile Specimen No. 15. A fragment of plain web. embroidered. (II, K ) 
Bit rourtem oj the Mmciim nj Five Art.s. Bot^ton 


’ll No 16 Part of a plain web, embroidered 
Ilnrcourt. 


By courtesy 0} M. Albert Morance. 
Original in the Musie du Trocadiro, Paris, 



Fig. 193 Textile Specimen No 17 Part of a plain web, i'i<. 194 Textile Specimen Xo 18. A shirt or tunic of plain 

brocaded (II. F ) web, painted (II, G ) 

By courtesy of the Art Association of Montreal By courtesy of H. A. Elsberg, Esq. 
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No. 16.— Figure 192. Part of a Plain Web, Embroidered (II, E), 

Length of the portion shown about 8 inches. 

The base-fabric of this specimen is of unusual interest. It 
is of cotton, loosely but evenly woven. At the right-hand 
margin of the fabric there is a broad vertical stripe of hand- 
some light blue color, also of cotton. My study of the piece 
itself convinces me that we have here an example of that nat- 
urally tinted blue cotton to which reference was made on 
page 454. A part of the embroidery, namely, the central 
band of conventional motives, is of the same blue cotton. 
Above it there are slanting bands of conventionalized bird- 
figures wrought in dark brown wool, and below it there are 
two indeterminate zoomorphic figures, that on the left being 
worked in the blue cotton and that on the right having a 
brown woollen head and a crimson woollen body. 

The character of the design stamps the specimen as being 
of the Late Chimu period, probably of the latter part thereof, 
between 1100 and 1400. 

No. 17.— Figure 193. Part of a Plain Web, Brocaded (II, F). 

Size of the rectangles 6 by inches. 

The base-fabric is a cotton cloth of beautiful and even 
weave. The brocade- weft is of fine, glossy vicuna wool of a 
very sightly light golden-yellow color. 

This specimen, which I have already described elsewhere,®^ 
is one of the most attractive and dainty pieces of early Peru- 
vian weaving that I know. It was wrought in the manner 
which Mr. Crawford has explained in the diagram herewith. 
The pattern was the result of a systematic shedding of warps 
in such a manner that the base fabric made its appearance at 
predetermined intervals among the threads of the decorative 
brocade- weft. In this piece the brocaded weft is predominant 
on one side of the cloth and is correspondingly in the minority 
on the other side. Each surface, however, is entirely sightly, 
the design being much clearer on the side not shown here than 
on this side. The surface here illustrated is, however, the 
richer of the two from the standpoint of color. 
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The style of this specimen marks it as of the more recent 
part of the Late Chimu period, between 1100 and 1400. 

No. 18. — Figure 194. A Shirt or Tunic of Plain Web, Painted 
(II, G). Width as here shown 36 inches. 

The material of this tunic is a rather heavy and closely 
woven cotton cloth which has been painted with a thickish 
dark brown pigment in such a way as to form a pattern con- 
sisting of a number of irregularly distributed and irregularly 
shaped figures strongly resembling the traditional doughnut 
of New England. Along the lower margin is a more formal de- 
sign of interlocking curvilinear frets in which the “doughnut'^ 
motive is repeated on a smaller scale. Were it not for this 
design and the neat stripes at the top of the tunic, the decora- 
tion of this garment would possess a naivete bordering on the 
puerile. As it is, the tunic represents almost the simplest pos- 
sible kind of painted cloth. 

It is difficult to date a specimen so indeterminate in design 
as this, but, at a guess, I would say that this cloth is of the 
most recent part of the Late Chimu period, perhaps the four- 
teenth century. 

No. 19, — Figure 195. A Shirt of Plain Web, Painted or Printed 
(II, G). Width 3 feet 6 inches, length about 12 inches. 

This broad, short shirt, with short sleeves, is made of finely 
woven cotton cloth. It bears a design in pigment laid on 
after the cloth was manufactured. The colors of the design 
are four shades of brown. 

It is a question whether this design is painted or printed. 
It is quite likely that both methods were used, for it is well 
known that pottery stamps, wooden stamps, and perhaps even 
metal stamps were used as a means of applying pigment to 
the surface of woven stuffs.®^ The subject of stamped, or 
printed, fabrics in Peru is one which I venture to recommend 
to the special attention of my fellow-workers, and more espe- 
cially to Baron Erland Nordenskiold and his associates, in 




Fig. 195. Toxtilo Siicc'-imen No. 19. A .shirt of plain web, painted or printed. (II, G.) 
Courtesy oj the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 



Fic. 196 Textile SpeciiiK'n No. 20, Part of a tunic of plain web, painted (II, G.) 
Courtesy of the Peabody Mweum, Harvard University. 
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Sweden. In the present case it seems not unlikely that the 
zig-zag stripes bearing conventional motives may have been 
applied by means of roller-stamps of the sort mentioned 
above, on page 487; it is likewise possible that the bird- and 
animal-figures may have been made with press-stamps. As I 
said, on the page just cited, a sure proof of the employment 
of stamps of one type or another would be the exact uni- 
formity of the repeated figures; but even slight variations in 
the respective dimensions thereof would not necessarily dis- 
prove the use of stamps, for there might easily be minor 
fluctuations in the degree of capillarity in the cloth itself 
which would account for them. 

No. 20. — Figure 196. Part of a Tunic of Plain Web, Painted 
(II, G). Portion shown about 2 feet square. Found in the vicin- 
ity of Huancabamba, Department of Piura, by Dr. Julio Tello. 

The material of this specimen is brownish white cotton, 
rather loosely woven and then boldly but crudely painted in 
designs strongly suggestive of Tiahuanaco II art in its later 
and in its more provincial forms. There is nothing peculiar 
about this tunic save, perhaps, the looseness with which its two 
longitudinal parts are laced together by a cord instead of be- 
ing neatly sewn as is usually the case. 

No. 21. — Figure 197. Part of a Mantle of Plain Web, Painted 
(II, G). Portion shown about 2 feet wide. Found in the vicinity 
of Huancabamba. 

This specimen, likewise of cotton, is somewhat better woven 
than the specimen mentioned immediately above. The de- 
sign, painted in sombre browns and black relieved with 
touches of lighter shade, is even more clearly related to the 
Tiahuanaco II style than is the preceding specimen. 

Specimens 20 and 21 are particularly interesting for the 
reason that their place of origin and other circumstances re- 
lating to them are better known than are those of most of the 
specimens in museums. These two painted fabrics and four 
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others of the same general sort, as well as a small fragment of 
plain network (possibly a fish-net or a carrying-net), were 
found with a flexed mummy in some burial caves about 25 
miles northwest from Huancabamba. 

These examples of Group II, G, will suffice to give a general 
idea of the characteristics of this type of early Peruvian tex- 
tiles. At this point, however, one collides with what may be 
called a philosophical difficulty. There is a large and most 
illuminating class of cotton cloths bearing elaborate painted 
embellishment of considerable documentary value. Most of 
them represent the Late Chimu period. Superb examples of 
them are shown by Schmidt.®^ The difficulty is that such 
cloths as those referred to belong properly to the graphic arts 
rather than to the textile arts. The painted scene, not the 
fabric that bears it, is the important thing. One would hardly 
look upon Velazquezes Las Meninas as a bit of well-made 
canvas adorned with a painted design! 

11, Specimens of Double-Faced Cloths 

Double-faced Cloth is, perhaps, the least commented upon 
of Peruvian weaves; yet it is one of the most characteristic, 
most commonsense, and most charming products of the an- 
cient Andean loom. 

In general — and to this rule there are very few exceptions — 
the material of double-faced cloths is cotton; and, as a rule, 
there are only two colors in any given piece. This last feature 
is a natural outcome of the structure of the cloth — described 
above, on pages 487-488; for, if each of the two sets of warp- 
and-weft were to have more than two colors, they would have 
to have additional pairs of colors in order to permit of the 
chromatic interchange from side to side of the fabric, which 
interchange is the salient trait of double-faced cloth. It so 
happens that I do not now recall having seen any specimen 
of this sort of weaving that had more than two colors, but it is 
quite possible that some exist. We may be sure that their 
rarity was not due to any lack of daring in design or of skill in 
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workmanship on the part of the Peruvian loom-masters; 
rather, it may be explained by the completeness with which 
they achieved the most felicitous effects with only two shades. 

No. 22. — Figure 198. Fragment of Double-Faced Cloth (III). 

Length about 6 inches. 

The colors of this specimen are medium brown and white, 
the weave being ordinary basket-weave. The weave is singu- 
larly neat and even, and the weight of the fabric is, of course, 
twice what that of the ordinary cotton basket-weave cloth 
would be. 

The design, geometrical in character, is arranged in 
rectangular panels, and is strongly reminiscent of the influence 
of Tiahuanaco II art. Therefore I date this specimen as Late 
Chimu, but probably of the earlier part of that period, be- 
tween 900 and 1100, in which I differ somewhat from the date 
(before 1450) which I have ascribed to this specimen else- 
where.®® 

No. 23.— Figure 199. A Fragment of Double-Faced Cloth (III). 

Length about inches as shown. 

In this very striking specimen the colors are brownish black 
and white. The weave is somewhat uneven due to the fact 
that both warp threads and weft threads are occasionally 
paired, but without any discernible rule and system in the 
pairing. This does not detract, however, from the sightliness 
of the cloth. 

The design consists of rows of highly conventionalized peli- 
cans which, notwithstanding the conventionalization, possess 
no small degree of liveliness. Interspersed with them are 
many smaller bird-figures, also conventionalized. Only by 
taking such a fabric as this into one’s hands can one appreciate 
the nicety with which the color areas interchange with each 
other from side to side of the fabric. 

The design here is typical of the later phases of the Late 
Chimu period, between about 1100 and about 1400. 
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Let it not be thought, merely because the two examples of 
double-faced cloth here shown are simple, that this kind of 
weaving was never elaborate. It was often highly intricate, 
both in the matter of design and in that of execution. The 
Museum fiir Volkerkunde, in Berlin, has some very ornate 
and exquisitely made double-faced cloths of which one ad- 
mirable piece has been illustrated by Drs. Lehmann and Doer- 
ing in their admirable volume.®® Far and away the most im- 
pressive collection of fabrics of this category known to me, 
however, is that recently acquired by The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, which includes a number of large garments 
fashioned from very richly wrought double-faced cloths.®’^ 

Feather-work, which is our next category of ancient Peru- 
vian stuffs, would require a volume to itself were one to treat 
of it adequately. Above, on pages 488-489, the salient charac- 
teristics of this kind of fabric have been expressed briefly, and 
to the remarks there made I can add nothing here beyond 
giving a short description of one supreme example of Peru- 
vian feather-work. 

No. 24. See Frontispiece of this volume. Half of a Feather- 

Work Tunic. As shown 18 inches by 35 inches. 

Without question this is the finest specimen of early Peru- 
vian feather-work known to me in any public or private col- 
lection. In North American collections — so far as I know 
them — it has no rivals, and even the magnificent specimens of 
feather-work in some of the German museums do not imperil 
its supremacy.®® Good though the color-plate which serves 
(through Mr. Elsberg^s kindly generosity) as a frontispiece 
for this volume is, it does not convey to the eye the whole 
sum of vital brilliance and subtlety of the original fabric. An 
enumeration of the almost unnamable hues which glow upon 
its surface may be of some help; they are: pale yellow 
(ground), orange (tooth-motive, at the bottom), dark bluish 
purple, electric blue, light brown, dark green, and light green. 
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Throughout the design the color areas are limned with black 
which here — as so often elsewhere — obviates all infelicitous 
combinations of tones, giving to each of them the full value of 
its splendor. An exception to the general rule of limning oc- 
curs, however, in the case of the ground-colors of the four pan- 
els which make the central band of the composition. They are 
not separated from one another by lines of black, nor do they 
need to be, for their hues are nicely calculated to harmonize 
with each other without confusion and without clashing. 

The chronological aspect of this specimen is important be- 
cause, although the personage represented in four different 
color-schemes on the four panels is predominantly Early 
Nazca in style, he here has certain attributes strongly indica- 
tive of Tiahuanaco II influence. For instance, the headdress 
— seen best in the two panels to the right — is very like the 
square or conical caps which may sometimes be seen in collec- 
tions of Tiahuanaco II art; again, the conventionalized ani- 
mal-heads shown upside down on the torsos of the personage 
in the first, third, and fourth panels are typical of Tiahuanaco 
II art, that in the first panel being particularly clear. 

On account of this juxtaposition of Early Nazca art with 
elements plainly derived from the highland art, I date this 
specimen about 600, at which time the two arts were meeting 
and blending. 

Chaquira, Class V in our classification, is briefly described 
above on page 489. Unhappily there are very few pieces of 
it extant for the simple reason that the avarice of the con- 
quistadores and, more recently, of grave-plunderers, the 
huaqueros who, buzzards of the archaeological field as they are, 
exploit thousands of graves for gain rather than for science, 
has compassed the destruction of nearly every piece of cha- 
quira ever found, the gold, silver, or copper bangles and bells 
and beads being ruthlessly torn from the cloth for their bul- 
lion worth. In all my experience both in the field and in 
museums I have never seen specimens of chaquira except in 
the magnificent private collection of the late Dr. Don Javier 
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Prado y Ugarteche, in Lima. He did possess one — and per- 
haps more, but of this I am not sure — very fine example of 
chaquira, a short-sleeved tunic, hip-length, with ornamental 
feather-work around the bottom of the sleeves and of the 
tunic itself. The cloth of which the tunic was fashioned was 
finely spun and woven cotton of a rich dark brown shade, nat- 
ural, not dyed, and upon it were thickly sewn innumerable 
thin bangles in the form of fishes cunningly wrought in silver 
and varying in length from about half an inch to about three 
inches. All my efforts to obtain a photograph of this specimen 
have been in vain, due to the lamented death of my old 
friend, the owner. Where this and Dr. Prado’s other treasures 
may now abide I do not know; I fear that they may have been 
lost amid the turmoil and destruction wherewith the present 
dictator of Peru celebrated his triumphant snatch at power, 
in the dark days of July and August, 1919.* 

Chaquira must have been — and the specimen of which I 
speak was — scintillantly splendid, a proud and arrogant sort 
of fabric suitable for raiment of special brilliance. It played 
its part, too, in the coming of the Incas to kingship, as was 
duly told in Chapter VII. Yet, as I say, its very magnificence 
was the cause of the loss of most of it. No doubt many a sun- 
scorched rag lying neglected beside a plundered grave once 
glowed and flashed with bangles, beads, and bells of gold, of 
silver, and of ruddy copper or bronze. 


12, Specimens of Voiles and Gauzes 

Class VI, Voiles and Gauzes, is one of the least studied 
classes of Peruvian textiles because, no doubt, it presents no 
ostentatious magnificence to the eye. Nevertheless, on the 
technical side, the class is very well worth studying, as the 
specimens now to be described will show. The primary ma- 
terial was cotton, wool, when it occurs at all, being usually of 
auxiliary importance only. 

♦The Dictator, Leguia, was driven from power late in August, 1930, while 
this volume was in press. 
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fragment of (louhle-fiicod cloth. (III.) 

Courtei^y oj the Mmciim oj Fine Arh, 
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Ki(i. 200 Textile Specimen No. 25. Part 
of a voile shawl, (VI, A.) 

Courteny oj the Art Association oj Mon- 
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Fig 204. Textile Specimen No. 29, A. i. 205 Textile Specimen No, 30. A figured 
fragment of voile, tie-dyed. (VI, E.) network, (VII, B.) After Jlarcourt. 

Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, By courtesy of M. Albert MorancL 

Boston, 
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No. 25. — Figure 200. Part of a Voile Shawl (VI, A), Portion 
shown about 2 inches square. 

The material of this specimen is rather crinkly cotton thread 
which varies considerably in diameter. As a result of these 
irregularities the fabric has something of the character of a 
primitive chiffon or a primitive crepe. Such stuff as this was 
probably used for shawls, head-coverings for women, or per- 
haps for hangings in houses, but it is of no strength and dur- 
ability which would enable it to stand rough usage. 

No. 26. — Figure 201. Part of a Gauze Shawl (VI, A). Portion 
shown about 4 inches high. 

Strictly speaking this specimen does not fit accurately into 
the category in which I have placed it, for only a part of this 
fabric is plain undecorated gauze. There seems, however, to 
be no better place for it in the scheme of things here used. 
The material is cotton, of two shades of brown. Between the 
areas of undecorated gauze there are open spaces, probably 
originally six-sided, which are bordered by bunched-together 
threads and are crossed irregularly by errant threads that dis- 
play the crinkliness of the material used. 

A sort of pattern is, therefore, formed by the bunching-to- 
gether of threads to form lines of greater or less thickness, 
and by the openings already mentioned. Aside from these 
features this specimen is an excellent example of gauze. 

No. 27. — Figure 202. Part of a Voile Shawl with Tapestry 
Border (VI, B). Average height of portion shown about 33^ 
inches. 

This specimen consists of two loosely woven cotton voiles 
laid parallel and held together at the edges where the narrow 
tapestry border is sewn on. This gives double strength and 
double warmth to the shawl which was perhaps used as a 
head-covering as well as for a shoulder-garment. 

No. 28. — Figure 203. Part of a Gauze Fabric, Embroidered 
(VI, D). liength of portion shown 11 inches. 
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The gauze here shown is medium brown in color and is of 
cotton. Upon it is worked a design in wool, colored : crimson, 
dark brown, light brown, olive-green and bluish black. The 
design is a very attractive geometric pattern based on the 
triangle. The handiwork in this specimen bears a close techno- 
logical resemblance to the huratto work which was made in 
Italy from the seventeenth century onwards. 

No. 29. — Figure 204. A Fragment of Voile, Tie-Dyed (VI, E), 
Height about inches. 

On page 490 the methods of tie-dyeing practiced in pre- 
Incaic Peru were succinctly described. The present specimen 
represents the more common of the two methods. A large 
number of small puckers were made in the cloth, in the man- 
ner already described, no particular plan or design — save for 
certain long and straight lines of puckers which clearly show 
— shaving been followed. The cloth was then submersed in a 
dye of olive-green hue. Circular areas covered with waxed 
thread did not receive the dye, but the rest of the fabric did. 
The variation in the coloring of the rings is to be explained, I 
think, by after-painting with a dilution of the dye, so that 
some of the rings are left in the natural white shade of the 
cotton fabric whereas others have been made pale olive green- 
ish in hue. 

It is impossible to date a specimen such as this. I suspect 
that it was an experimental piece. 

Unfortunately I have been able to find no good example of 
the roll- or cylinder-method of tie-dyeing described by Mr. 
Crawford and by Dr. Dixon'^^ and mentioned above, on page 
490. There is no great mystery concerning it, however, and 
it may fairly be assumed that it was used only for rather 
ordinary fabrics. 

IS. A Specimen of Figured Network 

Figured network or reticulated meshes were used for many 
purposes varying from fish-nets to hair-nets, from small bags 
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to be attached to beam-scales to veils. Specimens of this Class 
VII of our classification are rather rare. Although cotton was 
the most usual material, maguey-fibre and other bast fibres 
were often employed for the rougher sorts of network. Dr. 
Uhle has given us grounds for thinking that network is per- 
haps the oldest technological form of textile in Peru.®® The 
subject would well repay exhaustive study. 

No. 30. — Figure 205. A Figured Network (VII, B). Height 
about 5 inches. 

Upon a basis of network which, if it had no decoration, 
would serve to illustrate Class VII, A, a charming pattern is 
worked, partly with extra threads and partly by means of a 
skilful manipulation of the threads of the basic network. The 
material, needless to say, is cotton. 

The main lines of the design are emphasized by what 
appears to be a thicker thread than that used elsewhere in the 
fabric, but which is, in reality, merely a doubling, tripling or 
even quadrupling of the ordinary thread so as to make a 
twisted cord of thickness sufficient for the purpose of the 
designer. 

As the pattern here, consisting of lozenge-shaped areas 
terminating in conventionalized cats^ heads and enclosing 
conventionalized cat-headed figures, is typical of the Late 
Chimu period, and as there is no particular Tiahuanaco II 
influence, I date this specimen at between 1100 and 1400. 

H. Specimens of Miscellaneous and Combined Techniques 

Naturally this Class VIII of our classification does not 
possess much unity or cohesion, being as it is the category in 
which all specimens are placed that do not fit in easily else- 
where. Nevertheless, it contains many of the most spectacular 
and most beautiful of the products of ancient Peruvian looms. 
Of these a few, but only a very few, examples will be shown 
here. 
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No. 31. — Figures 206 and 207. Part of a Fabric of Plain Web 
with Superimposed Embellishment of Tapestry (VIII, A). 
Width of portion shown about inches. The original was 
found near Lima. 

The base-fabric of this specimen is a closely woven cotton 
cloth whose warps run in pairs and whose wefts are somewhat 
irregularly spaced. There are systematically arranged areas 
of Plain Web on the under side of the fabric which combine 
to form a geometric pattern which is repeated by the bare 
areas of Plain Web on the upper side of the cloth. 

The embellishment is of wool, the general color being a 
rich dark reddish brown relieved and varied by small patches 
of other hues: light brown, medium brown, medium greenish 
blue, dark greenish blue, and bluish black. There is, con- 
sequently, a sharp and striking contrast between the cream- 
white of the cotton base-fabric and the generally sombre 
tonality of the woollen embellishment, a contrast which 
greatly enhances the sightliness of the piece. 

Although this specimen seems, at first glance, to be a Plain 
Web, embroidered, and to have a soft, velvety gloss which is 
brought out fairly well by the general photograph of it repro- 
duced in Figure 206, it is in reality a strange two-storied sort 
of cloth, as the detailed photograph in Figure 207 shows. The 
base fabric, already described, is, as it were, the lower story; 
the upper story is a tapestry which has for its warps one or 
more pairs of the general warp of the cloth, the weft of the 
tapestry being, in miniature, exactly like that of an ordinary 
tapestry save that, in some parts, the weft threads do not lie 
exactly horizontal. In other parts, however, they are entirely 
smooth and regular. The tapestry-covered areas are so 
arranged as to form a geometrical pattern relieved by con- 
ventionalized animal-heads, this pattern being echoed, as I 
have said, on the lower surface of the fabric. 

This specimen represents, I think, the latter part of the 
Late Chimu period, between about 1100 and about 1400. As 
it comes from near Lima we may take it as a production of 





Fio. 208 Textile Specimen No. 32 A broende with occiiMoiial tapestry stripes. 
(VIII, A.) 



Fkj 209 Textile Specimen No 33. Embroidery on a concealed hiise-fal)ric. (VllI, A) 
Courtesy oj //. A. Elsberg, Esq. 
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the subjects of Cuismancu, Lord of Rimac, Pachacamac and 
other valleys. 

No. 32. — Figure 208. A Brocade with Occasional Tapestry 

Stripes (VIII, A). Length 14^^ inches, width 12 inches. 

The peculiarity of this specimen is that it consists of two 
quite different kinds of fabrics which utilize the same warp. 
The base-fabric is a voile of brown cotton. Brocaded upon it, 
in the form of an extra weft of wool, are three horizontal 
bands of rich decoration in crimson, light brown, medium 
brown, dark brown, and pinkish lavender wool, and in white 
cotton. Near the top and the bottom of the piece there are 
narrow bands of brocading showing little men in a row, all 
very much conventionalized. The broad central band of 
brocading has a superb crimson ground relieved by rectangular 
panels of light brown upon each of which is wrought a con- 
ventionalized human figure similar to those already men- 
tioned, but much larger. The base-fabric shows through the 
brocading comparatively little, but where it does appear it 
serves to emphasize the rich softness and depth of the large 
expanses of crimson and brown. Conversely, the back of the 
fabric is distinguished by the large number of rather long 
floats which it carries, the floats crossing all areas where their 
color is not needed on the face of the fabric. 

Between the bands of brocading there are stripes of tapes- 
try which have for their warps pairs of the same warp threads 
that serve the brocaded areas. The weft of the base-fabric is 
absent in those parts which have tapestry weft, either because 
it was not inserted when the base-fabric was made or else 
because it was removed to make way for the tapestry weft. 

There is a strong Tiahuanaco II influence in the mode of 
showing the eyes, hands, and feet of the human figures yet the 
style of the decoration is undoubtedly Late Chimu. Therefore 
I date the specimen as of the first part of that period, between 
900 and 1100. 
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No. 33. — Figure 209. Embroidery on a Concealed Base-Fabric 
(VIII, A). Measurement 7 inches by 12 inches. 

The base-fabric of this elaborate piece of embroidery is of 
dark brown cotton, but it does not appear except in one or 
two spots where the embroidery has worn through with the 
passage of time. 

The colors of the embroidery are : crimson, light red, yellow, 
green, dark blue, olive-green, dark brown, brownish purple, 
reddish buff, black, and white, all of them, with the possible 
exception of the white, being of fine vicuna wool. Most of the 
stitching is figure-stitch, but outline-stitch also covers a part 
of the surface, and chain-stitch appears along the upper and 
the lower margins of the fabric proper. In the design, which is 
divided into two principal bands of decoration each of which 
is subdivided into panels bearing single figures no two of 
which are alike, there is an admirable use of limning. Here, 
as in the polychrome pottery of the Early Nazca period, limn- 
ing, chiefly in black but occasionally in other colors, prevents 
not only unfelicitous juxtaposition of tints, but also preserves 
the coherence of the various figures. 

An interesting feature of this specimen is the manner in 
which its two long edges are finished. The lower one has 
a thick and handsome fringe which is an integral part of the 
fabric. It consists of innumerable delicate woollen threads 
twisted together in pairs so as to form small cords. The upper 
edge of the fabric carries a number of hollow-square tabs 
which, superficially, resemble tapestry. In truth, however, as 
the better preserved of them make clear, they are herring- 
bone stitch embroidery from which the base-fabric has been 
removed. 

Unquestionably this specimen represents Early Nazca art 
at its height, probably between 400 and 600. 

No. 34. — Figure 210. A Fine Cotton Web of Unusual Weave 
(VIII, D). Portion shown about inches by 4% inches. 

The solid portion of this fabric is a fine cotton cloth in 
basket or linen weave. The decorated portion consists of 




Flu 211 Textile Specimen No 35 A vshirt of iimiMiiil tyjie (Vlll. I) ) 
Courtesy oj the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 







Fid. 214, A view in the Rimac Valley showing the vast inoumi-likr structures which 
abound then* 

Photographs by the Author, 
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groups of warp threads taken by threes and fours and braided. 
The braids thus formed are arranged diamond-wise by means 
of being attached each one to its neighbors on either side at 
regular intervals, the attachment being effected by a delicate 
interlacing of one or two of the threads in each braid with one 
or two of the threads in the braid with which junction is to be 
made. The braided cords vary in length according to the 
exigencies of the design. The general appearance of the fabric 
is not dissimilar to that of the bobbin-made laces of Europe.'^® 

It is difficult to say whether a design so very simple as this 
is — from an aesthetic point of view, not a technological — ^be- 
longs to the Tiahuanaco II period or to the Late Chimu 
period; my own judgment inclines towards the latter. 

No. 35. — Figure 211. A Shirt of Unusual Type (VIII, D). 

Length about 30 inches. 

The technique of this garment is in the highest degree un- 
usual. The greater part of it is of light brownish cotton treated 
in such a way as to resemble drawn-work. There is, however, 
a carefully executed system of small areas left undrawn. 
These, examined with a powerful glass, are seen to be ordinary 
basket-weave; moreover, by means of tie-dyeing, they have 
been enabled to retain their natural white color while the rest 
of the fabric was being tinted light brown, including a small 
dot in the middle of each undrawn area. 

The short sleeves and the border of the shirt are of tapestry 
of several types, including slit-tapestry and brocaded tapestry. 
The appearance of the garment as a whole is attractive and 
out of the ordinary. Presumably it was worn with some other 
garment under it. 

Owing to the indeterminate quality of the specimen from 
the chronological point of view it is impossible to date it with 
accuracy. The chances are that it is Late Chimu. 

15. Conclusion 

It goes without saying that the series of early Peruvian 
fabrics here examined gives only a bird's eye view of the whole 
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vast subject of the art of the loom in ancient Peru. I have 
sought, however, at any rate to indicate the scope of the mat- 
ter and to describe a few salient and yet characteristic ex- 
amples of that art. In my treatment of it there are many 
lacunce, of which I am fully aware, but which I cannot avoid 
or remedy in the present volume, partly from lack of illus- 
trative material, partly from lack of complete knowledge of 
various processes used by the loom-masters of long ago in 
Peru. I would have liked, for instance, to give a detailed de- 
scription of the justly celebrated Paracas textile, already re- 
ferred to in these pages, which has been ably discussed by 
Mme. Levillier.'^^ But circumstances have made it impossible 
for me to obtain the detail-photographs of the figures in its 
border which I would require. Inasmuch as, with the avail- 
able materials for study before them, well-trained experts in 
textile matters have given me their opinions as to the tech- 
nique of those figures, no two of the said opinions exactly 
agreeing, I have decided not to embark now on an attempt of 
my own. I hope that, in the future, an opportunity will arise 
to settle, once and for all, the question of how the border of 
the Paracas textile was made. 

With this implication that much future work is needed be- 
fore ancient Peruvian fabrics can be said to be fully under- 
stood I close this lengthy chapter. 
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CHAPTER XII 

FINAL POINTS, AND CONCLUSION 

Obviously enough a book so brief as this one cannot well 
claim to treat exhaustively a subject so vast and so complex as 
the ancient civilizations of Peru and adjacent regions. At the 
most it can only indicate the salient facts under each heading, 
as it were. Therefore, in this chapter, I shall deal briefly with 
various points which require further notice even in a book of 
admittedly preliminary character such as the present volume. 

1. Architecture 

The subject of this section, if exhaustively treated, would 
fill a volume by itself. Here, however, I shall attempt to do no 
more than to point out various important characteristics of 
the architecture of sundry regions and periods. 

The coast of Peru is pre-eminently the home of the pyram- 
idal style of architecture. True, artificial, or partly artificial, 
elevations occur elsewhere in the Andean area than on the 
coast; for we have the burial mounds, or tolas, of Ecuador 
which are said to have been the peculiar property of the Caran 
folk; we have also stepped pyramids built, or rather faced, 
with stone at Chavin, Huanuco, Vilcashuaman, Pumatampu, 
and Tiahuanaco. But it is on the coast that this type of struc- 
ture attains to the most imposing proportions. In Chapter III 
this matter has been referred to before, but here I mention it 
again, and more concretely. It is apparent that a structure 
like the five-terraced pyramid of Maranga, near Lima, now 
partially ruined, as Figure 212 shows, and built, as the wall 
shown in Figure 213 displays, of a type of adobe closely 
similar in appearance and texture to concrete, forms a class of 
pyramid distinct from the rounded hills of immense size that 
are scattered over the flat part of the Rimac Valley as is 
shown in Figure 214. The outlines of Maranga are clear-cut 
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and decidedly elegant, but the forms of the elevations in the 
third picture are vague and they are hardly more to the eye 
than so many tremendous accumulations of earth. Only when 
such a mound is cut through is its true character revealed, as 
it is in Figure 215, showing that the material is billions and 
billions of rectangular sun-dried adobe bricks laid in regular 
courses. 

To structures of both the sorts here referred to the modern 
Peruvian applies the term huaca, failing, it would seem, to 
distinguish the one style of building from the other. The 
question is now which of these two styles of architecture is 
the older. Or are they, perchance, contemporaries? Certain 
facts are clear. In the first place, the ''concrete’^ sort of adobe 
construction is found in the vicinity of Chan-Chan; Para- 
munca (now called Paramonga) is largely, if not wholly, com- 
posed of it; at Pachacamac it is very common; and in other 
sites (such as the Chincha Valley), it occurs plentifully. So 
far as dating is concerned, it can be shown to have been in 
use in the Early Chimu period — the Early Chimu frescoes 
shown in Figure 34 demonstrate this fact — and to have con- 
tinued in use throughout the coast country until after the 
Incaic conquest of that region. Walls such as those shown in 
Figures 124 and 125 are of the ‘'concrete'^ type of adobe con- 
struction and they represent the Late Chimu period, the 
arabesque patterns wrought on the surface of the wall being 
highly characteristic of the art of that period. On the other 
hand, the brick type of construction is equally well distributed, 
both as regards place and as regards period. Moreover, it is 
quite obvious that such an edifice as that shown in Figure 215 
could not have been created in less than a thousand years, for 
the height of the mass of adobes is not much less than two 
hundred feet and its length is more than two thousand feet, 
the brick type of construction being used throughout. We 
may safely assume therefore that the oldest part of the mass 
dates from the Early Chimu period. From all this I conclude 
that both types of architecture were in use on the coast from 
the earliest civilized times down to the Spanish conquest. 
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But only very rarely, if ever, were the two styles combined in 
one building. 

In earlier chapters reference has been made to the military 
architecture of the coast, and Figures 32 and 130 show charac- 
teristic examples of it. It is safe to say that no pre-firearm 
fortress in the world is better adapted to purposes of defense 
than that of Paramunca, an admirable air photograph of 
which, by Major Holstein, is reproduced in Figure 32. But 
here I wish to call attention to a smaller but equally admi- 
rable military construction. It is shown in Figure 216 which 
displays a narrow entrance in one of the innumerable defen- 
sive walls near Maranga in the Rimac Valley. Flanking the 
entrance, and several feet above it, are two L-shaped niches 
on the inner side of the wall. In them, in times of war, guards 
were stationed, one on each side of the entrance, who could 
without difficulty hold the opening against a large number of 
attackers. In this simply planned but efficacious defensive 
work we observe the use of the ^‘concrete” type of construction. 

Although general comment on the domiciliary architecture 
of the coast people has been made above, on pages 80-83, I 
wish here to speak briefly of a certain very interesting ruined 
palace to which I have given some attention. It stands about 
a mile north of the pyramid of Maranga and it bears the sug- 
gestive name of House of the Chief. As shown in Figure 
217, it consists of an adobe platform raised some three feet 
above the ground and surrounded on three sides by massive 
adobe ‘^concrete^^ walls about eleven feet high, the fourth side 
or front of the platform being left open and facing upon 
what appears to have been a large patio or a small public 
square. A wide doorway at the middle of the back wall gives 
upon a now much ruined corridor leading to a number of 
secondary chambers disposed behind and beside the main 
apartment. The noteworthy point about the House of the 
Chief is the arabesque ornamentation upon the walls of the 
platform chamber and upon the front of the platform itself. 
The patterns which appear there are typical of Late Chimu 
art and were probably derived from the textile art of the 




Fifi. 215. A cutting through a hugo mound in the Riinac Valley, near Lima. Note the con- 
struction, coiiMsting of loctangular adobe bricks. 

Photograph by courtesy of The Foundation Company. 








Fifi. 219 'I'wo 'riahuiiiiuco II stones joined by n copper ciiunp, at I’uinapuneu 
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period. Originally the entire wall-surface was covered with 
tinted plaster, the raised part of the design being blue and the 
depressed part light buff. Of this coloring there were distinct 
traces at the time of my first visit in 1917; but when I was 
there last, in May, 1921, they had almost disappeared. Other 
stucco ornamentations appear in Figures 124 and 125. 

There is but little doubt in my mind concerning the purpose 
of this structure. It formerly had a roof of some sort held up 
by columns and beams of wood whose sockets — albeit much 
corroded by time and the elements — still may be seen in 
Figure 217. In short, I think that it must have been a pavil- 
ion not unlike those mentioned in Chapter III. No doubt the 
chief of Maranga in Late Chimu times, or perhaps even the 
great Cuismancu himself, held here his court and issued his 
commands to his lesser vassals gathered in the square before 
the platform.^ 

Turning now to the highlands I shall make a few brief com- 
ments on the architecture of that region at various periods. 
In the structures of the Tiahuanaco II period there were sev- 
eral sorts of joinings employed for holding stones firmly to 
their neighbors. Figures 218 and 219 show the three most im- 
portant. In Figure 218 the stone to the left is beautifully 
wrought and the tenon-like lower margin was no doubt in- 
tended to fit into a corresponding groove in some other stone. 
To the right we see a T-shaped slot typical of those which 
were often made by the Tiahuanaco masons for the reception 
of copper clamps or cramps. A similar slot, not visible in the 
photograph, is near the right-hand corner of the same block, 
and we may assume that a corresponding pair of slots existed 
in the stone to which it was intended to join this one, the 
cramps, of which Baron Nordenskiold studies several ex- 
amples,^ being probably of pure copper in the form of two Ts 
set end to end and so effectually linking the adjoining stones. 
In Figure 219 we see a distinct and more rare type of cramp, 
also of copper, which has two downward projecting pegs that 
fit nicely into holes cut for their reception in the two stones 
concerned. An examination of this cramp and of the traces of 
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copper adjacent to it led me to wonder whether or not the 
copper had been poured into its destined place while in a 
molten condition. The appearance of the stones and of the 
clamp and the traces of copper dribbled along the line of junc- 
tion would seem to indicate that this had been done. 

Because of meticulous care in regard to details of construc- 
tion Tiahuanaco II architecture at its best must have had an 
aspect of austere majesty difficult to equal. That is to say, 
it must have had such an aspect if the city were ever, in truth, 
erected in accordance with its designers^ plans. As to that 
there is some doubt. At any rate the stone-cutting and finish- 
ing there in the period to which I refer was wholly admirable, 
as a study of Figure 65 will reveal. In that picture we see a 
group of scattered blocks of many shapes but all beautifully 
wrought, their color being lighter than that of the stones be- 
hind them because they have been lately excavated. These 
stones form a part of the so-called Palace of Sarcophagi which 
lies just to the west of the southwestern corner of Calasasaya. 
In Figure 64 we see some further admirable stone-cutting. 
The structure here shown is the so-called monolithic stairway 
which lies in the middle of the eastern side of Calasasaya. 
Obviously, it is not really a monolith at all; rather it is com- 
posed of a series of great stones most of which are large enough 
to be styled monoliths. Although much weathered, this stair- 
way, flanked as it is by great monolithic uprights, makes a 
dignified appearance in which the fondness of the Tiahuanaco 
II people for long, straight, regular lines in their masonry is 
noticeable. 

Elsewhere in the highlands are various constructions which 
may safely be assumed to be more or less contemporary with 
the edifices of the two periods of Tiahuanaco. Close to Cuzco 
we see the famous northern walls of Sacsahuaman, three 
roughly parallel lines of superbly solid masonry rising in tiers 
above a long plain. Figures 59 and 60 show them well about 
midway of their east-west length. Although the construction 
here is no less firm than any at Tiahuanaco or elsewhere it is 
so because of the immense weight of the stones and the great 
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care with which each one was cut so as to fit into a special 
space among its neighbors. 

Some of the Chroniclers® would have us believe that the 
northern walls of Sacsahuaman were built by the Inca Tupac 
Yupanqui as an exhibition of strength and power, in which 
case they would date only from late Incaic times. But every- 
thing about those walls indicates for them a much greater age 
than that. At least such is the opinion of most modern 
authorities on this subject. It is conceivable, of course, that 
future research will adduce evidence to the contrary, in which 
case our ideas concerning Incaic architecture will have to be 
revised. 

Certain walls in Ollantaytambo, shown in Figure 61 now 
demand comment. We have here three terraces of which the 
two uppermost resemble in some ways the masonry of the 
Tiahuanaco II style. The enormous upright pilons in the 
highest terrace-wall are set much more closely together than 
the pilons of any wall at Tiahuanaco itself are, being sepa- 
rated, indeed, only by series of thin slabs nicely set edgewise 
between them. It is probable that this arrangement is merely 
the result of some ancient architect's whim. The second ter- 
race, and particularly the largest stone in it, is typical of the 
best Tiahuanaco II masonry. There is some doubt whether 
the lowermost terrace-wall is contemporaneous with the other 
two or whether it was built later by the Incas in order to 
supplement them. If so, it was carefully made in imitation of 
the simpler parts of the masonry in the middle terrace. 

This brings us to the question of architectural development 
during the Incaic period. Told as briefly as possible, its his- 
tory was as follows: 

At the time when the earliest Incas were emerging from 
obscurity a type of masonry called pirca — already mentioned 
in this volume — was in general use throughout the highlands 
of the Andean area. Figures 137 and 138 give excellent views 
of pirca buildings. They consist merely of rough stones laid in 
mud, moss, clay, or any primitive binding material. Later, 
perhaps acting under the inspiration afforded by the northern 
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walls of Sacsahuaman, the Incas worked out a style of 
masonry which may be called “modified polygonal” to dis- 
tinguish it from the real megalithic masonry of Sacsahuaman. 
In Cuzco itself there are a number of buildings, including the 
palace of the Inca Roca, shown in Figure 143, and a part of 
the Yacha-Huasi (Schools) founded by him, which are in 
this style of construction. So likewise is a good proportion of 
the Colcampata palace, on the southern slope of Sacsahuamdn, 
just above Cuzco. Figure 151 shows admirably the “modified 
megalithic” masonry at Colcampata and makes it evident 
that, when pains were taken with it, this kind of construction 
was not unsightly. Another excellent example appears in 
Figure 152. 

The next step, made under the palpable influence of the 
Tiahuanaco II masonry, was a type of masonry represented in 
Figures 170 and 171. It consists of stones carefully wrought, 
and fitted each one to its neighbors such a way that dis- 
tinct courses of stone are formed. Their lines waver, how- 
ever, and occasionally break, as in Figures 62, 152, 170, and 
171. In spite of these irregularities, however, there is an evi- 
dent effort to achieve coursed ashlar masonry. A feature often, 
but by no means always, present in masonry of this category is 
the use of adobe in juxtaposition with the stonework. As seen 
in Figures 152 and 170, adobe, when present, is the material 
whereof the upper parts of the walls are composed. The fact 
that, during many centuries, the adobe has withstood the an- 
nual rains and the other inclemencies of the highland climate 
proves that it was a material of no mean worth. 

The temple of Viracocha at Racche (otherwise known as 
Urcos), south of Cuzco and north of the Pass of Vilcanota, is 
the most celebrated of the edifices built in the combination of 
materials mentioned, as Figure 170 shows. The chief feature 
of this fane, built by the Inca Viracocha as a thank-offering to 
the god Viracocha who aided him in the war against the 
Chancas, is a median wall over 300 feet in length and, orig- 
inally, over 50 feet in height. This wall, consisting of ten 
massive piers joined at the top, carried the ridge-pole of the 
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building and divided it into two broad aisles. The masonry 
part of each pier is between five and six feet thick and about 
eight feet high, serving as a sure foundation for the 40-odd 
feet of adobe above. In the masonry there are niches where, 
according to Garcilaso, porters or guardians were wont to sit. 
It was in this type of construction that niches, so characteris- 
tic of the later Incaic architecture, made their first appearance. 
Still another point of note in connection with the temple of 
Viracocha is the fact that it contained two and perhaps three 
stories, which was very rare in Incaic buildings. In short, this 
great fane is unique, not only in Peru but in ancient America 
as a whole for its height, its size, and its plan. It is a tour de 
force of the Inca’s architects, built at a time when that 
dynasty stood on the threshold of its imperial greatness, and 
never duplicated.** 

This brings us to final florescence of Incaic masonry, to the 
style which is their peculiar property, their special monument 
in stone: the regular, austere, and beautiful course-ashlar 
masonry of the latest reigns, in use from the time of the Inca 
Pachacutec onwards. 

At Pisac, in the upper Urubamba Valley some fifteen miles 
northeast of Cuzco, there are the impressively situated and 
very beautiful ruins of an Incaic citadel a part of which, 
crowning a ridge that commands panoramas unsurpassed, 
even in the Andes, for majesty and for charm, is built in the 
finest architectural style of the Incas. Figures 145, 166 and 
167 give characteristic glimpses of the place and of the ruined 
buildings, made of fine pinkish-white granite, which adorn it. 
Nowhere in Inca-Land is the masonry here seen excelled for 
solidity, regularity, and for austere dignity. In Figure 166 
we see a general view of the upper ward of Pisac with its 
walls of meticulously cut stones laid in mathematically ac- 
curate courses. We see the interior of houses whose thatched 
roofs have long since mouldered away exposing to the sun- 
light the rows of gracefully tapering niches with their solid 
lintels and, in the room nearest to us, the stumps of cylin- 
drical stone roof-pegs used not merely for ornament but also 
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for the practical business of affording a necessary projec- 
tion to which the beams of the now vanished roof could be 
lashed. As Dr. Bingham has made clear in his recent book,® 
the roof of Incaic dwellings was, in spite of the comparatively 
humble material wherewith it was fashioned, no less elab- 
orately contrived than was the rest of the building, and these 
projecting pegs, which some writers have held to be nothing 
but reminiscences, in stone, of earlier wooden constructions, 
were in reality a vital part of Incaic house-erection. 

In the distance of this same picture one sees the Intihuatana 
or sun-dial of Pisac with its beautiful doorway and its ex- 
quisitely wrought curving wall. A nearer view of this edifice 
is given in Figure 167. Only at Cuzco, at Machu Picchu, and, 
far to the north, in the Ecuadorian province of Asuay,® does 
one find curving walls equal in construction to this one. In 
fact, the celebrated curving wall in Cuzco is less beautiful than 
the others because of the sombre-hued material in which it is 
built. Figure 155 shows it well and displays also the fact that 
the marvellously wrought and fitted stones, in perfect courses, 
are but a veneer over the coarser masonry of an earlier period. 
This wall, a part of Coricancha, the Temple of the Sun, now 
the Monastery of Saint Dominic, is eloquent proof of the 
improvement introduced into the Temple by the Incas Vira- 
cocha and Pachacutec. The upper parts of the building as it 
now stands are, needless to say, Spanish handiwork, composed 
for the most part of stones pillaged from the ancient temple, 
and laid with very little skill. 

This brings us to the subject of domestic architecture in 
Incaic times. In the beginning of fche Incaic period, when 
pirca masonry was the only kind in use, the dwellings of all 
classes, including the greatest people in the land, must have 
been emphatically squalid. The uncut stones laid in mud 
were continually working loose from their proper places ; win- 
dows and doorways were few, small, and crudely made; and 
the thatched roofs teemed with vermin whilst cuy-cuna 
(guinea-pigs) ran about on the earthen floor. Luckily for the 
comfort of the inhabitants the cooking was done out of doors 
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whenever possible but when, in bad weather, it had to be done 
indoors the smoke and smells added themselves to the normal 
discomfort of the cold, damp, ill-ventilated hovel in which 
only an occasional roof-peg of wood or a still more rare wooden 
beam or strut afforded a poor hanging place for odd clothing 
and utensils. At night — and one who has been in the high- 
lands of Peru will know how cold the nocturnal hours are 
there — the family and most of its domestic animals huddled 
together in a malodorous heap to which, no doubt, a large 
number of fleas, mice, rats and other little guests added them- 
selves. In short, conditions very like those to be found in 
the huts of modern peasants in the remoter districts of Peru 
and neighboring countries were then common to all. 

As time went on, however, domestic comfort increased, at 
any rate for the great. Niches in which utensils could be kept, 
more adequate windows and doorways, better-made roofs and 
floors, and other ameliorations came into use, such as those 
seen in Figure 221. In the time of the Inca Pachacutec and 
his successors course-ashlar masonry was usually employed in 
all better-class houses. It was at this point in their history 
that the Incas worked out the final form of the gabled domi- 
cile of which there were two quite distinct types, namely, the 
one-family dwelling — in which the gable-ends supporting the 
ridge-pole were at the middle of the end walls — and the two- 
family dwelling — in which there was a median wall, usually 
with niches in it, immediately under the ridge-pole. Figure 
220 shows the interior of such a house and the plan of it. 
While, to our pampered gaze, such an interior, with its neat 
niches and its simple pegs for hanging things upon and its 
floor of well-tamped and carefully finished earth, looks de- 
cidedly bleak, it was in reality no more so than the interiors 
of European castles of the period between the fall of Roman 
civilization and the beginning of the Renaissance. When 
occupied the Incaic houses were not, we may safely assume, 
entirely without mitigations: curtains hung in the doorways; 
llama-pelts and vicuna-pelts were doubtless scattered about, 
as our rugs are, upon the floor, and perhaps even the pelts of 
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pumas and other large animals were used in this way; plaster, 
usually tinted, lined the rooms and detracted from the grim- 
ness and grayness which naked masonry would inevitably 
have. Besides skins, the people had of course, hangings, beds 
made of coarsely woven stuff laid down in piles and finished 
at the top with finer materials to which reference has been 
made on earlier pages. 

The arrangement of the houses, whether single-family or 
two-family, varied greatly. In some towns, like that of Racche 
where the temple of Viracocha stands, they were disposed in 
regular lines; elsewhere, as in Cuzco itself and at Machu 
Picchu, there was almost no definite plan, owing in part to the 
configuration of the land and in part to the gradual growth of 
the city. We may picture the Inca^s own palace as a vast 
series of gabled chambers grouped around courts filled with 
flowers and shrubs, adorned, too, by an ever-shifting throng of 
gaily clad vassals and courtiers, and, finally, brilliantly em- 
bellished by beautiful pottery and by works of art in gold, 
silver, carved wood, and other prized materials. Such build- 
ings, on the street side, were no more than dreary expanses of 
blank wall, as Figure 156 makes clear. 

In short, to be perfectly candid, although some progress 
was made beyond the absolute squalor which had been the lot 
of everyone under the earliest Incas and before their time, 
even in the latest reigns only the great lived in conditions that 
modern folk would regard as distantly approaching to toler- 
able comfort. As each successive style of masonry was per- 
fected in the order described above it became the exclusive 
property of the ruling class; the earlier styles, while being 
retained in use, were relegated to the purposes and occupa- 
tion of the humble. It is on this account that Machu Picchu, 
a citadel that certainly does not ante-date the Inca Pachacu- 
tec, contains examples of all the kinds of architecture here 
mentioned. They are there used, however, in the closest jux- 
taposition with one another, a fact which is eloquent of their 
contemporaneity and also, perhaps, of haste in the building 
of that citadel. 
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To sum up, then, the subject of ancient Andean architec- 
ture, here very shortly dealt with because of lack of space, it 
may be said that, at all periods of high culture there was a 
tendency towards grandeur rather than towards what we of 
to-day regard as comfort or convenience. Such considerations, 
in all probability, would have awakened the scorn and derision 
of the Incas who in such matters were austere and fearful of 
becoming effeminate through a loss of that hardiness which is 
the product of close contact with Nature. As for the squalor in 
which — beyond doubt — the populace of the empire dwelt one 
can only say that it was probably no worse than that in which 
the populace of Europe dwelt until the Industrial Revolution, 
no worse than that which prevails throughout the East and 
throughout Africa to-day, no worse in fact than that which 
may be found in any great city of the modern world — our own 
proud towns among them. Moreover, under the Incas, the 
lowly were exempt from the embittering experience of seeing 
some of their fellow beings living in immeasurably greater 
comfort than themselves; for, a careful reading of the most 
reliable chronicles will bring home to one the significant fact 
that the grandeur of the ruling caste did not cater to a loftier 
grade of bodily luxury and comfort so much as it served to 
create a background of superlative aesthetic glory for the 
greatest in the land. 

2, Material Lacks in Incaic Culture 

The Incas, in common with all others of the native Ameri- 
can peoples, were without certain material elements which 
we, of European extraction (both as regards blood and as re- 
gards culture) have, during many centuries, regarded as in- 
dispensable to civilized life. The basic constitutive elements 
of Old World culture include: cereals such as wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and rice; draught- and burden-bearing animals 
such as reindeer, yaks, camels, dromedaries, elephants, horses, 
asses, mules, and dogs, food-yielding animals such as cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry; foods derived from animals, such as 
milk, cheese, and eggs; metallic substances such as iron and 
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its daughter, steel; mechanical devices involving one or more 
applications of the principle of the wheel, whether for the 
fashioning of vehicles or for the confection of tools varying 
greatly in kind and in elaboration; forms of building based 
upon the principle of the keystone arch, whether for simple 
arches or for domes, or for vaultings. These things, taken to- 
gether, not only characterize Old World civilization, but de- 
fine it. 

Let us now take each one of these elements and categories 
in turn and seek for the American equivalents or parallels 
therefor. To begin with, if the natives of the New World 
lacked the useful Old World plants named above, had not 
they full compensation in such plants as maize, the potato, the 
oca, squashes, and all the rest of the forty plants listed by the 
great botanist, Candolle,’ as being native to and characteris- 
tic of native American culture? In the article of draught- and 
burden-bearing animals, on the other hand, the peoples of this 
hemisphere had no effective substitute; for the feeble, leth- 
argic, and saliva-erupting llama is not to be mentioned in 
the same breath with the noble and laborious beasts cited 
above, and even he was confined to the Andean area. Dogs, to 
be sure, the early Peruvians did have, and likewise other folk 
of America, but they were kept merely as pets and as an aid in 
the chase. Again, the llama, the vicuna, and their kin were the 
sole animals which yielded, in America, anything even faintly 
resembling butcher’s meat ; and eggs, milk, butter, and cheese 
were totally unknown in pre-Spanish times. As regards iron it 
may be said that, although the Incas had a word for it, quillay, 
its use and value were totally unknown to them and to all 
natives of America.® But in the use of such metals as they 
did know — copper, bronze, silver, and gold — the pre-Spanish 
folk of this hemisphere were as skilful as any in the Old World 
prior to the Renaissance. Of steel, naturally, they were totally 
ignorant. Moreover, wheeled contrivances of every kind were 
universally unknown in ancient America, the nearest ap- 
proaches to them, such as firedrills and spindles, being purely 
fortuitous and quite without any application of the wheel- 
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principle. Finally, the lack of knowledge concerning the arch 
inevitably limited the scope of architects^ imaginations to 
such edifices as the stepped-in vault could compass and, in 
ancient Peru, that was used but rarely, the roofs of early 
Andean structures being, as already said, their least admirable 
feature. 

We find, therefore, that there was a certain amount of 
equivalency in ancient America for the fundamental con- 
stitutive elements of Old World civilization. True, certain 
things, such as glass, were wholly wanting in the New World, 
but for this a fairly effective substitute was found in burnished 
metal or in the lustrous surface of iron-pyrites, obsidian, 
quartz-crystal and such things. A far-reaching lack of com- 
plex causation, not mentioned elsewhere that I know of, is 
this: no people of native stock in America ever thought of 
harnessing the energy latent in natural power — in water- 
power and in wind-power. This is the direct outcome of 
ignorance of the wheel and its potentialities. The only ap- 
proach to a use of natural energy was in the sailing-craft — 
sufficiently crude though even the best of them were — em- 
ployed by some of the American peoples. 

If we set off against these apparent deficiencies in American 
culture generally and Andean culture in particular their un- 
deniable accomplishments in the fields of government, agricul- 
ture, pottery, textiles, metal-work, sculpture, and architecture 
— all of which, so far as the early Andean civilizations are 
concerned, have been treated in this volume — we shall find, I 
think, that the native peoples of this continent, or rather the 
most highly developed among them, are well worthy to stand 
among the advanced nations who, prior to the Renaissance in 
Europe, shared the Earth among them. We shall find, more- 
over, that the very contrasts between the constitutive ele- 
ments under consideration are an eloquent argument, indeed, 
a proof, of the wholly American origin of all the New World 
cultures and, more especially, of the New World civilizations.® 
Bone, flesh, and blood, and these alone, did the native folk of 
this hemisphere derive from the Old World. 
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3. The Soul of the Subject. Conclusion 

Archaeology in the Andean countries is a living science 
which has to do not only with the past, but also with the 
present and with the future. In Egypt, in Turkestan, in 
Cambodia, in the classic fields of Greece and Italy, in divers 
other lands, archaeology is a matter of purely intellectual in- 
terest, being so either because the materials with which it 
deals are the products of peoples who have quite vanished 
from this world, or because those peoples' descendants are to- 
day so modified, whether for the better or for the worst, that 
practical lessons derived from those products and applicable 
to the capacities and mental habits of their modern successors 
can be only very rare. 

But note the difference that we find when we turn to an 
examination of Andean archaeology! Here is a vital thing at 
once full of the purest sort of intellectual appeal and of 
potentialities of application to intensely practical purposes. 
This is true because of one fundamental fact, namely, that the 
race which created even the oldest, the choicest, the rarest, 
and, for us, the most exotic artifacts from the ancient periods 
of the Andean area, is still living and, relatively speaking, is 
almost unchanged in custom, character, and genius. Years of 
observant wandering and diligent study have convinced me 
that of all the ancient and still-surviving peoples none is more 
tenacious of its past, and none more likely — under favorable 
circumstances — to surprise the world some day with a splendid 
renascence of its former genius than is the venerable native 
stock which to-day comprises more than half of the Andean 
population. In spite of all the evils that have weighed upon 
them for four centuries their spirits are not crushed, as a 
glance at Figures 172, 222 and 223 will make clear. 

He who has dwelt among these people, amid all the smoke, 
and grime and stink of their hovels, and has known the whole 
story of their muted, tortuous lives can never fail, so be it his 
soul contain one glimmer of sensibility and altruism, to under- 
stand at last that the hidden fires of artistic and political 
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fervor still burn within the breasts of this oppressed, this 
miserable, this despised race. Mocked at for dullards, gulled 
for varlets fit only for the ox’s toil, defended — when defended 
at all — only by the plausible, soap-tongued politician of dem- 
agogic proclivities and, usually, of Negro or of Oriental, 
rather than of Indian blood, the indigenes of the Andean 
region are indeed in a tragic plight. Not until a true under- 
standing of their genius, of their requirements, and of their 
practical worth is won, will they come into their own, and in 
the ingredients of that understanding the materials provided 
by archaeology will constitute the major part. 

Notes to Chapter XII 

1 I owe my acquaintance with Maranga and its vicinity to my friend, Don 
Jose de la Riva Agiiero y Osma, who is — or at any rate was — owner of much 
of the land in that neighborhood. He was kind enough to arrange several 
archaeological excursions for my benefit to several of the less known sites in 
the country around Lima. 

2 Nordenskibld, 1921, pp. 88-91. 

8 Garcilaso, Pt. I, Bk. VII, Ch. xxvii. Cieza de Leon, Pt. II, Ch. li. Sar- 
miento, Ch. liii. 

4 Authorities, both ancient and modem, vary greatly in their descriptions 
and measurements of the temple of Viracocha. I do not vouch, therefore, for 
the accuracy of the dimensions here given; I have, however, sought to come 
as near to the correct figures as the material within my reach permits. For 
accounts of the temple, see: Garcilaso, Pt. I, Bk. V, Ch. xxii. Cieza, Pt. II, 
Ch. iii. 

8 Bingham, 1930, Ch. iv. See especially Mr. Bumstead’s reconstruction of 
an Incaic roof, on p. 77. 

6 Humboldt, 1910, PI. 62. Jijon y Caamano, 1929. 

7 Candolle, 1902. Wissler, 1922, p. 392. 

8 Cobo, Bk. Ill, Ch. xliii. Gonzalez Holguin, 1608, p. 176. Wissler, 1922, 
p. 392. Beuchat, 1912, pp. 152-159. 

8 Wissler, 1922, Chs. xx and xxi. 
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Acapana, ruins of, at Tiahuanaco, 119 ; 
124-125 

Aclla-cuna, Chosen Women of the 
Sun, 408-412 

Aclla-huasi, House of the Chosen 
Women of the Sun, 408-413 
Agriculture, on the Coast, 12; in the 
Highlands, 20-21 ; of the Mayas, 36- 
37; see also Diet and Huata 
Alaska, man entered America from 
Siberia by way of, 29 
Alcaviquiza, a tribe of the Cuzco Val- 
ley in pre-Incaic times, 206 
Altar, the High, in Coricancha, de- 
scription of, 394-404 
Amauta-cuna (or Amauias), sages, 
and instructors of youth, 240; 262; 
305-306; 441-442 
Amazon River, 17 
Anacu, tunic for women, 431 
Ancas Mayu (Blue River), northern 
limit of Inca Empire, 270 
Ancon, archaeology of, 187-189 
Andean area, definition of, 1 ; natural 
divisions of, Ch. I 
Anta, see Xaquixahuana 
Antasaya, a native tribe of the Cuzco 
Valley, 206 

Apurimac River, 16 ; shrine of the god 
of the, 419 

Araucanos, of Chile, difficult conquest 
of by Tupac Yupanqui, 265-266 
Architecture in Early Chimu times, 
80-83; in Tiahuanaco I times, 108- 
113; in Tiahuanaco II times, 124- 
126; in ceja de la costa in Late 
Chimu times, 192-193 ; in Late Naz- 
ca times, 195-197 ; pirca and chulpa 
types of, 200-202; of Incas influ- 
enced by seeing Tiahuanaco, 228- 
229; polygonal, 240; character of 
Incaic, ^1; general discussion of, 
524-535 

Argentina, archaeology of, 169-170; 
history of, 249-250 

Army, Incaic, see under the various 
Incas 

Asdngaro, antiquities of, 133 
Asia, see Yellow-Browm Race of 
Atacama, desert and puna of, 19 
Ataguju, low type of Creator-God 
cult at Huama^uco, 429-432 


Atahualpa, elder but bastard son of 
Huayna Capac, 275-276 
Atau, son of Guayanay and Ciguar, 
212; father of Manco Capac, 212- 
213 

Atauillo or Atavillo, a Colla tribe in 
Canta Province, 202 
Avachumpi and Ninachumpi, two 
islands, possibly of the Galapagos 
group, visited by Tupac Yupanqui, 
269-272 

Aviation, as an aid to geography, 9; 

as an aid to archseology, 129 
Ayacucho, see Huamanga 
Ayahuaca, Tupac Yupanqui’s con- 
quest of, 267 

Ayar Auca, one of Manco Capac's 
brothers, 206; slain by Manco Ca- 
pac, 218 

Ayar Cachi, one of Manco Capac’s 
brothers, 206; killed by a wizard, 
218 

Ayar Uchu, one of Manco Capac’s 
brothers, 206 ; dies without children, 
218 

Ayllu, tribe, nature of, 223 ; 283; os 
nucleus of social organization, 286- 
287 

Aymari, a Quechua-speaking folk in 
the Titicaca Basin, 134-136 

Balsa, raft, 11; at the Desaguadero 
River, 228; of Tumbez and the 
Gulf of Guayaquil, 341-342; see also 
Navigation 

Balsa tree and its uses, 10-11 
Battle-scenes, on Early Chimu pot- 
tery, 78 

Beacon fires, used for quick messages, 
334 

Beverages, under the Incas, 310 ; 369 ; 

see also Diet and Drink 
Bird-Demon, a personage of Early 
Nazca art, 98 

Black-on-white pottery at Chancay, 
186-188 

Blue River (Ancas Mayu), northern 
limit of Inca Empire, 270 
Bridge, built across the Apurimac by 
Capac Yupanqui, 231 
Bridges and causeways. 331 
Burials, on the Coast, 52 ; 106-107 ; in 
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Ecuador, 148-149; 198; in Incaic 
times, 383 ; 403-405; 507-^08 

Caceres de Porras, Da. Hortensia, 
archseological collection of, 102 
CajamarquiIIa, see Nieveria 
Calaqui, ruins at, 129; 201 
Calasasaya, at Tiahuanaco, 123-126 
Calendnc lore, under the Incas, 385- 
387; of Tiahuanaco II times, 387- 
390; see also Huata, Intihuatana, 
and Sucanca 

Camana, archaeology of Province of, 
197 

Canar, an ancient state south of 
Quito, 147; conquest of by Tupac 
Yupanqui, 268-269 

Canari Guard of the Incas, 268-269; 
338; 346 

Canete Valley, see Huarcu Valley 
Canta, Province, archieolo^ of, 202 
Capac Yupanqui, Inca, reign of, 231- 
234 ; suspension bridge over the 
Apurimac River built by, 231 ; cam- 
paigns and cont^uests of, 231-233; 
establishes mi timae -system, 233; 
marriage of, 233; size of realm of, 
233 ; internal measures of, 234 
Cara, an early state on the Ecua- 
dorian coast, 147 

Caranqui, an ancient state north of 
Quito, 147 

Caran Scyri, dynasty of the, at Quito, 
146; history of the, 147-151 
Caraz, 13 

Cari, a pre-Incaic chief in the Collao, 
200 

Catari and Oliva, ancestry of the In- 
cas according to, 209-216; interpre- 
tation of their account, 220 
Cat-Demon, a personage of Early 
Nazca art, 96-97 

Categories by age according to ability 
to work, 294 

Catequil-cult, outgrowth of cult for 
Ataguju, whom see, 430-431 
Cayambi, an ancient state north of 
Quito, 147 

Ceja de la conta, 10-12 ; culture of the 
people in, during Late Chimu times, 
192-193; 194; 199 

Ceja de la montana, 22; 239 ; 255-257 
Centinela, fortress of la, at Chincha, 
195 

Centipede God, in Early Chimu art, 
80; 83; in Early Nazca art, 98-100 
Ceremonies and Dances, Early Chi- 
mu, 77-78; of the earliest Incas, 
225 ; 246-247 ; during childhood, un- 


der the Incas, 366-367 ; of the 
Huata or Incaic year, 367-385 
Chachapoyas, Province, ruins in, 109 
Chacma, wife of the first Chimu, 56 
Chacu-cuna, hunts, see Hunting 
Chanca Confederacy, character of, 
237-239; conquest of by Prince 
Hatun Tupac, 243-247 ; flight of the 
Chancas to the northeastern wood- 
lands, 252; 285 

Chancay, pottery styles at, 186-188 
Chan-Chan, the Chimu capital, 88-91 ; 
183 

Chaquira, beads, bells, or bangles of 
metal, paid as tribute to the Chimu, 
64; 178; cloth covered or adorned 
with, 478-479; 489; 511-512 
Chasqui-cuna, post-runners, 332-334 
Chavin de Huantar, ruins and remains 
of ancient culture at, 109; art and 
culture at, 138-144; Chavin art in 
Piura, 144-145 

Chiica, ruled by Chuquimancu, 189 
Childhood, unaer the Incas, 363-367; 

Inca Viracocha’s views on, 363-364 
Chile, archieology of, 170; folk of 
Tucma tell Viracocha about, 250; 
campaign of Tupac, Yupanqui in, 
265-266 

Chililaya, Tiahuanaco II ruins at, 129 
Chimborazo, Mount, 14 
Chimo, see Chimu, Early Chimu, and 
Late Chimu 

Chimu, the, or the Great Chimu, 
King of Chan-Chan, said to have 
niled the Coast from Puerto Viejo 
to Nazca, 64; kinds of tribute paid 
to, 64; in Late Chimu times niled 
from Chira Valley to Pativilca, 184; 
conquest of by Pachacutcc, 260-261 ; 
political aspect of his kingdom, 285 
Chincha Valley, archaeologically re- 
lated to Pisco, Ica and Nazca Val- 
leys in Late Nazca times, 193-197; 
conquered by Pachacutec, 258; 
period of influence from, in Tacna 
and Arica, 198-199 

Chipana, a pre-Incaic chief in the 
Collao, 200 

Chipana, bracelet with concave gold 
plate for obtaining fire from the 
sun’s rays, 371 

Chira Valley, archaeological work in, 
179-180 

Chordeleg, in Ecuador, gold objects 
from, 167 

Chosen Women of the Sun, see Aclla^ 
cuna 

Chronology of cultural periods in 
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Central America and in the Andean 
area, 45-49 ; in Ecuador, 156-158 
Chucuito, Lake of, see Titicaca 
Chulpas, pre-Incaic and Incaic struc- 
tures in the Collao and elsewhere, 
200-202; see also Architecture 
Chuncara, a game, “counters” perhaps 
used for, 328-329 

Chunchos and Musus, campaign of 
Tupac Yupanqui against, 264-265 
Chuquimancu, fortress of, in Huarcu 
Valley, 190-192 

Chuquimancu, lord of Runahuanac, 
Huarcu, Mala and Chilca, 189-193; 
conquered by Pachacutec, 255; po- 
litical aspect of his kingdom, 285 
Ciguar, wife of Guayanay and mother 
of Atau, both of whom see 
Classes, social, under the Incas, 292- 
293; 296-306; life of, under the In- 
cas, 318-325 

Coast, environmental conditions of, 
6-13 ; Ecuadorian, 6-7 ; seasons on 
the, 8-9; fauna of, 8-9; diet of the 
people on the, 11; early languages 
spoken on the, 59; people of called 
Yuncas or Yungas, 62; see also 
Yunca 

Coati Island, ruins on, 129; antiqui- 
ties of, 133 

Cochuna, fortress of, 198 
Coipasa and Uyuni, salt-beds of, 18 
Colla-Chulpa period, see Decline, 
period of 

Colla language, relationship with Que- 
chua language, 136-137; pre-Incaic 
area of the, ^1 

Collao, the, same as Titicaca Basin, 
which see; pre-Incaic chiefs of, 200; 
conquered by Lloque Yupanqui, 
227-228 

Collas, possibly the builders of the 
Tiahuanaco I and II cultures, 132- 
136; in Canta Province, 202; con- 
federacy of the, 285 
Colocolo, ruins at, 201 
Colonists, see A/t7imac-system 
Commerce, part played by in forming 
Tiahuanaco II culture, 118; nature 
of under the Incas, 312-325; by sea, 
possibly for long distances, 341-342 
Coni, ruins at, 201 

Conopas, household deities, worship 
of, 420 

Controls, geographic, 19-20 
Copalimayta, a tribe which entered 
the Cuzco Valley before the Incas, 
206 ; chief of driven away by Mama 
Huaco, 219 


Cora-Cora, palace built by Inca 
Roca, 239 

Cordillera Blanca, or White Cordil- 
lera, 13 

Cordillera Central, 14 
Cordillera Maritima, or Maritime, 
13-16; 69 

Cordillera Negra, or Black Cordillera, 
13 

Cordillera Oriental, or Eastern Cor- 
dillera, 13; 18 

Cordillera Real, or Royal (Eastern) 
Cordillera of Bolivia, 18 
Coricancha, Temple of the Sun in 
Cuzco, residence of the Incas down 
to Roca, who abandons it to re- 
ligious purposes only, 239 ; tri- 
umphal entry of Prince Hatun 
Tupac into, 246-247; general de- 
scription of, 391-406; rebuilt by 
Pachacutoc, 427; religious confer- 
ence held by Pachacutec in, 427- 
429 ; architecture of, 532 
Cotopaxi, Mount, 14 
“Counters,” or contadores, possible 
functions of, 327-329 
Coya, Queen or Empress, passim in 
<5hs. VI-X, inclusive, and especial- 
ly, 207 

Coya Mama Anahuarque, or Ana- 
huaroui, wife of Pachacutec, 263; 
may have been his sister, 263 ; may 
have come from the village of Cho- 
co, 263 

Coya Mama Cava, or Cahua, of Oma, 
wife of Lloque Yupanqui, 227 
Coya Mama Chiclla, or (jhiquia, of 
Ayamarca, wife of Yahuar Huaccac, 
242 

Coya Mama Cuca, said to have been 
sister and wife of Mayta Capac, 230 
Coya Mama Cuca, of Sano, said to 
have been wife of Sinchi Roca, 225 
Coya Mama Cura, said to have been 
sister-wife of Sinchi Roca, 225 
Coya Mama Curi Ilpay, wife of Ca- 
pac Yupanqui, 233 

Coya Mama Micay, or Macay, wife 
of Roca, 240-241 

Coya Mama Ocllo, sister-wife of Tu- 
pac Yupanqui, 272-273 
Coya Mama Rahua Ocllo, sister-wife 
of Huayna Capac, 275 
Coya Mama Runtu, or Runtu Caya, 
wife of Viracocha Inca, 252 
Coya Mama Tancaray-Yacchi, of Co- 
llahua, said to have been w’ife of 
Mayta Capac, 231 

Cramps, or clamps, of copper, at Tia- 
huanaco, 527-528 
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Creator-Gods, 422-432 ; hymns to, 
437-439 

Crimes, punishment of, among coast 
folk, 63; under the Incas, 347-349 
Cuelap, fortress and ruins of, 109 
Cuicuilco, near Mexico, archseological 
work at, 30 

Cuismancu, lord of the Coast from 
Huaman down to Pachacamac, in 
Late Chimu times, 184-189; con- 
quered by Pachacutec, 255 ; political 
aspect of his kingdom, 2^; refer- 
ence to, 527 

Culture, geographical factors in shap- 
ing of, 22-26; primitive stage of, 
31; grades of, in ancient America, 
28^3; origins of, in America, 41- 
45; government of various grades 
of, 2®4-287; material lacks in An- 
dean culture, generally, 535-537 
Culumchina, a tribe which entered 
the Cuzco Valley before the Incas, 
206 

Cumbe, la, important ruin at Chin- 
cha, 195 

Cumpi, fine woollen cloth, 478-480 
Curaca, hereditary chief, origin of the 
office, 284-285; and passim in Chs. 
VI-X, inclusive 
Curahuara, ruins at, 201 
“Cursive” style of decoration on pots, 
181 ; 185 

Cusi Hualpa, see Yahuar Huaccac 
Cuzco, 4; 17; possibly a centre in 
Tiahuanaco II times, 117; 137; rise 
of the Incas in, 206-222; life of up- 
per classes in, under the Incas, 318- 
325; ceremonial life in, under the 
Incas, 367-387; and passim in last 
six chapters 

Decline, period of, in the highlands of 
Peru, 199-202 

Desaguadero River, 18; 122; 200; 
crossed on balsas by Mayta Capac 
and his army, 228; pontoon bridge 
across, 331 

Diaguitas, folk of Tucma and sur- 
rounding region, which see ; ancient 
civilization of, 249-250 
Diet, of the coastal people, 11; of the 
highland folk, 19-22; of the Incas’ 
subjects, 309; of upper classes un- 
der the Incas, 317 and 323 
Dog, in Early Chimu pottery, 75 ; cult 
for the, among the Huancas, 255 
Double-faced cloth, description of, 
487-488; specimens of, 508^510 
Dramatic performances, under the In- 
cas, 441-442 


Dress, in Early Chimu times, 74; 78- 
79; in Early Nazca times, 9^94; 
under the Incas, 225-226 ; 311-312; 
general history of, in pre-Incaic 
times, 468-477 ; in Incaic times, 
477-483 

Drink, and drinking, under the Incas, 
310; 369-370; and passim in Ch. IX 
Duchicela dynasty at Quito and Pu- 
ruha, 150-151 
Dyes and dyeing, 466-467 

Early Chimu period and culture, 
Naymlap dynasty identified with, 
55; at Pacasmayo, 56-64; archceo- 
logical evidence concerning, 69-91; 
hunting and fishing in, 74-78; weav- 
ing in, 73-76 ; ceremonials in, 77-78 ; 
pottery of corroborates documen- 
tary accounts of, 84; geography of, 
87-^9; influence of at Chavin, 140- 
141 ; influence of in Late Chimu 
and Late Nazca cultures, Ch, V 
Early Nazca period and culture, ar- 
chseological evidence concerning, 
91-108; close relationship to Early 
Chimu, 94-96; 104-105; art of, 92- 
103; blend of with Tiahuanaco I 
produces Tiahuanaco II culture, 
118; influence of at Chavin, 140- 
141 ; influence of in Late Chimu 
and Late Nazca cultures, Ch. V. 
Echenique plaque, or Echenique- 
Gaffron-Heye plaque, study of, 387- 
390 

Ecuador, Coast of, 6-7 ; culture of, 7 ; 
early history of, 145-169 ; sculptures 
and stone seats from, 16^166; con- 
quest of by Tupac Yupanqui, 270 
Ecuador, Highlands of, 15; early his- 
tory of, 145-155; archaeology of, 
155-169; campaigns of Tupac Yu- 
panqui in, 267-270 

Eguiguren y Escudero, Don Victor, 
archfiBological collection of, 144- 
145; 180-182 

Elen-pata period in Ecuadorian ar- 
chaeology, 158-161 

Elias y Elias, Don Luis, archaeological 
collection of, 144-145; 180-182 
£lite. see Classes, social, and Ore- 

jones 

Elsber^, Mr. H. A., collection and 
specimens, 106; passim in Ch. XI 
Emeralds, paid as tribute to the Chi- 
mu, 64; commerce in, 323 
Environment, physical, passim in 
Ch. I 

“Epigone” style, decadent survival of 
Tiahuanaco II influence, 176-177; 
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at Pachacamac, 184-186; at Chan- 
cay, 187 ; at Tacna and Arica, 198 
Eskimos, last wave of migrants to en- 
ter America from northeastern Asia, 
30 

Esmeraldas River, 147 

Fairs, under the Incas, see Markets 
Feather-work, 488-489 ; 510-511 
Fire, means of obtaining, 371-372 
Fishing, in Early Chi mu times, 74-78 
Food, see Diet 

Forests, or Montana, 22-23; highland 
folk in, 23; campaigns of Tupac 
Yupanqui in, 264-265 
Foundation Company, the, archaeo- 
logical specimens found by, 187 

Gaffron, Herr, archaeological collec- 
tion of, 102 

Galapagos Islands, see Avachumpi 
Gauze and voile, description of, 489- 
490; specimens of, 51^14 
Giants, on the Coast, Ecuador, 147; 

destroy Otoya, son of Tumbe, 211 
Gold objects, from Asangaro, 133; 

from Ecuador, 162; 166-167 
Golden breastplate from Cuzco, see 
Echenique plaque 

Government, Ch. VIII; general aim 
and character of Incaic, 350-351 
Guaitara, see Huaitara 
Guano, or San Sebastian, period in 
Ecuadorian archaeology, 158-160 
GuayAn, the island where Guayanay 
and Ciguar settled, 211-213 
Guayanay, son of Quitumbe and 
Llira, 210; story of, 210-213; mar- 
ries Ciguar, 211; father of Atau, 
212-213; see Catari and Oliva 
Guayaquil, Gulf of, haUas in, 341-342 
Guayas River, 6 

Hamjn^camayoc, reir edy-keeper, i. e., 
medical man, 444 

Hanan (Upper) Cuzco, legendary 
foundation of by Manco Capac, 
207; 306-308 

Haravec~cuna, bards, 305-306 ; 434; 
441 

Hatun-Colla and Paucar-Colla, im- 
portant Colla centres, 227 ; con- 
quest of by Lloque Yupanqui, 227 
Hatun-runa-cuna, same as Puric-cuna, 
which see 

Hatun Tupac, Prince, son of Yahuar 
Huaccac and Coya Mama Chiclla, 
242; exiled to the Plain of Chita, 
243; Viracocha, the Creator, ap- 
pears to, 243 ; conquest of the 


Chancas by, 243-247 ; triumphal en- 
try of into Coricancha, 246-247 ; see 
also Viracocha, Inca 
Hierarchy of oflBcials, 291-296; au- 
thority of, 308 

Highlands, or Sierra, 14-22; of Ecua- 
dor, 14-15; of Peru, 16-22; natural 
zones of, 19-20; vegetable products 
of, 20-21 ; animal products of, 21 ; 
mineral products of, 21-22 
Housing conditions, under the Incas, 
310-311; 532-^34 

Hoyas, or drainage basins in the 
Highlands, 14-15 

Huaca Pata, Holy Square, in Cuzco, 
219; 240 

Hiiaca-worship, humblest form of re- 
ligion, 417-422; see also Religion 
Huaitara, fortress of, 108 
Hualla, a native tribe of the Cuzco 
Valley, 206 

Huallaga River and Valley, 15; con- 
quest of by the Incas, 266-267 
Huamachuco, ruins in, 109; Creator- 
God religion at, 429-432 
Huamanca, see Huamanga 
Huaraanga (modem Ayacucho), con- 
nected with Early Chimu culture, 
67-68 

Huanacauri, or Huanacauti, hill of, 
near Cuzco, connected with the rise 
of the Incas, 207; races from to 
Sacsahuaman, 379-^ 
Huancabamba, ruins and antiquities 
at, 145; Tupac Yupanqui ’s conquest 
of, 267 

Huancas, people of Sausa, Xauxa, or 
Jauja, culture and history of, 255- 
256 ; conquest of by Pachacutec, 256 
Huanuco, 15; Old Huanuco, ruins at, 
109 

Huaraz, River and Valley, 13 
Huarcu (Canete) Valley, ruled by 
Chuquimancu, 189 ; irrigation ditches 
in, 190; fortress of Chuquimancu 
in, 190-192 

Huarochiri folk, 192-193; ruins left 
by, 201 ; conquest of by Pachacutec, 
256 

Huascar, or cable, dance of the, 383 
Hu&scar, legitimate son and heir of 
Huayna Capac and his sister-wife, 
Coya Mama Rahua Ocllo, 275-276 
Huasteca, probably archaic ancestors 
of the Mayas, 35 

Huata, the Incaic year, its months 
and its festivals, ^7-385 
Huata, Peninsula of, in Lake Titi- 
caca, ruins on, 129 
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Huavalac period in Ecuadorian ar- 
chaeology, 158 

Huaylas (sometimes written Huay- 
llas), Corridor of, 13 
Huayllacan or Pata-Huayllacan, said 
to have been the birthplace of Coya 
Mama Micay, wife of Roca, 241; 
people of steal Titu Cusi Hualpa, 
thenceforward known as Yahuar 
Huaccac, 241 

Huayna Capac, Inca, reign of, 273- 
277; internal measures of, 273-274; 
unrest within empire in time of, 
274-275; harem of, 275-276; mar- 
riage of, 275; father of Atahualpa 
and of Huascar, 27^276; his last 
days spent at Tumipampa, 276; 
hears of the Spaniards off the coast, 
277; death of, 277 

Hiiicopa, small throwing-club used by 
Puniha folk, 150 
Huinac, see Vinaque 
Huincha, the imperial fillet, 525; see 
also Llautu 

Humboldt Current, 7 ; 24 
Hunting, in Early Chimu times, 74- 
78; under the Incas, 349-350 
Hurin (Lower) Cuzco, legendary 
foundation of by Mama Ocllo, 207; 
306-308 

lea Valley, in Late Nazea times, 193- 
195 

Imbabura, Mount, 14 
Incas, unifying effects of empire of 
the, 4-5; legendary origins of the, 
according to folklore preserved by 
Catari and Oliva, 20^214 ; other 
myths regarding origin of, 206-209; 
214-217 ; Cabello’s account of their 
own explanation of their origin, 
217-219; archaeological and folklor- 
ical evidence concerning origin of, 
219-222; early reigns of the, 223- 
234; later reigns of the, 237-279; 
government and economic polity of 
the, Ch. VIII; other general as- 
pects of the civilization of the, Chs. 
IX and X; see also Sinchi Roca, 
Lloque Yupanqui, Mayta Capac, 
Capac Yupanqui; Roca; Yahuar 
Huaccac, Viracocha, Pachacutec, 
Tupac Yupanqui, and Huayna Ca- 
pac 

Incestuous marriages of the Incas, 
data for study of, 225 ; 236-231; 
233 ; 246-241; 242; 252; 263 ; 272- 
273; 275; 361 
Inns, see Tamjm-curuj, 


Inti, or Ynti, the Sun-God, 396-391, 
passim in (jhs. VIII, IX and X 
Jnti-huatana, calendric sun-dial, 385- 
387 ; at Pisac, 532 

Iraya, or Con-Iraya, an ancient name 
for Viracocha, the Creator-God, 
whom see 

Irma, an ancient name for Pacha- 
camac, the Creator-God, whom see 
Irrigation ditches, in the coastal val- 
leys, 11; in the Highlands, 26; in 
Huarcu and Mala Valleys, 196; 
built by Viracocha in the (IJhanca 
country, 251-252 

Islay, Province, archseology of, 197 

Jauja, see Huancas 
Java Man, age of, 29 
Javilla, a pre-Incaic chief in the Co- 
llao, 206 

JuH, on Lake Titicaca, Aymaras set- 
tled at, 134 

Lambayeque, early history of, 51-55 
Land, ownership and usufruct of, un- 
der the Incas, 287-290; working of, 
under the Incas, 312-314 ; passim in 
Ch. VIII 

Languages, see Aymard, Colla, Mu- 
chic, Puquina, Quechua, Quingnam, 
Sec, and Yunca 

Lapuna, an ancient state on the Coast 
of Ecuador, 147; see also Puna 
La Raya, pass of, see Vilcanota 
Larco Herrera, Don Rafael, collection 
and specimens of, 106 
Latacunga, an ancient state south of 
Quito, 147 ; conquered by the Caran 
Scyri dynasty, 150 

Late Chimu culture, 48; 178-193; in- 
fluence from the Early Chimu pe- 
riod. 188-189 

Late Nazea culture and period, 193- 
199 

Laws, of the people of Pacasmayo in 
Early Chimu times, 62; of the In- 
cas, 348-349 

Leyden Plate, 60 A. D., 35; 39 
Literature, verbal, of the Andeans, 
434-443 

Litters, character and use of, in Early 
Chimu times, 79-80; in Incaic 
times, 337-339; called huanlu-runa- 
cuna, 339 

Llanos, los, the Coast, which see 
Llautu, the imperial fillet, 225; 480- 
481 

Lliclla, mantle for women, 431 
Llira, wife of Quitumbe and mother 
of Guayanay, 216-211 
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Llojepaya, on Lake Titicaca, ruins at, 
129 

Lloque Yupanqui, Inca, reign of, 225- 
228; marriage of, 227; conquest of 
the Collas by, 227-228; size of the 
army and of the realm of, 228 
Loom, see Textiles and also Weaving 
Lupacas, a tribe of the Colla stock, 
134 

Lurin Valley, see Pachacamac 

Machu Picchu, ruins at not pre-In- 
caic, 111; probably citadel of was 
begun by Pachacutec, 254-255 ; 272 
Majes River, 12 

Mala Valley, ruled by Chuquimancu, 
189; irrigation ditches in, 190 
Mama Huaco, one of Manco Capac’s 
sisters, 206; overcomes Copalimayta 
and aids in founding of Cuzco, 218- 
219 

Mama Ipacura, or Mama Cura, one 
of Manco Capac’s sisters, 206 
Mama Ocllo, wife and sister of Man- 
co Capac, 206; mother of Sinchi 
Roca, 218 

Mama Quilla, the Moon, 390-391 ; and 
passim in Ch. IX 

Mama Raua, one of Manco Capac’s 
sisters, 206; dies childless, 218 
Mama Siuyacu, said to have been 
mother of (Sinchi) Roca and to 
have planned the Shining Mantle 
stratagem, 209 

Manco, story of, according to Catari 
and Oliva, 212-216 

Manco Capac, legendary first Inca, 
206 ; said to have been born at Tia- 
huanaco, 208; father of Sinchi Roca, 
218; settles at Coricancha and 
founds city of Cuzco, 219; probable 
truth about, 222-223 
Manta, an ancient state on the coast 
of Ecuador, 147 
Mantaro River, 16 

Maps in relief, made by the Incas, 
342-343 

Maranga, ruins of, near Lima, 156; 
526-527 

Maranon River and Valley, 15; con- 
quest of by the Incas, 26^267 
Marca Huamachuco, ruins at, 109 
Markets, system of, under the Incas, 
314-317 

Marriage, among people of Pacas- 
mayo in Early Chimu times, 62; 
among the Yauyus, 256; of Sinchi 
Roca, 225; of Lloque Yupanqui, 
227; of Mayta Capac, 230-231; of 
Capac Yupanqui, 2^; of Roca, 240; 


of Yahuar Huaccac, 240-241 ; of Vi- 
racocha, 252; of Pachacutec, 263; 
of Tupac Yupanqui, 272; of Huayna 
Capac, 275; in general, under the 
Incas, 358-^3 

Masca paicha or Masca paycha, the 
royal and imperial headdress, 226; 
480-481 

Matahua, said to have been the birth- 
place of Sinchi Roca, 218 
Maule River, southern limit of the 
Inca Empire, 266 

Maya calendar, invention of between 
613 and 580 B. C., according to Dr. 
Herbert J. Spinden, 35 
Maya hieroglyphs, not found in Ecua- 
dor, 168 

Maya influences in Ecuador, 160 
Mayas of Yucatan and Guatemala, as 
a chronological guide for history of 
Andean civilizations, 30-31; histor- 
ical periods and dates of, 34-38; 
Old Empire of. 50-690 A. D., 35-37; 
decadence of, 690-990 A. D., 37-38; 
New Empire of, and Toltec period 
of, 990-1458 A. D., 38; second de- 
cadence of, after 1458, 38; table of 
dates for, 47 

Mayta Capac, Inca, reign of, 228-231 ; 
conquests of, 228-230; invades Mo- 
quegua and adjacent coastal dis- 
tricts, 229-230; marriage of, 230- 
231 ; internal reforms of, 231 
Medical lore and practice, 63; 444- 
446 

Metals, in Early Chimu times, 85; at 
Tiahuanaco, 133; in Ecuador, 160- 
163 

Mitimae-system, or system of colo- 
nies, established by Mayta Capac, 
233 ; function of, 343-347 
Moche River, at Chan-Chan, 88-91 
Moieties, or parcialidades, Cuzco and 
all other places divided into Hanan 
(Upper) and Hurin (Lower) moi- 
ety, 306-308 
Mojanda, Mount, 14 
Money, unknown in Incaic state, 287 ; 

and passim in Ch. VIII 
Monolithic Gateway, in Calasasaya, 
at Tiahuanaco, 125; description of, 
130-132 ; compared to art of Chavin, 
139 

Montana, la, the Forests, which see 
Months of the Incaic year, see Huata 
Moqucchua, see Moquegua 
Moquegua, archaeology of, 197-198; 
first coastal region conquered by 
the Incas, 198; 2^-230 
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Mouth-mask, in Early Nazca art, 101- 
103 

Muchic, or Mochica, language of the 
Early Chimu and later periods in 
the northern part of the Peruvian 
Coast, 59 

Multiple-Headed God, a personage of 
Early Nazca art, 98 
Music, general account of instruments 
for, 376; character of, 443-444 
Musus (modem Mojos), see Chim- 
chos 

iVan-cuno, roads, which see 
Narcotics, use of under the Incas, 310 
Native Race of America, theories con- 
cerning origin of, 28-30; came from 
Asia by way of Aleutian Islands 
and Alaska, 29-30; part of Yellow- 
Brown Race of Asia and Polynesia, 
29; not more than 25, OCX) to 10, (XX) 
years old, 29-30; notions of French 
anthropologists concerning, 41-42 
Navigation, of Early Chimu folk, 75- 
76; of the Incas, in the Forest- 
countiy, 340; on coastal rivers and 
on the sea, 340; on Lake Titicaca, 
340-341 ; at Tumbez and around the 
Gulf of Guayaquil, 341-342; on 
Lake of Pumpu (modem Junb), 
342 

Naymlap and Cetemi, early royal 
pair who ruled at Lambayeque, 51- 
53; their dynasty and court, 51-^; 
identification of with Early Chimu 
culture, 55 

Nazca Valley, said to have been 
southern limit of Chimu power, 64 ; 
in Early Nazca times, 91-108; Tia- 
huanaco II culture at, 138; in Late 
Nazca times, 193-197; conquest of 
by Capac Yupanqui, 231-233 
Neo-archaic culture, in the Highlands, 
see Decline, period of 
Network, or reticulated meshes, de- 
scription of, 490-491; specimen of, 
514-515 

Nieveria, or Cajamarquilla, pottery 
styles at, 187-189 
Ninachumpi, see Avachumpi 

Oliva, legends of Incas told by, see 
Catari and Oliva 

Ollanta, or Ollantay. drama in Que- 
chua, discussion of, 440-441 
Ollantaytambo, mins at, 117; Tiahua- 
naco I and II remains at, 137 ; early 
Incas possibly at, 222; Pachacutec 
at, 254 


Ollantaytampu, old form of Ollantay- 
tambo, which see 

OquetlupuCf doctors of the Pacasmayo 
folk, 63 

Orejonea, a Spanish term meaning 
Big Ears used to designate the 
members of the imperial caste, 232 ; 
263 ; 303-305 

Otovalo, an ancient state north of 
Quito, 147 

Otoya, wicked son of Tumbe, 210- 
211; destroyed by still more wicked 
giants, 211 

Pacajes, a tribe of the Colla stock, 134 
Pacatnamu, vassal of the Chimu and 
founder of Pacasmayo, 56-58 
Paccari-Tampu, place of the Incas’ 
origin, 206; in legends about the 
Incas, 216-222 

Pachacamac, Creator-God, coastal 
coimterpart of Viracocha, whom 
see; 185; 422-429; hymn to, 439 
Pachacamac, Tiahuanaco II culture 
at, 138 ; Late Chimu culture at, 184- 
186; conquest of by Pachacutec, 
259-260 

Pachacayo, near Oroya, chulpa-like 
mins at, 201 

Pachacutec, Inca, reim of, 253-264; 
internal measures of, 253-254; con- 
quests of in Umpampa Valley, in 
Vilcapampa, and in the ceja de la 
montam, 2^255; size and organi- 
zation of the army of, 255; con- 
quests of and by generals of, 255- 
258; arranges army in relays for 
fighting on the Coast, 258-259 ; con- 
quest of the Chimu by, 26(1-261; 
size of realm of, 261-262; reforms 
the yachahuasi (schools) and the 
teaching of the amautaa (sages), 
262; sayings of, 262-263; marriage 
of, 263; death of, 263-264; maps m 
relief made for, ^2; Coricancha re- 
built by, 407; 427; formulates Vi- 
racocha-worship in Coricancha, 427- 
429 

Paita, an ancient state on the Coast, 
147 

Paracas textile, the, 106-107 
Parcialidadea, see Moieties 
Parmunca, fortress of, southern fron- 
tier of Early Chimu kingdom, 59; 
taken by the Incas, 260 
Parmunga, see Parmunca 
Pasco, Knot or Nudo of, 15-16 
Patecte, in Ecuador, gold objects 
from, 167 

Pativilca, see Parmunca 
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Pinan Capac, a pre-Incaic chief in the 
Collao, 200 

Pirca masonry, 529-530 ; see also 
Architecture 
Pisac, ruins at, 531-532 
Pisco Valley, in Late Nazca times, 
19a-195 

Piura River and Valley, 12; archaeo- 
logical work in, 179 
Piura-Tumbez region, pre-Incaic cul- 
ture in, 144-146 

Plain Webs, descriptions of, 486-487; 

specimens of, 503-508 , 

Polygamy, in pre-Incaic Quitu, 148; 
among upper classes under the In- 
cas, 357 

Polynesia, see Yellow-Brown Race of 
Asia and 

Pongo, or Puncu, watergap, 16 
Poop6, Lake, 18 

Population of Inca Empire, estimate 
of, 296 

Post-runners, see ChasquUcuna 
Pottery, Early Chimu, 83-87; Early 
Nazca, 92-104; Tiahuanaco II, 133; 
Tiahuanaco II at Cuzco, 137; pre- 
Incaic Ecuadorian, 156-161 ; Late 
Chimu, 178-183; at Pachacamac, 
185-186; at Chancay, 186-188; at 
Nieveria, 188-189; Late Nazca in 
Tacna-Arica region, 198-199; early 
Incaic, 221-222 ; 2M; middle and 
late Incaic, 277-278 
Prado y Ugarteche, Dr. Don Javier, 
archaeological collection of, 102; 479 
Priesthood of the Sun-Cult, 407^13 
Prisons, in Incaic times, 348 
Proto-Panzaleo I and II, periods in 
Ecuadorian archaeology, 156-158 
Puberty ceremonies, for boys, in In- 
caic times, 366 ; 378-382; for girls, 
384 

Pucarani, ruins at, 129 
Puerto Viejo, on Ecuadorian Coast, 
said to have been the northern limit 
of Chimu power, 64 
Puma Puncu, ruins of, at Tiahuanaco, 
122; 126 

Pumtampu, conquered by Mayta 
Capac, 2^ ; 234 
Pun&, Island of, 6; 147 
Puquina, language of the Urus, 135- 
136 

Puric-cuna, also called Hatun~runa~ 
cuna, freemen and heads of house- 
holds, under the Incas, 294 ; 296-302 
Purina-cuna, Roads, which see 
PuruhA, an ancient state south of 
Quito, 147; alliance of with Caran 
^3rri dynasty of Quito, 150; Duchi- 


cela dynasty of, 151; alliance of 
with Canar and other states as far 
as Paita, 151 

Quechua language, in the Titicaca ba- 
sin, 134-136; relationship to Colla, 
1^137; spread of the, in Incaic 
times, 253 ; taught to provincial 
youth at the Yachahuasi (Schools) 
Quellenata, ruins at, 201 
Quingnam, language of Early Chimu 
folk from Pacasmayo down to 
Lima, 59 

Quinoa, ruins at, 108 
Quipu-camayoc-cuna, knot-record 
keepers, on pre-Incaic history, 64- 
66 ; legends preserved by Catari and 
Oliva derived from, 209-216, see 
also Quipu-cuna 

Quipu-cuna, or Quipus, or Knot-rec- 
ords, 210; reading of taught in Ya- 
chahuasi (Schools), 305-306; func- 
tions of, 325-327; 329 
Quishuarcancha, temple of Viracocha, 
in Cuzco, 396 ; 427-429 
Quito, Kingdom of, its ancient his- 
tory, 145-155 ; conquest of by Tupac 
Yupanqui, 269-270 
Quitu, Kingdom of, see Quito 
Quitu, last king of the earliest dy- 
nasty ruling at Quito, 146 
Quitumbe, son of Tumbe, said to have 
founded Tumbez, 210; married to 
Llira, 210; father of Guayanay, 210; 
father of Thome, 211; said to have 
visited and niled at Quito, Rimac, 
Pachacamac, Cuzco, and elsewhere, 
211; see also Catari and Oliva 

Racche, temple to Viracocha, the Cre- 
ator-God, built at by Viracocha, 
Inca, 251-252 ; 429 ; 530-631 
Recuay, 13 

Religion, in Early Chimu times, 60- 
62; in Early Nazca times, 92-100; 
in Tiahuanaco II times, 130-132; 
139-142; of the Caras, in Ecuador, 
148; of the folk in the ceja de la 
costa, 192-193; in Incaic times, 391- 
406; minor forms of, 417-422; of 
the Creator-God type, 422-432 
Rimac (modem Lima), in Late Chimu 
times, 186-187 

Rivers and river-valleys, types of on 
the Coast, 9-10; natural divisions 
of, 10-12 

Roads of the Incas, called Nan-cvna 
or Purina-cima, in Quechua, 31^ 
331 ; limited use of, 337 ; excellence 
of, 339-340 
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Roca, or Rocca, see Sinchi Roca 
Roca, Inca, reign of, 237-241 ; contact 
with Chanca Confederacy by, 237- 
239; conquests of, 239; quits Cori- 
cancha and builds Cora-Cora pal- 
ace, 239-240; founds Yachahuasi, or 
Schools, 240; marriage of, 240 
Runahuanac Valiev (Lunahuana Val- 
ley), ruled by Chuquimancu, 189 

Sacrifices, human, in Early Chimu 
times, 61 ; discussion of, 432-434 
Sacrifices, non-human, 62; 367-385; 

and passim in Chs. IX and X 
Sacsahuaman, fortress of, 117; south- 
ern walls of built by Tupac Yu- 
panqui, 272 ; puberty ceremonies for 
boys at, 379-380 

Sampu (Cape Santa Elena), Tumbe 
said to have landed at, 210 
San Sebastian, see Guano 
Santa River, 13 

Sapa Inca, Sole Inca, title of the 
reigning Inca, 292 ; 304-305 ; 369; 
373; and passim in Chs. VIII and 
IX 

Sapana, see Chipana 
Sauasera, a native tribe of the Cuzco 
Valley, 206; farm of the Sun at, 384 
Sausa, see Huancas 
Sculptures, at Tiahuanaco, 130-133; at 
Chavin, 138-144; in Ecuador, 163- 
167 

Scyri, see Caran Scyri 
Sec, language spoken on the northern 
part of the Peruvian Coast, 59 
Shining Mantle Story, concerning rise 
of the Incas, 209; according to Ca- 
tari and Oliva, 214-216; other ver- 
sions of, 215-218; probability of, 223 
Siberia, American man came from, 29 
Sierra, the Highlands, which see 
Sigsig, in Ecuador, gold objects from, 
167 

Sillustani, ruins at, 201 
Sinchi, temporary war-chief, meaning 
of the term in name of Sinchi Roca, 
223; transformation of into curaca, 
284-285 

Sinchi Roca, antecedents of, 207 ; 218 ; 
reign of, 223-226; marriage of, 225; 
internal measures of, 22^226 
Social and economic polity of the In- 
cas, passim in Ch. VIII 
Sojo, in the Chira Valley, excavations 
at, 179-180 
Spinning, 457-461 

Spotted Cat, the, a personage of Early 
Nazca art, 96 


Stone seats from Ecuadorian Coast, 
164 

Sucanca, solar observation towers, 
385-387 

Sun, Temple of the, see Coricancha 
Sun-God, see Inti 

Suntur paucar, the royal and imperial 
headdress, 226 

Tacames, an ancient state on the 
coast of Ecuador, 147 
Tacna and Arica region, archaic cul- 
ture in, 92 ; archaeology of, 198-199 
Tampu, connected with early Incas, 
possibly Ollantaytampu, 222 
Tampu-cuna, inns, 335-337 
Tampu-Tocco (or Toco), legendary 
starting-point of the Incas, 206 
Tampu-Toco period, see Decline, pe- 
riod of 

Tapestry, description of, 484-486; 

specimens of, 492-503 
Tarpuntay ayllu, become an heredi- 
tary tribe of sacrificing priests, 407- 
408 

Taypicala, an ancient name for Tia- 
huanaco, 119; see Tiahuanaco 
Terraces, agricultural, function of in 
the Highlands, 20 

Textiles, Early Nazca, 105-108; Late 
Chimu, 183; Tiahuanaco II, 133; 
passim in Ch. XI; raw materials 
for, 450-457; spinning and weaving 
of, 457-461; looms for making of, 
461-466; dyes and dyeing of, 466- 
467; classification of, 483-491; speci- 
mens of, 491-519 

Thome, younger son of Quitumbe and 
half-brother of Guayanay, 211-213; 
said to have ruled Quito and the 
Peruvian Coast, 212-213 
Tiahuanaco, City of, 18; connected 
with Early Chimu culture, 67-68; in 
Tiahuanaco I period, 111-113; de- 
scription of, 117-132; Monolithic 
Gateway at, 130-132; minor sculp- 
tures at, 132-133; Manco Capac 
said to have been born at, 208; 
Mayta Capac conquers, 228-229 
Tiahuanaco I culture, 69; archsRolog- 
ical evidence concerning, 108-113; 
blend of with Early Nazca culture 
produces Tiahuanaco II culture, 
118; compared with Tuncahudn pe- 
riod in Ecuador, 158 
Tiahuanaco II culture, history of, 69- 
70; produced by blend of Early 
Nazca and Tiahuanaco I cultures, 
118; spread of, 136-145; Tiahuanaco 
II culture in Ecuador, 155-169 ; 
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causes of downfall of, 170; “Epi- 
gone” or decadent forms of, on 
Coast, 175-178; downfall of, 202; 
calendric lore of, 387-390; connec- 
tion of with Viracocha, the Creator- 
God, 424 

Tie-dyeing, 490; specimen of, 514 
Titicaca Island, rums on, 129 
Titicaca, Lake and Basin of, 18; hy- 
drography of, 18; 117-118; 122; 
aspects of Nature at, 129-130; leg- 
endary association with Inca dy- 
nasty, 207 

Titles of honor and rank, 304-306 
Titu Cusi Hualpa, see Yahuar Huac- 
cac, and also Huayna Capac 
Toca Corea Apu Capac, a pre-Incaic 
chief, 200 

Tocai Capac, a pre-Incaic chief in the 
Collao, 200 

Tocapu, a fine cloth invented by Vi- 
racocha, Inca, 479 
Tonapa, a Creator-God, 423-424 
Toquilla reed, 10 
Totora reed, 20; 340-341 
Trephining, 446 

Tribute, emeralds paid as, in Early 
Chimu times, 64 ; lice as, 269 ; Incas’ 
laws respecting, 300-301 
Ttahua-ntin-suyu, I^nd of the Four 
Sections, i. e , the Inca Empire, 17 ; 
population of, 296; defences of, 346 
Tucraa, or Tucuman, voluntarily pays 
homage to Viracocha, Inca, 24^250 
Tumbe, of Sampii, said to have been 
an ancestor of the Incas, 210 
Tumbez, 7; northern limit of Early 
Chimu and of Late Chimu king- 
doms, 59; founded by Quitumbe, 
210; navigation from, 341-342; see 
also Piura-Tumbez region 
Tumipampa, conquest of by Tupac 
Yupanqui, 268-269; residence of 
Huayna Capac at, 276 
Tuncahu&n period in Ecuadorian ar- 
ch®ology, 158; compared with Tia- 
huanaco I culture, 158 
Tupac Cusi Hualpa, see Huascar 
Tupac Yupanqui, Inca, reign of, 264- 
273; his first campaigns, 264-265; 
campaign against the Araucanos, in 
Chile, 265-266; campaigns in north- 
ern and northeastern regions, 266- 
267; campaigns in Ecuador, 267- 
270; voyage to Avachurapi and 
Ninachumpi, 270-272; builds south- 
ern walls of Sacsahuam&n, 272-273; 
marriage of, 272; death of, 273 
Tuxtla Statuette, 98 B. C.,Z5; 39 


Uaxactun, Stela 9 at, 68 A. D., 35 ; 39 
Ucayali River, 16 
Ullulloma, ruins at, 201 
Umayo, Lake, ruins at, 201 
Uncu, tunic or shirt, 226 
Urubamba River and Valley (see also 
Urupampa), 16; hoya of, as birth- 
place of culture, 17-18; 224 
Urupampa River, conquests of Pacha- 
cutec along the, 254-255 
Urus, an archaic folk dwelling around 
Lake Titicaca, along the Desagua- 
dero River, and in northern Chile, 
134-136; their language the Pu- 
quina, 135-136 

Uyuni, see Coipasa and Uyuni 

Value, concept of in the Incaic state, 
287-291 

Vargas, Don Juan de, digs up treasure 
at Tiahuanaco in the 1540s, 128-129 
Velasco, Father Juan de, examination 
of his “History of the Kingdom of 
Quito,” 146-155 

Vica Quirao, a younger and very ca- 
pable son of Inca Roca and Coya 
Mama Micay, 241 

Vilcanota, Knot and Pass of, 18; 200; 
224 

Vilcapampa, conquest of by Pacha- 
cutec, 254-255 
Vilcas, see Vilcashuaman 
Vilcashuaman, rums at, 109-110; re- 
garded as geographic centre of the 
Inca Empire, 329-330 
Villac Umu, High Priest of the Sun, 
part taken by in the naming of 
children, 366; functions of, 407-408 
Vinaque, ruins at, 108; 120 
Viracocha, the Creator-God (see also 
Pachacamac), identified with Tia- 
huanaco II culture, 119; showm on 
Monolithic Gateway, 130-132 ; shown 
on Chavin sculptures, 139-142; ap- 
pears in vision to jPrince Hatun 
Tupac, 243; worship of, 422-429; 
hymns to, 437-438 

Viracocha, Inca, Prince Hatun Tupac 
takes the name, 247 ; reign of, 247- 
253; conquests of, 247-248; Tuema 
voluntarily pays homage to, 248- 
250; internal reforms of, 250-252; 
irrigation works built by, 251 ; mar- 
riage of, 252 ; death of, 252-253 ; 
size and oiT?anization of his realm, 
253; on childhood, 363-364; inven- 
tor of cloth called tocapu, 479 
Viracocha-Pampa, ruins at, 109 
Virgins of the Sun, see Aclla^cuna 
Voile, see Gauze 
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Weapons, in Early Chimu times, 74; 
78^; in Early Nazca times, 104; 
in Tiahuanaco II times, 131; in 
Chanca war, 244 ; used in capture of 
Parmunca, 260 

Weaving, in Early Chimu times, 73- 
74; 465-466; passim in Ch. XI, raw 
materials for, 460-457 ; general char- 
acter of, Ahl-Affl ; native terms con- 
nected with, 477-^83; see also Tex- 
tiles 

Women, position of, in Early Chimu 
times, 62; 66; rarely seen in Early 
Chimu pottery, 84; position of in 
Incaic times, 300; passim in Ch. 
VIII; 35^-363 ; 404-405; passim m 
Ch. XI 

Xaquixahuana, battle of, Prince Ha- 
tun Tupac defeats the Chancas at, 
243-245 

Xauxa, see Huancas 

Xulumango, priest of the Ataguju 
cult, which ace, 429 

Yachahuasi, Schools, founded by 
Roca, Inca, 240 ; reorganized by 
Pachacutcc, 262 ; brain of the state, 
306; course of instruction in, 306 


Yacolla, mantle, for men, 226 ; 431 

Yahuar Huaccac, Inca, reign of, 242- 
247; cowardly character of, 242-247; 
marriage of, 242; conquests by gen- 
erals of, 242; banished from Cusco 
by Prince Hatun Tupac, 247 

Yanaconas, hereditary servitors, a 
class founded by Tupac Yupanqui, 
297 

Yau 3 rus, 192-193; conquest of by Pa- 
chacutec, 256 

Year, the Incaic, see Huata 

Yellow-Brown Race of Asia and Poly- 
nesia, native race of America a part 
of, 29 

Ymbayd, an ancient state north of 
Quito, 147 

Yunca, generic name for the coast 
folk, 62; general character of the 
culture of the, 196-197 

Yunca language, spoken by the coast 
folk, 62 

Yunga, see Yunca 

Yungay, 13 

Zarza, an ancient state south of Quito, 
147 

Zurite, see Xaquixahuana 








